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Sect. I. Alexander's birth. The Temple of Ephefus is burnt 
the fame day , The happy natural inclinations of that prince* 

Ariftotle is appointed his preceptor , who infpires him with a 
furprifing tajle for learning . He bi~eaks Bucephalus . 

a X LEXANDER came into the world the firft year of the A. M. 

A CVI.1, Olympiad. ' An ff x. 

The very day lie came into the world, the celebrated temple 356. 
of Diana in Ephefus was burnt. The reader knows, with¬ 
out doubt, that it was one of the feven wonders of the world. 

It had been built in the name, and at the expence of all Afia 
Minor. A great number of * years were employed in build¬ 
ing it. Its length was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and 
its breadth two hundred and twenty. It was fupported by an 
hundred and twenty-feven columns, threefcore feet high, 
which fo many t kings had caufed to be.wrought at a great 
expencc, and by the moll excellent artifts, who endeavoured 
to excel one another on this occafion. The reft of the temple 
was equal to the columns in magnificence. 

b Hegefias £ of Magnefia, according to Plutarch, fays, 

“ That it was no wonder the temple was burned, becaufe 

Vol. V. JB 

p 

n Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 14. Plut. in Alex. p. 665, 

* Pliny fays two hundred and twenty years, which is not probable, 
f Anciently moll cities were governed by their particular king. 
t He was an hiitorian, mid lived in the time of Ptolemy, foil of mgus- 
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Diana was that day employed at the delivery of Olympias, to 
facilitate the birth of Alexander.’ 5 A refleftion, fays our 
author, fo very * cold, that it might have extinguished the 
fire. + Cicero, who afcribes this faying to Timasus, declares 
it a very Smart one, at which I am very much furprifed. 
Poflibly the fondnefs he had for jokes, made him not very 
delicate in things of this kind. 

c One Heroflratus had fired that temple on purpofe. Being 
put to the torture, in order to force him to confefs his motive 
for committing fo infamous an a£Hon, he confeffed that it was 
the view of making himfelf known to pofterity, and to im- 
mortalife his name, by deflroying fo noble a ftru&ure. The 
flates general of Afia imagined they fhould prevent the fuc- 
cefs of his view, by publifhing. a decree, to prohibit the men¬ 
tion of his name. However, their prohibition only excited 
a greater curiofity; for Scarce one of the hiflorians of that age 
has omitted to mention fo monftrous an extravagance, and at 
the fame time have told us the name of the criminal. 


d The paffion which prevailed moil in Alexander, even 
from his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent defire of 
glory; but not for every fpecies of glory. Philip, like a 
fophift, valued himfelf upon his eloquence and the beauty of 
his ftile; and had the vanity to have engraved on his coins 
the Several victories he had won at the Olympick games in the 
chariot-race. But it was not to this his fon afpired. His 
friends afking him one day, whether lie would not be pre¬ 
sent at the games above-mentioned, in order to difpute the 
prize bellowed on that occafion ? for he was very Swift of 
foot. He anfwcred, “ That he would contend in them, pro¬ 
vided -kings were to be his antagonifls. 55 

Every time news was brought him, that his father had taken 
fomecity, or gained Some great battle, Alexander, fo far from 


Iharing in the general joy, ufed to fay in a plaintive tone of 
voice, to the young perfons that were brought up with him, 


c Valer. Max. 1 . viii. c. 14. 

d Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 665—668. Ib. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 

* \ do not know whether Plutarch’s reflexion be not ftili colder. 

Concha ; 2 , ut multa, e ?inuxu&\ qui t cum in bjlorui d\x\l)U , qua noBc nut us Alex andet 
ijfett eadom Diana Ephcjia tempi urn dtjlagraviJJ'e, adjunxit t mimic id effe tmravdum, 
quid Diana % cum in part 11 Olympiad!: adcjj'c voluijft, abfuW'et dome, Dc Nat. Deor. 1 . 

ii. n. 69. 



OF ALEXANDER# 

“ Friends, my father will pofTefs himfelf of every thing, and 
leave nothing for us to do.” 

One day fome ambaffadors from the king of Perfia being 
arrived at court during Philip's abfence, Alexander gave them 
fo kind and fo polite a reception, and regaled them in fo noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all; but that which 
moft furprifed them was, the good fenfe and judgment he dif- 
covered in the feveral conventions they had with him. He 
did not propofe to them any thing that was trifling; and like 
one of his age; hich, for inftance, as inquiring about the fo- 
much boafled gardens fufpended in the air, the riches and 
magnificence of the palace, and court of the king of Perfia, 
which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden plantane-tree; c and that golden vine, the grapes of 
which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all forts of 
precious ftones, under which the Perfian monarch was faid 
frequently to give audience : Alexander, I fay, afked them 
queflions of a quite different nature, inquiring which was the 
road to Upper Afia; the diftance of the feveral places; in 
what the ftrength and power of the king of Perfia confifled; 
in what part of the battle he fought; how he behaved 
towards his enemies; and in what manner he governed his 
fubjefts. Thefe ambaffadors admired him all the while ; and 
perceiving even at that time how great he might one day be¬ 
come, they obferved, in a few words, the difference they 
found between Alexander and f Artaxerxes, by faying one to 
another, * “ This young prince is great, and ours is rich.” 
That man mull be vaftly infignificant, who has no other merit 
than his riches! 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing as 
much to the good education which had been given him, as 
to the happinefs of his natural parts. Several preceptors 
were appointed to teach him all fuch arts and fciences as are 
worthy the heir to a great kingdom ; and the chief of thefe 
was Leonidas, a perfon of the moft fevere morals, and a re¬ 
lation of the queen. Alexander himfelf tells us afterwards, 
that this Leonidas, in their journics together, ufed frequently 

B 2 

c A then. 1 , xii. p, 739. * Artaxerxes O chus, 

* 0 trr<3S /Wifcivc (Atyar * 0 fo n/uirsc&p 
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to look into the trunks where his beds and clothes were laid, 
in order to fee if Olympias his mother had not put fomething 
fuperfluous into them, which might adminifter to delicacy and 
luxury. But the greateft fervice Philip did his fon, was ap¬ 
pointing Ariftotle his preceptor, the moll famous and the moll 
learned philofopher of his age, whom he entrufted with the 
whole care of his education. 5 One of the reafons which 
prompted Philip to choofe him a matter of fo confpicuous a 
reputation and merit was, as he himfelf tells us, that his fon 
might avoid committing a great many faults, of which he 
himfelf had been guilty. » 

Philip was fenfible, how great a treafure he poffefled in the 
perfon of Ariftotle ; for which reafon he fettled a very con- 
fiderable ftipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his pains 
and care in an infinitely more glorious manner; for having 
deftroyed and laid watte the city of * Stagira, the native 
place of that philofopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affec¬ 
tion for him ; reinftated the inhabitants who had fled from it, 
or were made Haves; and gave them a fine park in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Stagira, as a place for their ftudies and alfem- 
.blies. Even in Plutarch’s time, the ftone feats which Ariftotle 
had placed there were {landing; as alfo fpacious viftoes, under 
which thofe who walked were (haded from the fun-beams. 

Alexander likewife difeovered no lefs efteem for his matter, 
whom he believed himfelf bound to love as much as if he had 
been his father; declaring, + “ That he was indebted to the one 
for living, and to the other for living well.” The progrefs of 
the pupil was equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. 
$ He grew vaftly fond of philofophy ; and learned the feveral 
.parts of it, but in a manner fuitable to his birth. Ariftotle en¬ 
deavoured to improve his judgment by laying down fureand 
certain rules, by which he might diftinguifh juft and folid rea- 
foning from what is but fpecioufly fo ; and by accuftoming 
.him to feparate in difeourfe all fucli parts as only dazzle, from 
-thofe which are truly folid, and fhould conftitute its whole 
.value. He alfo cxercifed him in metaphyfics, which may be 


Z Pint, in Apophthcg. p. 178. 

* A city of Mnccdon, near the fea-ihorc. 
t fle ihu'vov fxtv ft* rurw fo ualeoc 
% Rttinult exfafhntla modum • Ta c it r 
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OF ALEXANDER. 

of great benefit to a prince, provided he applies himfelf to 
them with moderation, as they explain to him the nature of 
the human mind; how greatly it differs from matter; in 
what manner he perceives fpiritual things; how he is fenfible 
of the impreflion of thofe that furround him, and many other 
queftions of the like import. The reader will naturally fup- 
pofe, that he did not omit either the mathematics, which give 
the mind fo juft a turn of thinking; or the wonders of nature, 
the ftudy of which, befides a great many other advantages, 

. fhows how very incapable the mind of man is to difcover the 
fecret principles of the things to which he is daily an eye-wit- 
nefs. But Alexander applied himfelf chiefly to morality, 
which is properly the fcience of kings, becaufe it is the know¬ 
ledge of mankind, and of all their duties. This he made his 
ferious and profound ftudy; and conficlered it, even at that 
time, as the foundation of prudence and wife policy. How 
much mull fuch an education contribute to the good conduft 
of a prince with regard to his own interefts and the govern¬ 
ment of his people? 

h The greateft mafter of rhetoric that antiquity could ever 
boaft, and who has left fo excellent a treatife on that fubjeft, 
took care to make that fcience part of his pupil’s education ; 
and we find that Alexander, even in the midft of his con- 
quefts, was often very urgent with Ariftotle to fend him a 
treatife on that fubjeft. To this we owe the work intitled 
Alexander s Rhetorick ; in the beginning of which, Ariftotle 
proves to him the vaft advantages a prince may reap from 
eloquence, as it gives him the greateft afccndant over the 
minds of men, which he ought to acquire as well by his wif- 
dom as authority. Some anfwers and letters of Alexander, 
which are ftill extant, /how that he poffelJcd, in its greateft 
pei feftion, that ftrong, that manly eloquence, which abounds 
with fenfe and ideas ; and which is fo entirely free from 
fuperfluous expreffions, that every fingle word has its mean¬ 
ing; which, pioperly /peaking, is the eloquence of kings. 

His eftcem, or rather hispaflion ** for Homer, (hows, not 
only with what vigour and fuccefs he applied himfelf to 
polite literatuie, but the judicious ufe he made of it, and the 

,l Ari/lot. in Rhetor, ad Alex. p. 6 o 3 , 609. 

* toftratoria Ircvltate, Tacit. 
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folid advantages he propofed to himfelf from it. He was not 
prompted to perufe this poet merely out of curiofity, or to 
unbend his mind, or from a great fondnefs for poefy ; but his 
view in ftudying this admirable writer was, in order to bor¬ 
row fuch fentiments from him, as are worthy a great king, 
and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, tempe¬ 
rance, prudence; the art of commanding well in war and 
peace. And, indeed, the verfe which pleafed him moft in 
Homer,* was that where Agamemnon is reprefented as a good 
king, and a brave warrior . 

After this it is no wonder that Alexander fhould have fohigh 
an efleem for this poet. Thus, when after the battle of Ar- 
bela, the Macedonians had found among the fpoils of Darius 
a gold box (enriched with precious ftones) in which the ex¬ 
cellent perfumes ufed by that prince were put; Alexander, 
who was quite covered with dull, and regardlefs of effences 
and perfumes, ordered that this box fhould be employed to 
no other ufe than to hold Homer’s poems, which he believed 
the moft perfeft, the moft precious t produ&ion of the 
human mind. He-admired particularly the Iliad, which he 
called, | “ The beft provifion for a warrior.” He always 
had with him that edition of Homer which Ariftotle had rc- 
vifed and corre&ed, and to which the title of the Edition of the 
Box was given ; and he laid it, with his fword, every night, 
under his pillow. 

1 Fond, even to excefs, of every kind of glory, he wasdif- 
pleafed with Ariftotle, his mailer, for having publifhed, in 
his abfence, certain metaphyfical pieces, which he himfelf 
defired to poftefs only; and even at the time when he was 
employed in the conqueft of Afia, and the purfuit of Darius, 
he wrote to him a letter, which is ftill extant, wherein he 
complains upon that very account. Alexander fays in it, 
that “ he || had much rather furpafs the reft of men in the 

1 Aul. Gel. 1 . xx. c. 5. 

* A/u<j>mg<>v, iWiXeuc r* uyudoe, r' atfflAvrnf, Iliad. 3. v. 172. 

+ P retiofij/imum bumariianmt of ns . Pun* 1 . vii. c. 29. 

X Ttjf 7roX8jUix>K agir«f ttfwW* The word which I have not been able to 
render better, fignifics, that we find in the Iliad whatever relates to the art of 
war, and the qualities of a general 5 in a word, all tilings ncccflary to form a 
good commander.. 
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knowledge of fublime and excellent things, than the great- 
4 ‘nefs and extent of his power. 55 He in like manner re¬ 
queued k Ariftotle, not to fhow the treatife of rhetoric above 
mentioned to any perfon but liimfelf. I will contefs, that 
there is an excefs in this ftrongdefireof glory which prompts 
him to fupprefs the merit of others, in order that his only 
may appear; but then we at leaft muft confefs, that it dis¬ 
covers fucha paffion for ftudy as is very laudable in a prince; 
and the very reverfe of that indifference, not to fay contempt 
and averfion, which moll young perfons of high birth exprefs 
for all things that relate to learning and ftudy. 

Plutarch tells us in few words, the infinite advantage that 
Alexander reaped from this tafte, with which his matter (than 
whom no man poffelfed greater talents for the education of 
youth) had infpired him from his moft tender infancy. “ He 
loved (faid that author) toconverfe with learned men, to im¬ 
prove himfelf in knowledge, and to ftudy three fources of 
& monarch’s happinefs, and which enable him to fecure him¬ 
felf from numberlefs difficulties; three certain and infallible 
methods of learning to reign without the affiftance of others. 
The conversation of perfons of fine fenfe, inftru&s a prince 
by way of amufement, and teaches him a thoufand curious and 
ufeful things without coiling him the leaft trouble. The lef- 
ions which able matters give him, on the moft exalted faiences, 
and particularly upon politics, improve his mind wonderfully, 
and furnifh him with rules to govern his fubje&s with wifdom. 
In fine, ftudy, efpecially that of hiftory, crowns all the reft, 
and is to him a preceptor for all feafons, and for all hours, 
who, without ever growing troublefome, acquaints him with 
truths which no one elfe would dare to tell him, and under 
fictitious names, exhibits the prince to himfelf; teaches him to 
know himfelf as well as mankind, who are the fame in all 
ages. Alexander owed all thefe advantages to the excellent 
education Ariftotle gave him. 

He had alfo a tafte for the whole circle of arts, but ill 
fuch a manner as became a prince ; that is, he knew the value 
and ufclulncfs of them. Mufick, painting, fculpturc, archi* 

A rift. p. 6®9. I Plut. dc Fortun. Alex. Serin, ii. p. 333. 
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tenure, flouriifhed in his reign, becaufe they found * in him 
both a fkilfu! judge, and a generous prote&or, who was able to 
diftinguifh and reward merit. 

m But defpifed certain trifling feats of dexterity, that were 
of no ufe. Some Macedonians admired very much a man, 
who employed himfelf very attentively in throwing frnall 
peafe through the eye of a + needle, which he would do at 
a confiderable diftance, and without once miffing. Alexander 
feeing him at this exercife, ordered him, as we are told, a 
prefent fuitable to his employment, viz. a bafket of peafe. 

Alexander was of a fprightly difpofition; was refolute, and 
very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave way to force, 
but at the fame time would fubmit immediately to reafon and 
good fenfe. It is very difficult to treat with perfons of this 
turn of mind. Philip accordingly, notwitliftanding his double 
authority of king and father, believed it neceffary to employ 
perfuafion rather than force with refpeft to his fon, and en¬ 
deavoured to make himfelf beloved rather than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous 
opinion of Alexander. There had been fent from Thefialy 
to Philip a war-horfe, a noble, ftrong, fiery, generous beaft, 
called j; Bucephalus. The owner would fell him for thirteen 
talents, about 1900/. fterling. The king went into the plains, 
attended by his courtiers, in order to view the perfections of 
this horfe; but upon trial he appeared fo very fierce, and 
pranced about in fo furious a manner, that no one dared to 
mount him. Philip, being angry that fo furious and un¬ 
manageable a creature had been fent him,* gave orders for their 
carrying him back again. Alexander, who was prefent at 
that time, cried out, “ What a noble horfe they are going to 
lofe, for want of addrefs and boldnefs to back him !” Philip, 
at firft, confidered thcfe words as the efFeft of folly and ndh- 
nefs, fo common to young men: but as Alexander infilled 
flill more upon what lie had laid, and was very much vexed to 
fee fo noble a creature juft going to be lent home again, his 

m Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 

* &gaT>jVj r$y agiru xgivui to Kura^ufxsm, £ (AaXifa a/AU^ao-Qat 

Suv^uivov. . 

+ We may fuppofo it was fomc inflrumcnt in the thnpc of a needle. 

i Some think he was culled fo, becaufe his head was like that of an ox. 
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father gave him leave to try what he could' do. The young 
prince, overjoyed at this permilfion, goes up to Bucephalus, 
takes hold of the bridle, and turns his head to the fun ; having 
obferved that the thing which frighted him was his own 
fhadow, he feeing it dance about, or fink down, in proportion 
as he moved. He, therefore, firft ftroked him gently with his 
hand, and foothed him with his voice ; then feeing his metal 
abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall his cloak, 
and fp ringing fwiftly upon his back, firft flackens the rein, 
without once ftriking or vexing him: and when he per¬ 
ceived that his fire was cooled, that he was no longer fo furi¬ 
ous and violent, and wanted only to move forward, he gave him 
the rein, and fpurring him with great vigour, animated him 
with his voice to his full fpeed. While this was doing, 
Philip and his whole court trembled for fear, and did not 
once open their lips; but when the prince, after having run 
his firft heat, returned with joy and pride, at his having broke 
a horfe which was judged abfolutely ungovernable, all the 
courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another in their 
applaufes and congratulations; and wc are told, Philip flied 
tears of joy on this occafion, and embracing Alexander after 
he was alighted, and killing his head, he laid to him, “ My 
fon, feek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedon is 
below thy merit.” 

We are told a great many furprifing particulars of this Buce¬ 
phalus ; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be 
of the marvellous kind. 11 When this creature was fad tiled 
and equipped for battik, he would fuffer no one to back him 
but his mailer; and it would not have been fafe for any other 
pcrfon to go near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to 


mount him, he would kneel down upon his two fore-feet. 
According to fomc biftorians, in the battle again ft Porus, 
where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidft a body 
of the enemy, his horfe, though wounded in every part of 
his body, did however exert himfelf in fo vigorous a manner, 
that he faved his mailer’s life; and notwithftanding the deep 
wounds he had received, and though altnoll fpent through the 
great eflufion of blood, he brought oil’Alexander from among 
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the combatants, and carried him with inexpreflible vigour to 
a place of fecurity; where perceiving * the king was no 
longer in danger, and over-joyed in fome meafure at the 
fervice he had done him, he expired. This indeed is a very 
noble end for a horfe. Others fay, that Bucephalus, quite 
worn out, died at thirty years of age. Alexander bewailed 
his death bitterly, believing that he had loft in him a moft 
faithful and affeftionate friend;, and afterwards built a city 
on the very fpot where he was buried, near the river Hy« 
dafpes, and called it Bucephalia , in honour of him. 

I have related elfewhere, that Alexander, at fixteen years 
of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and inverted with 
abfolute authority during his father’s abfence; that he behaved 
with great prudence and bravery; and that afterwards he dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in a moil fignal manner at the battle of 
Chasronea, 

Sect. II. Alexander , after the death of Philips afcends the 
throne at twenty years of age. He fubje&s and reduces the 
nations contiguous to Macedon who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece to dijfolve the alliance formed againfl him. He 
poffeffes himfelf of\ and deflroys Thebes, and pardons the 
Athenians . He gets himfelf nominated, in the diet or afjhnbly 
at Corinth , general]jfimo of the Greeks againfl Perjia , He 
returns to Macedon , and makes preparations for carrying his 
arms into Afia. 

oT"\ARIUS and Alexander began to reign the fame year: 

the latter was but twenty when he fucccedcd to the 
crown. His firft care was to folemnizcthe funeral obfequies 
of his father with the utmoftpomp, and to revenge his death. 

Upon his acccflion to the throne, he faw himfelf furrounded 
with extreme dangers. The barbarous nations againfl whom 
Philip had fought during his whole reign, and from whom he 
had made feveral conquefls, which he had united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kings, thought proper to 
take the advantage of this jundure, in which a new prince, 

® Plut. in Alex. p, 670, 67a. Diod. 1 . xvii. p. 486—489. Arrian. 1 . i. cte 
Expcdit. Alex. p. % —23. 

* Et donum jamJuferJlitit jeeum , quaji cum fenjus bumani filatto , atmiarn exphwit, 
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who was but young, had afcended the throne, for recovering 
their liberty, and uniting again# the common ufurper. Nor 
was he under lefs apprehenfions from Greece. Philip, though 
he had permitted the feveral cities and commonwealths to con¬ 
tinue their ancient form of government, had however entirely 
changed it in reality, and made himfelf abfolute mailer of 
it. Though he were abfent, he neverthelefs ruled in all the 
aflemblies; and not a Angle refolution was taken, but in 
fubordination to his will. Though he had fubdued all Greece, 
either by the terror of his arms, or the fecret machinations of 
policy, he had not had time fufficient to fubjefl: and ac- 
cuftom it to his power, but had left all things in it in great 
ferment and diforder, the minds of the vanquilhed not being 
yet calmed nor moulded to fubjeftion. 

The Macedonians reflediing on this precarious fituation of 
things, advifed Alexander to relinquilh Greece, and not peril# 
in his refolution of fubduing it by force; * to recover by gentle 
methods the Barbarians who had taken arms, and to footh, as 
it were, thofe glimmerings of revolt and innovation by pru- 
dent referve, complacency, and infinuations, in order to con¬ 
ciliate affedlion. However, Alexander would not liften to 
thefe timorous counfels, but refolved to fecure and fupport 
his affairs by boldnefs and magnanimity; firmly perfuaded, that 
fhould he relax in any point at fir#, all his neighbours would 
fall upon him ; and that were he to endeavour to compromife 
matters, he fhould be obliged to give up all Philip’s con- 
quefts, and by that means confine his dominions to the nar¬ 
row limits of Macedon. He, therefore, made all poffible 
haffe to check the arms of the Barbarians, by marching his 
troops to the banks of the Danube, which he croffed in one 
night. He defeated the King of the Triballi in a great battle; 
made the Getas fly at his approach; fubdued feveral bar¬ 
barous nations, fomc by the terror of his name, and others by 
force of arms; and notwithftanding the arrogantt anfwer of 
their ambaffadors, he taught them to dread a danger ftill more 
near them than the falling of the fky and planets. 

* Gspft7revetv ret; ap%a; ruv vi«TPf»r^<wv* 

+ Alexander, imagining that his name only had (truck thefe people with 
terror, afkcd their ambafladors what things they dreaded molt ? They replied, 
with a haughty tone of voice, that they were afraid of nothing but the falling 
pf the flty and liars. 
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Whilft Alexander was thus employed at a diftance againft 

the Barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated 

more particularly by Demofthenes, formed a powerful alliance 

againft that prince. A falfe report, which prevailed of his 

death, infpired the Thebans with a boldnefs that proved their 

ruin. They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrifon in 
their citadel. p Demofthenes, on the other fide, was every 

day haranguing the people; and fired with contempt for Alex¬ 
ander, whom he called a child , and a * hair-brained boy, he 
allured the Athenians, with a decifive tone of voice, that they 
had nothing to fear from the new King of Macedon, who 
did not dare to ftir out of his kingdom ; but would think him- 
felf vaftly happy, could he lit peaceably on his throne. At 
the fame time he writ letters upon letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip’s lieutenants in Afia Minor, to excite him to rebel. 
This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s fecond wife, 
and was very much difpofed to liften to Demofthenes’s pro- 
pofals. Neverthelefs, as Alexander was grown very diffident 
of him, for which he knew there was but too much reafon; he, 
therefore, to eradicate from his mind all the fufpicions he 
might entertain, and the better to fereen his deligns, fent all 
Demofthenes’s letters to that prince. But Alexander faw 
through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered Hecatasus, 
one of his commanders, whom he had fent into Afia for that 
purpofe, to have him alfaflinated, which was executed ac¬ 
cordingly. Attalus’s death reftored tranquillity to the army, 
and entirely deftroyed the feeds of difeord and rebellion. 

When Alexander had fecurcd his kingdom from the Bar¬ 
barians, he marched with the utmoft expedition towards 
Greece, and palled the Thermopylae. He then fpokc as fol¬ 
lows to thole who accompanied him: “ Demofthenes called 
me, in his orations, a child, when I was in Illyria, and among 
the Triballi; he called me a young man when I was in Thef- 
faly; and I mull now fhow him, before the walls of Athens, 
that I am a man grown.” He appeared lb fuddenly in Bceotia, 
that the Thebans could fcarce believe their eyes; and being 
come before their walls, was willing to give them time to re- 


p ./Efchin. contra Ctcfiph. p. 453. 

* It is In Growl;, a word which iignifies many things in that 

language. 
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pent, and only demanded to have Phoenix and Prothutes, the 
two chief ringleaders of the revolt, delivered up to him; and 
publifhcd, by found of trumpet, a general pardon to all who 
fhould come over to him. But the Thebans, by way of in- 
fult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to 
them; and invited, by a declaration, all who were foilicitous 
for the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impoffible for him to get the better 
of their obftinacy by offers of peace, faw with grief, that he 
fhould be forced to employ his power, and decide the affair by 
force of arms. A great battle was thereupon fought, in which 
the Thebans exerted themfelves with a bravery and ardour 
much beyond their flrength, for the enemy exceeded them 
vaflly in numbers: but after a long and vigorous refiflance, 
fuch as furvived of the Macedonian garrifon in the citadel, 
coming down from it, and charging the Thebans in the rear, 
iurrounded on all fides, the greatefl part of them were cut to 
pieces, and the city was taken and plundered. 

It would be impoffible for words to exprefs the dreadful 
.calamities which the Thebans fuffered on this occafion. Some 
Thracians having pulled down the houfe of a virtuous lady of 
quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all her goods andtrea- 
fures; and their captain having feized the lady, and fatiated. 
his brutal luff with her, afterwards inquired whether fhe had 
not concealed gold and filver. Timoclea, animated by an 
ardent defire of revenge, replying that (he had hid fome, took 
him with herfcli only into her garden, and {bowing him a 
well, told him, that the inflant (lie faw the enemy enter the 
city, fhe herfelf had thrown into it the moft valuable things 
in her poffeflion. The officer overjoyed at what he heard, 
drew near the well, and {looping down to fee its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behind, pufhinghim with all her flrength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him with great 
flones which fhe threw upon him. She was inflantly feized 
by the Thracians, and being bound in chains, was carried 
before Alexander. The prince perceived immediately by her 
mien that flic was a woman of quality and great fpirit, for fhe 
followed thofe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and 
without difeovering the leafl fear. Alexander a/king her 
who flic was, Timoclea replied, I am fiftcr to Theagencs, who 
fought againft Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed 
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in the battle of Chaeronea, where he commanded. The 
prince, admiring the generous anfwer of that lady, and Hill 
more the aftion that fhe had done, gave orders that fhe ihould 
have leave to retire wherever fhe pleafed with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to aft with regard 
to* Thebes. The Phocasans and the people of Plataeae, 
Thef’piae, and Orchomenus, who were all in alliance with 
Alexander, and had fhared in his viftory, reprcfented to him 
the cruel treatment they had met with from the Thebans, 
who alfo had deflroyed their feveral cities; and reproached 
them with the zeal which they had always difeovered, in 
favour of the Perfians again ft the Greeks, who held them in 
the utmoft deteftation; the proof of which was, the oath they 
all had taken to deftroy Thebes, after they fhould have van- 
quifhed the Perfians. 

Cleades, one of the prifoners, being permitted to fpeak, 
endeavoured to excufe in fome meafure the revolt of the The¬ 
bans; a fault, which, in his opinion, fhould be imputed to a 
rafh and credulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of 
will and declared perfidy. Pie remonftrated, that his country¬ 
men, upon a falfe report of Alexander’s death, had indeed too 
rafhly broke into rebellion, not again!! the king, but againft 
his fucceffors. That what crimes foever they might have 
committed, they had been punifhed for them with the utmoft 
feverity, by the dreadful calamity which had befallen their 
city. That there now remained in it none but women, 
children, and old men, from whom they had nothing to fear; 
and who were fo much the greater objefts of companion, as 
they had been no ways concerned in the revolt. He con¬ 
cluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which had 
given birth to fo many gods and heroes, feveral of whom 
were that king’s anceftors, had alfo been the feat of his father 
Philip’s rifing glory, and like afccond native country to him. 

Thefe motives, which Cleades urged, were very ftrong and 
powerful; neverthelefs, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, 
and the city was deflroyed. However, he fet at liberty the 
priefts; all fuch as had right of hofpitality with the Macedo¬ 
nians; the defeendants of Pindar, the famous Poet, who had 
done fo much honour to Greece; and fuch as had oppofed the 
revolt: but all the reft, in number about thirty thoufand, he 
fold, and upwards of fix thoufand had been killed in battle. 
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The Athenians were fo fenfibly affli&ed at the fad di falter 
which had befallen Thebes, that being about to folemnize 
the feftival of the great my fteries, they fufpended them, upon 
account of their extreme grief, and received with the greateft 
humanity all thofe who had fled from the battle, and the 
plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their afylum. 

Alexander’s fo fudden arrival in Greece, had very much 
abated the haughtinefs of the Athenians, and extinguifhed 
Demofthenes’s vehemence and fire; but the ruin of Thebes, 
which was ftill more fudden, threw them into the utmoft 
confternation. They, therefore, had recourfe to intreaties, 
and fent a deputation to Alexander, to implore his clemency. 
Demofthenes was among them; but he was no fooner arrived 
at mount Cytheron, than dreading the anger of that prince, 
he quitted the embaffy, and returned home. 

Immediately Alexander fent to Athens, requiring the citi¬ 
zens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he fuppofed to 
have been the chief inftruments in forming the league which 
Philip his father had defeated at Chasronea. It was on this oc- 
cafion Demofthenes related to the people the fable of the wolves 
and dogs, in which it is fuppofed, “ That the wolves one day 
told the lheep, that in cafe they defired to be at peace with 
them, they muft deliver up to them the dogs who were their 
guard.” The application was eafy and natural, efpecially 
with refpe£i to the orators, who were juftly compared to 
dogs, whofe duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order 
to fave the lives of the flock. 

In this prodigious dilemma of the Athenians, who could 
not prevail with themfelves to deliver up their orators to cer¬ 
tain death, though they had no other way to fave their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friend- 
fhip, offered to undertake the embaffy alone, and intercede for 
them. The king, whether he had fatiated his revenge, or 
endeavoured to blot out, if poflible, by feme aft of clemency, 
the barbarous aftion he had juft before committed; or rather, 
to remove the feverai obftacles which might retard the exe¬ 
cution of his grand defjgn, and by that means not leave, 
during his abfence, the leaft pretence for murmurs, waved his 
demand with regard to the delivery of the orators, and was 
pacified by their fending Caridemus into baniflunent, who 
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being a native of * Orea, had been prefented by the Athg- 

niansfwith his: freedom, fonthe ferVices he had done^the re- 

a *• • ^ 

public. He was fon-in-Iaw to Cherfobleptus, King of. 
Thrace; had learned the art of war under Iphicrates and had 
himfelf frequently commanded the Athenian armies. To 
avoid the purfuit of Alexander, he took refuge with the King 
of Ferfia. v 


As for the Athenians, he not only forgafve them the feveral 
injuries he pretended to have received, but expreffed a parti¬ 
cular regard for them, exhorting them to apply themfelves 
vigoroufly to public affairs, ancl to keep a watchful eye over 
the feveral tran factions.which might happen; becaufe, in cafe 
of his death, their city was to give laws to the reft of Greece. 
Hiftorians relate, that many years after this expedition, hewa3 
feifed with deep remorfe for the calamity he had brought upon 
the Thebans, and that this made him behave with much 
greater humanity towards many other nations. 

So dreadful an example of feverity towards fo powerful a 
city as Thebes, fpread the terror of his arms through all 
Greece, and made all things give way before him. He fum- 
moned, at Corinth, the d affembly of the feveral ftates and 
free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the fame fupreme 
command againft the Perfians as had been granted his father 
a little before his death. No diet ever debated on a more 
important fubjeft. It was the weftern world deliberating 
upon the ruin of the eaft, and the methods for executing a 
revenge fufpended more than an age. The affembly held at 
this time will give rife to events, the relation of which will 
appear aftonifhing and almoft incredible; and to revolutions, 
jvhich will change the difpofition of moft things in the world. 

To form fuch a defign required a prince bold, enterprifing, 
and experienced in war; one of great views, who having ac¬ 
quired ijt mighty name by his exploits, was not to be intimi- 
dated-by dangers, nor checked by obftacles; but above all, a 
monarch who had a Supreme authority over all the ftates of 
Greece, none of which lingly was powerful enough to make 
fo arduous an attempt; and which required, in order for their 

I 


* A city of Euboea. 

+ Plutarch places that 'diet or affembly here, hut others fix it earlier5 
whence Dr. PrUlcaux fuppofcci that it was fummoned twice. 

s 
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a&ing in concert, to be fubjeft to one chief, who might give 
motion to the feveral parts of that great body, by making them 
all concur to the fame end. Such a prince was Alexander. 
It was not difficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the 
people their ancient hatred of the Perfians, their perpetual 
and irreconcileable enemies; whofe deftru&ion they had more 
than once fwore, and whom they had determined to extirpate, 
in cafe an opportunity fhould prefent itfelf for that purpofe; a 
hatred which the inteftine feuds of the Greeks might indeed 
have fufpended, but could never extinguifli. The immortal 
retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks, notwithftanding the vigor, 
ous oppofition of the prodigious army of the Perfians; the 
terror which Agefilaus, with a handful of men, had ftruck 
even as far as Sufa; fhowed plainly what might beexpefted 
from an army, compofed of the flower of the forces of all the 
cities of Greece, and thofe of Macedon, commanded by gene¬ 
rals and officers formed under Philip; and, to fay all in a 
word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the affembly 
were therefore very fhort, and that prince was unanimoufly 
appointed generaliflimo againft the Perfians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and governors of 
cities, with many philofophers, waited upon Alexander, to 
congratulate him upon his. ele&ion. He flattered himfelf, 
that Diogenes of Synope, who was then at Corinth, would 
alfo come like the reft, and pay his compliments. This p.hi- 
lofopher, who entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, 
thought it improper to congratulate men juft upon their ex¬ 
altation; but that mankind ought to wait till thofe perfons 
have performed aftions worthy of their high Rations. Dio¬ 
genes therefore did not ftir out of his houfe; upon which Alex¬ 
ander, attended by all his courtiers, made him a vifit. The 
philofopher was at that time lying down in the fun; but feeing 
lo great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he fat up, 
and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This prince furprifed to 
fee fo famous a philofopher reduced to fucli extreme poverty, 
after faluting him in the kindeft manner, afkcd whether lie 
wanted any thing ? Diogenes replied, “ Yes, that you would 
ftancl a little out of my fun-fhine.” This anfwer railed the 
contempt and indignation of all the courtiers; but the monarch, 
ftruck with the philofophcr’s greatnefs of foul, “ Were I not 
Vol. V. C 
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Alexander / 5 fays he, “ I would be Diogenes.” A very pro¬ 
found fenfe lies hid in this expreflion, which (hows perfe&ly 
.the bent and difpofitidn of the heart of man. Alexander is. 
fenfible that he is formed to poflefs all things; fuch is his 
deftiny, in which he makes his happinefs confift: but then 
in cafe he fhould not be able to compafs his ends, he is alfo 
.fenfible, that to be happy, he mud: endeavour to bring his 
mind to fuch a frame as to want nothing. In a word, all or 
nothing prefents us with the true image of Alexander and Dio¬ 
genes. * How great and powerful foever that prince might 
think himfelf, he could not deny himfelf, on this occafion, 
inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom 
he could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he fet out for Ada, was determined to 
confult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos; 
he happened to arrive at it on thofe days which are called 
unlucky , a feafon in which people were forbid .confulting the 
oracle; and accordingly the prieftefs refufed to go to the 
temple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contradic¬ 
tion to his will, took her forcibly by the arm; and, as he was 
leading her to the temple, fhe cried out., t “ My fon, thou art 
irrcfiftible.” This was all he defired; and catching hold of 
thefe words, which heconfidered as (poke by the oracle, he fet 
out for Macedonia, in order to make preparations for his great 

expedition. 

i 

Note, with regard to the J'cquel of this hijlory. 

I could have wiflied, and it was even my defign, to prefix 
to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical map, as I did to 
thofe of Cyrus the Younger; this being of great affiftance to 
the reader, and enables him to follow the hero in all his con- 
quefts. But it was not in my power to do this here, the map 
of Alexander’s conqueils being too large to be conveniently 
inferted in this volume. But to fupply, in fomc meafure,. this 
deleft, I (hall here give, in one view, a Ihort account of thofe 
countries through which Alexander paficd, till his return from 
India. 

Alexander fets out from Macedonia, which is part of 

Ilomfupra menfuram human# fuferbia turncm^ vidit a/fyum t kui me dare quidquam 
neeeripere* Skneca dc Buncf. I. v. c. 0. t AvwhtO- a w wuu 
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Turkey in Europe, and crofTes the Hellefpont, or the Straits 
of the Dardanelles. 

He crofTes Afia Minor (Natolia) where he fights two battles; 
the firft at the pafs of the river Granicus, and the fecond 
near the city of IfTus. 

After this fecond battle, he enters Syria and Paleftine; 
goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on one of the 
arms of the Nile; advances as far as Lybia to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon; whcrce he returns back, arrives at Tyre, 
and from thence marches towards the Euphrates. 

He crofTes that river, then the Tygris, and gains the cele¬ 
brated viftory of Arbela; poflefTes himfelf of * Babylon, and 
Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 

From thence he pafTes into Hyrcania, to the fea which goes 
by that name, otherwise called the Cafpian fea; and enters 
Parthia, Drangiana, and the country of Paropamifus. 

He afterwards goes into Badlriana and Sogdiana; advances 
as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quintus Curtius the 
Tanais, the farther fide of which is inhabited by the Scythians,- 
whofe country forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various countries, 
crofTes the river Indus; enters India, which lies on this fide 
the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand Mogul’s empire, 
and advances very near the river Ganges, which he alfo in¬ 
tended to pafs, had not his army refufed to follow him. He 
therefore contents himfelf with marching to view the ocean, 
and goes down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoft to which river 
Alexander marched, is computed at leafl eleven hundred 
leagues. 


Add to this the various turnings in Alexander’s marches, 
firft, from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of IfTus 
was fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia; and 
his returning from thence to Tyre,, a journey of three hun¬ 
dred leagues at leafl, and as much fpace at leafl for the wind- 
ings of his route in different places; we fhall find that Alex¬ 
ander, in lefs than eight years, marched his army upwards of 
feventeen hundred .leagues, without including his return tQ 
Babylon. 

C 2 


* The capital of Babylonia. 
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A. M. 
3670. 

Ant. J. C. 
334 - 


Sect. III. Alexander fids out from Macedon upon his expc~ 
dition againji the Perfians . He arrives at llion , and pays 
great honour to the tomb of Achilles . He fights the firjl 
battle againji the Perfians at the river Gram cm, and obtains a 
famous viBory , 

r A LEXANDER being arrived in his kingdom, held & 
council with the chief officers of his army, and the 
grandees of his court, on the expedition he meditated againft 
Perfia, and the- meafures he fhould take in order to fucceed in 
it. The whole affembly was unanimous, except on one arti¬ 
cle. Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, 
before he engaged in an enterprife which would neceffarily 
be a long one, ought to make choice of a confort in order to 
fecure himfelf a fucceffor to his throne. But Alexander, who 
was of a violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this advice 
and believed, that after he had been nominated generaliffimo 
of the Greeks, and that his father had left him an invincible 
army, it would be a Ihame for him to lofe his time in folem- 
nifing his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of 14 for which 
reafon he determined to fet out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very fplendid facrifices to the 
gods, and caufed to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, 
* Scenical games, that had been inftituted by one of his ances¬ 
tors in honour of Jupiter and the Mufes. This feftivai conti¬ 
nued nine days, agreeable to the number of tliofe goddeffes. 
He had a tent raifed large enough to hold an hundred tables, 
on which confequently nine hundred covers might be laid. 
To this feaft, the feveral princes of his family, all theambaf- 
fadors, generals, and officers, were invited. 5 Pie a Hex 
treated his whole army. It was then lie had the famous 
vifion, in which he was exhorted to march fpeedily into Afia. 
of which mention will be made in the fecjuel. 

Before he fet out upon this expedition, he fettled the affairs 
of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, 
with twelve thonfand foot, and near the fame number of boric. 

He alfoinquired into the domeftic affairs of his friends, 
giving to one an eflatc in land, to another a village, to a third 


r Diocl. 1 , xvii. p, 499 -503. Arrian I. i. p. *3 — 36, Pint, in 
673. Juftin. 1 . xi. c. 5, 6. * Jolcph. Antiquir. lib. xi. 

* Theatrical.rcprefciuarion* were lb called. 


Alex, p. 67a, 
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the revenues of a town, to a fourth the toll of an harbour. 
And as all the revenues of his demefnes were already em¬ 
ployed and exhaufled by his donations, Perdiccas faid to him, 
“ My lord, what is it you referve for yourfelf ?” Alexander 
replying, “ Hope:” Says Perdiccas, “ The fame hope ought 
therefore to fatisfy us;” and fo refufed very generoufly to ac¬ 
cept of what the king had appointed him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of govern¬ 
ing it, is of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander 
was fenfible, that this fecret confifts in making it the interell of 
every individual to promote his grandeur; and to govern his 
fubjefts in fuch a manner, that they may feel his power by 
no other marks than his bounty. It is then the interell of 
every perfon unites with that of the prince. They are one's 
own poffeffions, one’s own happinefs which we love in his 
perfon; and we are fo many times attached to him (and by 
as clofe ties) as there are things we love, and receive from 
him.. All the fequel of this hiftory will fliow, that no perfon 
ever made a more happy ufe of this maxim than Alexander, 
who thought himfelf railed to the throne, merely that he might 
do good; and indeed his liberality, which was truly royal, was 
neither fatisfied nor exhaufled by the noblell a£ls of benefi¬ 
cence. 

Alexander, after having completely fettled affairs in Mace¬ 
donia, and ufedall the precautions imaginable, to prevent any 
troubles from arifing in it during his abfence, fet out for Alia 
m the beginning of the fpring. His army confifled of little 
more than thirty thoufand foot, and four or live thoufand 
horfe; but then they were all brave men; were well difci- 
plincd, and inured to fatigues; had made feveral campaigns 
under Philip; and were each of them*, in cafe of necellity, 
capable of commanding. Moll of the officers were 
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threelcorc years of age; and when they were cither affem- 
bled t, or drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air 
ot a venerable fenate. Parmenio commanded the infantry. 
Phi Iotas, his fon, had eighteen hundred horfe | under him; 
and Callas, the fon of Harpalus, the fame number of Theffa- 
lian cavalry. The reft of the horfe, who were compofed of 

* ^ tam mlites, qniim mngijlroi tmlU'uv eleflos put ares, Justin. 1, xi. c. 6. 

+ Uhji frincipia cajh’onnn ccrmres 9 Jena turn tt aiicujus prifea rcij >. vidirt dtitrtu Id, 

l Theib were all Macedonians. 
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natives of the feveral ftates of Greece, and amounted to fix 
hundred, had their particular commander. The Thracians 
and Pseonians, who were always in front, were headed by 
Caflander. Alexander began his route along the lake Cerci- 
num towards Ampbipolis; eroded the river Strymon, near 
its mouth; afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Seftos after 
twenty days’ march. He then commanded Parmenio to crofs 
over from Seftos to Abydos, with all the horfe and part of the 
foot; which he accordingly did by the afliftance of an hun¬ 
dred and threefcore gallies, and feveral flat-bottomed veflels. 
As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of the 
Achaians, hitnfelf fleering his own galley; and being got to 
the middle of the Hellefpont, he facrificed a bull to Neptune 
and the Nereides; and made effufions in the fea from a golden 
cup. It is alfo related, that after having thrown a javelin at 
the land, as thereby to take pofleflion of it, he landed the firft 
in Afia'; and leaping from the fhip, completely armed, and 
in the higheft tranfports of joy, he erefted altars on the fhore 
to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having favoured 
him with fo propitious a defcent. He had done the fame at 
his leaving Europe. He depended fo entirely on the happy 
fuccefs of his arms, and the rich fpoils he fhould find in Afia, 
that he had made very little provifion for fo great an expedition; 
perfuaded that war, when carried on fuccefsfully, would fupply 
all things neceffary for war. He had but feventy * talents in 
money, to pay his army, and only a month’s provifion. I 
before obferved, that he had divided his patrimony among his 
generals and officers; and a circumftance of great impor¬ 
tance is, that he had infpired his foldiers with fo much 
courage and fecurity, that they fancied they marched, not to 
precarious war, but certain vi&ory. 

1 Being arrived at the city of Lampfacus, which he was 
determined to deftroy, in order to punifh the rebellion of its 
inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that place, came to 
him. This man, who was a famous hiftorian, had been very 
intimate with Philip his father; and Alexander himfelf had a 
great efleem for him, having been his pupil. The king, fuf- 
pefiling the bufinefs he was come upon, to be beforehand with 


t Val. Mux. 1 . vii. c, 3. 

* Seventy thou fund crowns. 
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him, fwore, in exprefs terms, that he would never grant his 
requell. “ The favour I have to defire of you,” fays 
Anaximenes, “ is, that you would deltroy Lampfacus.” By 
this witty evafion the hiftorian faved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid 
great honours to the manes of Achilles, and caufed games to 
be celebrated round his tomb. He admired and envied the 
double felicity of that renowned Grecian, in having found, 
during his life-time, a faithful friend in Patroclus; and, after 
his death, a herald in Homer, worthy the greatnefs of his ex¬ 
ploits. And indeed had it not been for the Iliad, the 
name of Achilles would have perilhed in the fame grave with 
his body. 

At lad Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a 
river of Phrygia. Th cSatrapa, or deputy-lieutenants, waited 
his coming on the other fide of it, firmly refolved to difpute 
the palfage with him. Their army confided of + one hundred 
thoufand foot, and upwards of ten thoufand horfe. Memnon, 
who was a Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the 
coadof Afia, had advifed the generals not to venture a battle; 
but to lay wade the plains, and even the cities, thereby to 
ftarve Alexander’s army, and oblige him to return back into 
Europe. Memnon was the bed of all Darius’s generals, and 
had been the principal agent in his vi&ories. It is not eafy to 
determine what we ought to admire mod in him; whether 
his great wifdom in council, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his zeal and attachment to his fovereign. The 
counfel he gave on this occafion was excellent, when we 
confidcr that his enemy was fiery and impetuous; had neither 
town, magazine, nor place of retreat; that he was entering a 
country to which he was abfolutely a dranger, inhabited by 
enemies; that delays alone would weaken and ruin him; and 
that his only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But 
Arfites, a Phrygian fatrap, oppoled the opinion of Memnon,' 


* Cum hi Sigtvo ad Slihillh tumulum cwflitiflct ; 0 fortunate , inquit, adolcfccns, qui 
tna •virtu tn JJomcrumpracomm uwenerhl Et n)cr<}. Na/u , mji Ilias ilia extitij/et, idem 
tumulus, qui corpus rjus contcxerat, etiam nomcti obruijjbt, Cic, pro Arch. n. 24. 


I According to Judin, their army confided of fix hundred thoufand foot, 
whereas Arrian declares there were no more than twenty thoufand. Both 
thefeaccounts arc improbable, and there isdoubtlefs fomc fault in the toxt, and 
therefore 1 follow Diodorus Siculus, 
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and protefted he would never fuffer the Grecians to make fucli 
havock in the territories he governed. This ill counfel pre¬ 
vailed over that of the foreigner (Memnon) whom the Per- 
fians, to their great prejudice, fufpefted of a defign to protraft 
the war, and by that means makehimfelf neceffary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his 
heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry 
in the wings: the baggage followed in the rear. Being ar¬ 
rived upon the banks of the Granicus, Parmenio advifed him 
to encamp there in battle-array, in order that his forces might 
'have time to reft themfelves, and not to pafs the river till very 
early next morning, becaufe the enemy would then be lefs 
able to prevent him. He added, that it would be too danger¬ 
ous to attempt eroding a river in fight of an enemy, efpecially 
as that before them was deep, and its banks very craggy; fo 
that the Perfian cavalry, who waited their coming in battle- 
array, on the other fide, might eafily defeat them before they 
were drawn up. That befides the lofs which would be fuftained 
on this occafion, this enterprise, in cafe it fhould prove unfuc- 
cefsful, would be of dangerous confequence to their future 
affairs; the fame and glory of arms depending on the firft 
aftions. 

However, thefe reafons were not able to make the lead 
impreflion on Alexander, who declared, that it would be a 
fhame, fhould he, after eroding the Hellefpont, fuffer his pro- 
grefs to le retarded by a rivulet, for fo he called the Granicus 
out of contempt: that they ought to take advantage of the 
terror, which the fuddennefs of his arrival, and the boldnefs 
of his attempt, • had fpread among the Perfians; and anfwcr 
the high opinion the world conceived of his courage, and 
the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy’s horfe, which 
was very numerous, lined the whole fhore, and formed a large 
front, in order to oppofe Alexander, wherever he fhould en¬ 
deavour to pafs; and the foot, which confided chiefly of 
Greeks, in Darius’s fervicc, was polled behind, upon an eafy 
afeent. 

The two armies continued a long time in fight of each other, 
on the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. The 
Perfians waited till the Macedonians fhould enter the river, 
in order to charge them to advantage upon their landing; and 
the latter leaned to be making choice of a place proper for 
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crolling, and to Purvey the countenance of their enemies. 
Upon this, Alexander having ordered his horfe to be brought, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, and 
behave gallantly. He himfelf commanded the right wing, 
and Parmenio the left. The king firfl: caufed a flrong de¬ 
tachment to march into the river, himfelf following it with 
the reft of the forces. He made Parmenio advance afterwards 
with the left wing. He himfelf led on the right wing into 
the river, followed by the reft of the troops; the trumpets 
founding, and the whole army raifing cries of joy. 

The Perfians, feeing this detachment advance forward, began 
to let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the declivity 
was not fo great, in order to keep the Macedonians from land¬ 
ing. But now the horfe engaged with great fury; one part 
endeavouring to land, and the other ftriving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whofe cavalry was vaftly inferior in num¬ 
ber, befides the advantage of the ground, were wounded with 
the darts that were (hot from the eminence; not to mention 
that the flower of the Perfian horfe were drawn together in 
this place; and that Memnon, in concert with his fons, com¬ 
manded there. The Macedonians therefore at firfl gave 
ground, after having loft the firfl ranks, which made a vigor, 
ous defence. Alexander, who had followed them clofe, and 
re-inforccd them with his belt troops, heads them himfelf, 
animates them by his prefence, pufhes the Perfians, and routs 

them; upon which the whole army follow after, crofs the 
river, and attack the enemy on all fides. 

Alexander fir ft charged the thickeft part of the enemy’s horfe, 
in which the generals fought. He himfelf was particularly 
confpicuous hy his (hicld, and the plume of feathers that over- 
fliadowcd his helmet, on the two tides of which there rofetwo 
wings, as it were, of a great length, and fo vaftly white, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge was very 
furious about his perfon; and though only horfe engaged, they 
fought like foot, man to man, without giving way on cither 

fide; every one ftriving to repulfe his adverfary, and gain 
ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, 
and Ion-in-law to Darius, diflinguifhed himfelf above the reft 
of the generals by his fuperior bravery. Being furrounded by 
forty Perfian lords, all of them his relations, of experienced 
valour, and who never moved from his fide, he carried terror 
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wherever he moved. Alexander obferving in how gallant a 
manner he fignalifed himfelf, clapped fpurs to his horfe, and 
advanced towards him. Immediately they engage, and each 
having thrown a javelin, wounded the other {lightly. Spi- 
throbates falls furioully fwordinhand upon Alexander, who, 
being prepared for him, thrufts his pike into his face, and 
laid him dead at his feet. At that very moment, Rofaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the fide, gives him 
fo furious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat 
off his plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was 
going to repeat his blow on the head, which now appeared 
through his fraflured helmet, Ciitus cuts off Rofaces’s hand 
with one ftroke of his fcimetar, and by that means faved his 
fovcreign’s life. The danger to which Alexander had been 
expofed, greatly animated the courage of his foldiers, who 
now perform wonders. The Perfians in the centre of the 
horfe, upon whom the light-armed troops, who had been 
polled in the intervals of the horfe, poured a perpetual dif- 
charge of darts; being unable to fuftain any longer the attack 
of the Macedonians, who {truck them all in the face, the two 
wings were immediately broke and put to flight. Alexander 
did not purfue them long, but turned about immediately to 
charge the foot. 

Thefe, fays Lhe hiftorian, at firft flood their ground, which 
was owing to the furprife the)' were feifed with, rather than 
bravery. But when they law themfclves attacked at the fame 
time by the cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
croflcd the river, and that the battalions were now engaged; 
thofc of the Perfians did not make cither a long ora vigorous 
refillance, and were loon put to flight, the Grecian infantry in 
Darius's fervice excepted. This body of foot retiring to a 
hill, demanded a promife from Alexander to let: them march 
away unmoleJled; but following the di6lat.es of his wrath, 
rather than thofe of reafon, he ruffled into the midft of this 
body of foot, and prefcntly loll his horfe, (not Bucephalus) 
who was killed with the thru ft of a fword. The battle was 
fo hot round him, that moll of the Macedonians, who loll 
their lives on this occafion, fell here; for they fought again ft 
a body of men who were well difeiplined, had been inured 
to war, and fought in defpair. They were all cut to pieces, 
two thoufand excepted, who were taken prifoners. 
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A great number of the chief Perfian commanders lay dead 
on the fpot. Arfites fled into Phrygia, where it is faid he laid 
violent hands upon himfelf, for having been the caufe that 
the battle was fought. It would have been more glorious for 
him had he died in the field. Twenty thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe, were killed in this engage¬ 
ment, on the fide of the Barbarians; and of the Macedonians, 
twenty-five of the royal horfe were killed at the firfi attack. 
Alexander ordered Lyfippus to make their ftatues in bra'fs, all 
which were fet up in a city of Macedon called Dia, in honour 
of them, from whence they were many years after carried to 
Rome by Q. Metellus. About threescore of the other horfe 
were killed; and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all 
laid, with their arms and equipage, in onegrave; and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children from every 
kind of tribute and Service. 

He alfo took the utmoft care of the wounded, vifited them, 
and faw their wounds drefled. He inquired very particularly 
into their adventures, and permitted every one of them to re¬ 
late his aftions in the battle, and boaft his bravery. A prince 
gains many advantages by fuch a familiarity and condefcenfion. 
He alfo granted the rites of Sepulture to the grandees of Perfia, 
and did not even refufe it to fuch Greeks as died in the Perfian 
Service; but all thofe whom he took prifoners he laid in chains, 
and Sent them to work as flaves in Macedonia, for having 
fought under the Barbarian fiandards againft their country, 
contrary to the exprefs prohibition made by Greece upon that 
head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleafure to fhare the honour 
of his vi&ory with the Greeks: and lent particularly to the 
Athenians, three hundred Shields* being part of the plunder 
taken from the enemy; and caufed the glorious infcription 
following to be infcribed on the reft of the fpoils: Alexander , 
fon of Philip , with the Greeks (the Lacedcemonians excepted) 
gained theft fpoils from the Barbarians , who inhabit AJia . A 
condu£l of this kind argues a very uncommon and amiable 
grcatnefs of foul in a conqueror, who generally cannot, 
without great reluClancc, admit others to fliarc in his glory. 
The greateft part of the gold and filver plate, the purple 

carpets, and other furniture of the Perfian luxury, he Sent to 
his mother. 
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Sect. IV. 'Alexander conquers the greatef part of AJia Minor, 
He falls Jick of a mortal dijlemper , occafioned by bathing in 
the river Sydn us . Philip the pkyjician cures him in a few days . 
Alexander paffes the Straits of Cilicia . Darius advances at 
the fame time . The bold and free anfzuer ofCaride?nus to that 
prince , zvkick cofs him his life . Defcription of Darius's 
march . 


A.M. 
3671. 
Ant.]. C. 
333 * 


,r T^HE fuccefs of the battle of the Granicus had all the 
** happy confequences that could naturally be expe&ed 
from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the bulwark of the 
Barbarian empire on the fide next the fea, furrendered to 
Alexander, who thereupon gave the citizens their liberty, and 
permitted them to live after their own laws* Four days after 
he arrived at Ephefus, carrying with him thofe who had been 
banifhed from thence for being his adherents, and reftored its 
popular form of government. He afTigned to the temple of 
Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings of Perfia. 
He offered a great number of facrifices to that goddefs; folem- 
nifed her myfteries with the utmoft pomp, and condufted the 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in battle-array. The 
Ephefians had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, which 
had been burned the night of Alexander’s birth, as was before 
obferved, and the work was now very forward. Dinocrates, 
a famous architeft, who fuperintended this edifice, was em¬ 
ployed by this king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander 
offered to pay the Ephefians all the expencesthey had already 
been at, and to furnifh the remainder, provided they would 
inferibe the temple only with his name; for he was fond, or 
rather infatiable, of every kind of glory. The inhabitants of 
Ephefus not being willing to confent to it, and however afraid 
to refufe him that honour openly, had recourfe to an artful 
flattery for an evafion. They told him, that it was incon- 
fiflent for one god to ere£t monuments to another. Before 
he left Ephefus, the deputies of the cities of Trallis and Mag- 
nefia waited upon him with the keys of thofe places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered 
with the hopes of a fudden and powerful fupport, Ihut their 


Diod. 1 . xvii. p. 503-51 r. Arrian. 1 . i. p. 36—59. & 1 . ii. p. 60—66. 
Flin. m Alex. p. 673, 674. Curt. 1 . iii. c, 1-3. luftin. I xi. c\ 7, 8 - 
Strab. 1 . xiv. p. 640. Solin, c. xl. 
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gates agalnft him: and indeed the Perfian fleet, which was 
very considerable, made a fhow as if it would fuccour that 
city; but after having made feveral fruitlefs attempts to en¬ 
gage that of the enemy, it was forced to fail away. Memnon 
had fliut himfelf up in this fortrefs, with a great number of 
his foldiers, who had efcaped from the battle, and was deter¬ 
mined to make a good defence, Alexander, who would not 
lofe a moment’s time, attacked it, and planted fcaling-ladders 
on all fides. The fcalado was carried on with great vigour, and 
oppofed with no lefs intrepidity, though Alexander fent frefh 
troops to relieve one another without the leaft intermiflion; 
and this lafted feveral days. At laft, finding his foldiers were 
every where repulfed, and that the city was provided with 
every thing for a long fiege, he planted all his machines againft 
it, made a great number of breaches, and whenever thefe were 
attacked, a new fcalado was attempted. The befieged, after 
fullaining all thefe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitu¬ 
lated, for fear of being taken by ftorm.* Alexander treated 
all theMilefians with the utmott humanity, and fold all the 
foreigners who were found in it. The hiflorians do not make, 
any mention of Memnon, but we may reafonably fuppofe that 
he marched out with the garrifon. 

Alexander, feeing that the enemy’s fleet was failed away, A w 
refolved to lay up his own, the expence of it being too great, 3671. 
not to mention that he wanted money for things of greater Al ^* C ' 
importance. Some hiflorians are even of opinion, that as 
he was upon the point of coming to a battle with Darius, 
which was to determine the fate of the two empires, he was 
refolved to deprive his foldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to 
leave them no other refource than that of viflory. He, 
therefore, retained fuch veffels only of his fleet, as were abfo- 
lutely neceffary for trdnfporting the military engines, and a 
fmall number of other gallies. 

After poffefling himfelf of Miletus, lie marched into Cariu, 
in order to lay fiege to Halicarnaffus. The city was of pro¬ 
digious difficult accefs from its happy fituation, and had been 
/trongly fortified. Befides, Memnon, the ableft as well as the 


mofi valiant of all Darius’s commanders, had got into it with 
a body of choice foldiers, with defign to fignalizc his courage 
and fidelity for his fovercign. He accordingly made a very 
noble defence, in which lie was fecondcd by Ephialtes, another 
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general of great merit. Whatever could be expe&ed from the 
moft intrepid bravery, and the moil confummate knowledge 
in the fcience of war, was confpicuous on both Tides on this 
occafion. After the befiegers had, with incredible labour, 
filled up part of the ditches, and brought their engines near 
the walls, they had the grief to fee their works demolifhed in 
an inftant, and their engines fet on fire, by the frequent 
vigorous Tallies of the befieged. After beating down part of 
a wall with their battering-rams, they were aftonilhed to fee 
a new one behind it; which was To fudden, that it feemed to 
rife out of the ground. The attack of thefe walls, which were 
built in a femi-circular form, deftroyed a prodigious number of 
men; becaufe the befieged, from the top of the towers that 
were railed on the feveral Tides, took the enemy in flank. It 
was evidently Teen at this ficge, that the ftrongeft fortifications 
of a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. The 
fiege was held out To long, and attended with fuch furprifing 
difficulties, as would have difcouraged any warrior but an 
Alexander; yet his troops were animated by the view of 
dangers, and their patience was at laft fuccefsful. Memnon, 
finding it impoffible for him to hold out any longer, was forced 
to abandon the city. As the Tea was open to him, after having 
put a ftrong garrifon into the citadel, which was well ftored 
with provifion, he took with him the furviving inhabitants, 
with all their riches, and conveyed them into the ifland of 
Cos, which was not far from HalicarnalTus. Alexander did 
not think proper to befiege the citadel, it being of little impor¬ 
tance after the city was deftroyed, which he demolifhed to the 
very foundations. He left it, after having encompaffed it with 
ltrong walls, and left fome good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemifia, queen of Caria, Idrieus her 
brother reigned in her Head. The feeptre devolved upon Ada, 
fitter and wife of Idrieus, according to the cuftom of the 
country; but (liewas dethroned by Pexodorus, to whom fuc- 
ceeded, by Darius’s command, Orontobates, his Ton-in-law. 
Ada, however, was ftill po (felled of a fortrefs called Alinda, 
the keys of which (he had carried to Alexander, the inftant fhe 
heard of his arrival in Caria, and had adopted him for her fon. 
The king was fo far from contemning this honour, that he 
left her the quiet pofleffion of her own city; and, after having 


i 
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taken Halicarnaffus, as he by that means was matter of the 
whole country, he reftored the government of it to Ada. 

y This lady, as ateftimony of the deep fenfe fhe had of the 
favours received irom Alexander, fent him every day meats 
drefled in the moil exquifite manner; delicious pies of all 
forts, and the moll excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander 
anfwered the queen on this occafion, Thai all this train was 
“ of no fervice to him, for that he was poffefled of much better 
“ cooks, whom* Leonidas his governor had given him; one 
“ of whom prepared him a good dinner, and that was by 
“ walking a great deal in the morning very early; and the 
“ other prepared him an excellent /upper, and that was dining 
46 very moderately .’ 5 

Several kings of Alia Minor fubmitted voluntarily to Alex¬ 
ander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one of fchefe, who 
afterwards adhered to this prince, and followed him in his 
expeditions. He was fon to Ariobarzanes, governor of 
Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has been 
made elfewhere. z He is computed to be the fixteenth king 
from Artabazus, who is confidered as the founder of that 
kingdom, of which he was put in pofleffion by Darius, fon of 
Hyftafpes his father. The famous Mithridates, who fo long 
employed the Roman armies, was one of his fucccflbrs. 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, permitted 
all fucli of his foldiers, as had married that year, to return into 
Macedonia, there to fpend the winter with their wives, upon 
condition that they would return in the fpring. He appointed 
three officers to march them thither and back again. This 
agrees exaftly with the law of a Mofes; and, as we do not 
find that this law or cuflom was ufed by any other nation, it 
is very probable that Ariflotlc had learned it from fome Jew, 
with whom he became acquainted in Afia; and that approving 
it as a very wife and juft cuftom, he therefore had recom¬ 
mended it to his pupil, who remembered it on this occafion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very early. 
He had debated, whether it would be proper for him to march 

direQly againft Darius, or fliould fir ft fubdue the reft of the 

* 

y Pint, in Alex. p. 677. 
z Plows, 1 . iii, e. 5. u Dcut. xxiv. 5. 
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maritime provinces. The latter opinion appeared the fafeft, 
fince he thereby would not be molefted by fucli nations as he 
fliould leave behind him. b This progrefs was a little inter¬ 
rupted at firft. Near Phafelis, a city fituated between Lycia 
and Pamphylia, is a defile along the fea-fliore, which is always 
dry at low water, fo that travellers may pafs it at that time; 
but when the fea rifes, it is all under water. As it was now 
winter, Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was defirous 
of palling it before the waters fell. His forces were, there¬ 
fore, obliged to march a whole day in the water, which came 
up to their waift. Some hiflorians, purely to embellilh this 
incident, relate that the fea, by the divine command, had 
fubmitted fpontaneoully to Alexander, and had opened a way 
to him, contrary to the ufual courfeof nature; among thefe 
writers is Ouintus Curtius. I.t is furprifing that Jofephus 
the hiftorian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of the 
Jewspafling through the Red Sea on dry land, fliould have 
cited this circumftance by way of example, the falfity of 
which Alexander himfelf had refuted. For Plutarch relates, 
that he had wrote only as follows in one of his letters, “ That 
when he left the city of Phafelis, he marched on foot through 
the pafs of the mountain called Climax and it is very well 
known that this prince, who was vaftly fond of the marvellous, 
never let flip any opportunity of perfuading the people, that 
the gods prote&ed him in a very fingular manner. 

During his being in the neighbourhood of Phafelis, he dif- 
covered a confpiracy which was carrying on by Alexander, 
fon of Eropus, whom he had a little before appointed general 
of the Thelfalian cavalry, in the room of Calas, whom he had 
made governor of a province. Darius, upon the receipt of a 
letter which this traitor had fent him, promifed him a reward 
of a thoufand ,Jf talents of gold, with the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia, in cafe he could murder Alexander; believing this 
was not paying too dear for a crime, which would rid him of 
fo formidable an enemy. The meffengcr who carried the 
king’s anfwer being feifed, made a full confeffion, by which 
means the traitor was brought to condign punifinnent. 

Alexander, after having fettled affairs in Cilicia and Pam- 


b St rah. 1, xiv. p. 666. 

v About one million five hundred thoufand pounds ftorling. 
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phylia, marched his army to Celaenas, a city of Phrygia, 
watered by the river Marfyas, which the fiftions of poets have 
made fo famous. He fummoned the garrifon of the citadel, 
whither the inhabitants were retired, to furrender; but thefe 
believing it impregnable, anfwered haughtily, that they would 
firft die. However, finding the attack carried on with great 
vigour, they defired a truce of fixty days, at the expiration of 
which they promifed to open their gates, in cafe they were 
not fuccoured: and accordingly, no aid arriving, they fur- 
rendered themfelves upon the day fixed. 

From thence the King marched into Phrygia, the capital 

of which was called Gordion, the ancient and famous refi- 

dence of King Midas, fituated on the river Sangarius. 

Having taken the city, he was defirous of feeing the famous 

chariot to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, 

which fattened the yoke to the beam, was tied with fo much 

art, and the firings were twitted in fo wonderful a manner, 

that it was impoflible to difcover where it begun or ended. 

According to an ancient tradition of the country, an oracle 

had foretold, that the man who could untie it, fhould pofTefs 

the empire of Afia. Now Alexander was firmly perfuaded 

that this promife related to himfelf; after many fruitlefs trials, 

he cried, c “ It is no matter which way it be untied,” and 

thereupon cut it with his fword, and by that means, fays the 

hiftorian, either eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was fetting every engine at work, 

in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodian 

advifed him to carry the war into Macedonia, which counfel 

feemed the moft proper to extricate him from the prefent 

danger; for the Lacedaemonians, and feveral other Greek 

nations, who had no attention for the Macedonians, would 

have been ready to join him; by which means Alexander mutt 

have been forced to leave Afia, and return fuddenly ovcr~fea, 

to defend his own country. Darius approved this counfel, and! 

having determined to follow it, charged Memnon to put it in 

execution. Accordingly he was declared admiral of the fleet, 

and captain-general of all the forces defigned for that expe* 
dition. 


Vol. V. 


D 


c Scrum ornuli velvrl mpkviu Quint, Cv/ir. 
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That prince could not poffibly have made a better choice. 
Memnon was the ableft general in his fervice, had fought a 
great many years under the Perfian ftandards with the utmott 
fidelity. Had his advice been taken, the battle of the Gra- 
nicus had not been fought. He did not abandon his mailer’s 
interefts after that misfortune, but had affembled the fcattered 
remains of the army, and immediately went firft to. Miletus, 
from thence to Halicarnaffus, and laftly into the ifland of Cos, 

where he was when he received his new commiflion. This 

♦ • 

place was the rendezvous for the fleet; and Memnon was 
now meditating wholly upon the manner how to put his de- 
fign in execution. He made himfelf matter of the ifland of 
Chios, and all Lefbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pafs over into Eubcea, and to 
make Greece and Macedonia the feat of the war, but died 
before Mitylene, which city he had been forced to befiege. 
His death was the gr.eatefl misfortune that could poffibly have 
happened to Perfia. We fee on this occafion the ineflimable 
worth of a man of merit, whofe death is fometimes the ruin of 
a flate. The lofs of Memnon fruitrated the execution of the 
plan he had formed; for Darius not having one general in 
his army who was able to fupply Memnon’s place, abandoned 
entirely the only enterprife which could have faved his empire. 
His whole refuge, therefore, now lay in the armies of the 
Eafh Darius, di(Tatisfied with all his generals, refolved to 
command in perfon, and appointed Babylon for the rendez¬ 
vous of his army; whereupon being muttered, they were found 
to be about four, five, or fix hundred thoufand men, for 
hiftorians differ very much on this head. 

Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Paphlagonia 
and Cappadocia, which he fubdued. It was there he heard 
of Memnon’s death, the news whereof confirmed him in the 
refolution he had taken of marching immediately into the 
provinces of Upper Afia. Accordingly he advanced by hafty 
marches into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called # 
Cyrus’s camp. From thence there is no more than fifty 
ftadia (two leagues and a half each) to the pafs of Cilicia, 
which is a very narrow Jlrait, through which travellers are 

► 

* Quintus Curtins fuppofes it to be lb called from Cyrus the Great, and 
Arrian from the Younger Cyrus, which opinion appears the molt probable* 
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obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarfus. The officer who 
guarded it in Darius’s name, had left but tew foldiers in it, and 
thofe fled the inftant they heard of the enemy’s arrival. 
Upon this, Alexander entered the pafs, and, after viewing 
very attentively the fituation of the place, he admired his own 
good fortune; and confefled, that he might have been very 
eaflly flopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
flones: for, not to mention that this pafs was fo narrow, that 
four men completely armed could fcarcely walk a-breaft in 
it; the top of the mountain hung over the road, which was not 
only ftraight, but broke in feveral places, by the fall of tor- 

rents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarfus, 
where it* arrived the inliant the Perlians were fetting fiic to 
that place, to prevent his plundering the great riches of fo 
flourilhing a city. But Parmenio, whom the King had fent 
thither with a detachment of horfe, arrived very feafonably 
to flop the progrefs ot the fire, and marched into the city, 
which he faved; the Barbarians having fled the moment they 
heard of his arrival. 


Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not fo remark¬ 
able for the breadth of its channel, as for the beauty of its 
waters, which are vaftly limpid; but at the fame time excef- 
fively cold, becaufe of the tufted trees with which its banks 
are over-fhadowed. It was now about the end of fummer, 
which is exccflively hot in Cilicia, and in the hottefi part of 
the day, when the King, who was quite covered with fweat 
and dirt, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that 
river, invited by the beauty and clearnefs of the firearm 
However, the inftant he plunged into it, he was feifed with 
fo violent a fhivering, that all the ftanders-by fancied he was 
dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting 
away. The news of this fad difafter threw the whole army 
into the utmoft confternation. They all burft into tears, ahd 
breathed their plaints in the following words: u Thegreateft 
“ prince that ever lived is tome from us in the midft of his 
“ profperitics and conquefts; not in a battle, or at the ftorm- 
“ ing of a city; but dies by his bathing in a river.* Darius, 
il who is coming up with us, will conquer before he has feen 
u his enemy. We fhall be forced to retire, like fo many fugi- 

Da 
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44 tives, through thofe very countries which we entered with 
“ triumph; and as the places through which we muft pafs are 
44 either defart or depopulated, hunger only, Ihould we meet 
44 no other enemy, will itfelf deflroy us. But who (hall guide 
44 us in our flight, or dare to fet himfelf up in Alexander’s 
41 (lead? And fhould we be fo happy as to arrive at theHeU 
44 lefpont, how (hall we furnilh ourfelves with veffels to crofs 
44 it?” After this, direfting their whole thoughts to the 
prince, and forgettingtherafelves, they cried aloud: 44 Alas! 
44 how fad is it that he, who was our king, and the companion 
14 of our toils; a king in the flower of his youth, and in the 
44 courfe of his greateft profperities, fliould be taken off, and 
44 in a manner tome from our arms!” 

At lall the King recovered his fenfes by degrees, and began 
to know the perfons who flood round him; though the only 
fymptom he gave of his recovery was, his being fenfible of 
his illnefs. But he was more indifpofed in mind than in 
body, for news was brought that Darius might foon arrive. 
Alexander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus 
expofed naked and defencelefs to his enemy, and robbed of 
fo noble a vi&ory, fincehe was now reduced to the melancholy 
condition of dying obfcurely in his tent, and far from having 
attained the glory he had promifed himfelf. Having ordered 
his confidents and phyficians to come into his tent, 44 You 
44 fee (faid he) my friends, the fad extremity to which fortune 
44 reduces me. Methinks I already hear the found of the 
44 enemy’s arms, and fee Darius advancing. He undoubt- 
44 edly held intelligence with my evil * genius, when he wrote 
44 letters to his lieutenants in fo lofty and contemptuous a 
44 ftrain; however, he fhall not obtain his defire, provided 
44 fuch a cure as I want is attempted. The prefent condition 
44 of my affairs will not admit either of flow remedies or fearful 
44 phyficians. A fpeedy death is more eligible to me than a 
44 flow cure. In cafe the phyficians think it is in their power 
44 to do me any good, they are to know, that I do not fo much 
44 wifh to live as to fight.” 

1 his ludden impatience of the king fpread an univerfal 

^ ¥ Darius, who imagined himfelf Pure of overcoming Alexander, had writ to 
his lieutenants, that they fliould chaftifc this young fool; and after clothing 
him in purple out of dcrifion, fhould fend him bound hand and foot to the 
court. Fr£INSiisim in Quint, Curt. 
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alarm. The phyficians, who were fenfible they fhould be 
anfwerable for the event, did not dare to hazard violent and 
extraordinary remedies; efpecially as Darius had publifhed, 
that he would reward with a thoufand* talents the man who 
ihouJd kill Alexander. However Philip, an Acarnanian, 
one of his phyficians, who had always attended upon him 
from his youth, loved him with the utmoft tendernefs, not 
only as his fovereign, but his child; raifing himfelf (merely 
out of affe&ionto Alexander) above all prudential confidera- 
tions, offered to give him a dofe; which, though not very 
violent, would neverthelefs be fpeedy in its effefls; and defired 
three days to prepare it. At this propofal every one trem¬ 
bled, but him only whom it molt concerned; Alexander 
being afflifted upon no other account, than becaufe it would 
keep him three days from appearing at the head of his army. 
While thefe things were doing, Alexander received a letter 
from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom 
Alexander put greater confidence than in any other of his 
courtiers; the purport of which was, to bid him beware of 
Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by the promife of a 
thoufand talents, and his filler in marriage. This t letter gave 
him great uneafinefs, for he was now at full leifure to weigh 
all the reafons he might have to hope or to fear. But the 
confidence in a phyfician, whofe fincere attachment and fide¬ 
lity he had proved from his infancy, foon prevailed, and re¬ 
moved all his doubts. Upon this, he folded up the letter, 

and put it under his bolfter, without acquainting any one with 
the contents of it. 

f 1 he day being come, Philip enters the tent with his medi¬ 
cine, when Alexander taking the letter from under the bolller, 
gives it Philip to read. At the fame time he takes the cup, 
and fixing his eyes on the phyfician, fwallows the draught 
without the lealt hefitation, or without difeovering the leaf! fuf- 
picion or uneafinefs. Philip, as he perufed the letter, had 
Ihewed greater figns of indignation than of fear or furprife; 
and throwing himfelf upon the king’s bed—“ Royal Sir,” fays 
lie, with a relolute tone of voice, M your recovery will foou 

* About 145,0001. ftcrling, 

t Ligenfem atunio folidtudinem literte mcujjcrant j &' qtiicquid in utramqut partem out 
mm out jpes fubjt-'ceraty JccrtM ajlimatiwptufobat. Q, Curt. 
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clear me of the guilt of parricide with which I am charged. 
The only favour I beg is, that you would be eafy in your own 
mind; and fuffer the draught to operate, and not regard the in¬ 
telligence you have received from fervants, who indeed have 
jfhewn their zeal for your welfare; which zeal, however, is 
very indifereet and unfeafonable.” Thefe words did not only 
revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy; fo taking 
Philip by the hand, “ Be you yourfelf eafy,” fays he to him, 
“ fori believe you are difquieted upon a double account; firft 
u for my recovery, and fecondly for your own junification. 

In the mean time, the phyfic worked fo violently, that the 
accidents which attended it, flrengthened Parmenio’s accu- 
fation; for the king loft his fpeech, and was feifed with fuch 
ftrong fainting fits, that he had hardly any pulfe left, or the 
lealt fymptoms of life. Philip employed all the powers of 
phyfic to recover him, and in every lucid interval, diverted 
him with agreeable fubjefts; difeourfing one moment about 
his mother and fillers, and another, about the mighty victory 
which was advancing, with hafly fleps, to crown his paft 
triumphs. At laft the phyfician’s art having gained the afeen- 
dant, and diffufed through every vein a falutary and vivific 
virtue; his mind firft began to refume its former vigour, and 
afterwards his body, much fooner than had been expefted. 
Three days after he fhowed himfelf to the army, who were 
never fatisfied with gazing upon him, and could fcarce be¬ 
lieve their eyes; fo much the greatnefs of the danger had fur- 
prifed and dejeited them. No careffes were enough for the 
phyfician; every one embracing him with the utmoft tender- 
nefs, and returning him thanks as to a god who had faved the 
life of their fovereign. 

Befides the refpcfct which thefe people had naturally for 
their kings, words can never exprefs how greatly they ad¬ 
mired this monarch more than any other, and the ftrong af¬ 
fection they bore him. They were perfuaded, that he did 
not undertake any thing but by the immediate afliftance of 
the gods; and as fucccfs always attended his defigns, hisrafh- 
nefs became glorious in him, and feemed to have fomething in* 
expreffibly divine in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of fuch mighty enterprises, and which 
however over-came all difficulties, gave a frefh merit and a 
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brighter lufire to his a&ions. * Befides, certain advantages 
that generally are little regarded, and which yet engage in a 
wonderful manner the hearts of the foldiery, greatly aug¬ 
mented the merit of Alexander; fuch as his taking delight in 
bodily exercifes; his difcovering a {kill and excellency in 
them; his going clothed like the common foldiers, and 
knowing how to familiarize him fell with inferiors, without 
lefTening his dignity; his (haring in toils and dangers with 
the moil laborious and intrepid; qualities which, whether 
Alexander owed them to nature, or had acquired them by 
refleflion, made him equally beloved and refpefted by his 
foldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of a 
vain fecurity in the infinite number of his troops, and form¬ 
ing a judgment of the two armies merely from their difparity 
in that point. The plains of Aflyria, in which he was en¬ 
camped, gave him an opportunity of extending his horfe as he 
pleafed, and of taking the advantage which the great difference 
between the number of foldiers in each army gave him; but 
inllead of this, he refolves to march to narrow paffes, where 
his cavalry and the multitude of his troops, fo far from doing 
him any fervice, would only incumber one another; and ac¬ 
cordingly he advances towards the enemy, for whom he (hould 
have waited, and runs vifibly to his own deftru&ion. Never- 
thelefs, the grandees of his court, whofe cufto.m it was to 
flatter and applaud his every a£lion, congratulated him before¬ 
hand oil the vi&ory he would foon obtain, as if it had been 1 
certain and inevitable. There was at that time, in the army 
of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great ex¬ 
perience in war, who perfonally hated Alexander, for having 
caufed him to be banithed from Athens. Darius, turning to 
this Athenian, afked, whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been 
brought up in the bofoin of liberty, and forgetting that he was 
in a country of flavery, where to oppofe the inclination of a 
prince is of the mod dangerous confequencc, replied as fol¬ 
lows: “ Poflibly, Sir, you may not be pleafed with my tell- 
" in g you the truth; but in cafe I do not do it now, it will 
44 be too late hereafter. This mighty parade of war, this pro. 


* Qua Uvkra baberifiUnt , phvuwyuc in re mill!an gratlora vuigo font . Q, Curt* 
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44 digious number of men which has drained all the Eaft, 
44 might indeed be formidable to your neighbours. Gold and 
44 p ur pl e fhine in every part of your army, which is fo prodi- 
44 gioufly fplendid, that thofe who have not feen it, could 
44 never form an idea of its magnificence. But the foldiers 
44 who compofe the Macedonian army, terrible to behold, 
44 and briflling in every part with arms, do not amufe them- 
“ felves with fuch idle fhow. Their only care is to difci- 
u pline, in a regular manner, their battalions, and to cover 
44 themfelves clofe' with their bucklers and pikes. Their 
44 phalanx is a body of infantry, which engages without flinch- 
“ ing; and keeps fo clofe in their ranks, that the foldiers and 
“ their arms form a kind of impenetrable work. In a word, 
44 every fingle man among them, the officers as well as fol- 
“ diers, are fo well trained up, fo attentive to the command 
“ of their leaders, that, whether they are to affemble under 
44 their ftandards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
44 ranks, and face about to the enemy on all Tides, at the leaft 
44 fignal they make every motion and evolution of the art of 
44 war. But that you may be perfuaded, thefe Macedonians 
44 are not invited hither,* from the hopes of gaining gold and 
44 filver; know, that this excellent difcipline has fubfifted 
41 hitherto by the foie aid and precepts of poverty. Are they 
44 hungry? they fatisfy their appetite with any kind of food. 
44 Are they weary ? they repofe themfelves on the bare ground, 
44 and in the day-time are always upon their feet. Do you 
44 fancy that the Theflalian cavalry, and that of Acarnania 
44 and iEtolia, who all are armed cap-a-pee, are to be re- 
44 pulfed by ftones hurled from flings, and with flicks burnt 
44 at the end ? Such troops as are like themfelves, will be able 
44 to check their career; and fuccours muft be procured from 
44 their country, to oppofe their bravery and experience. 

44 Send therefore thither all the ufelefs gold and filver which 

44 I fee here,' and purchafe formidable foldiers.” + Darius 
was naturally of a mild, tradable difpofition; but good for¬ 
tune will corrupt the mofl happy difpofition. Few raonarchs 
are refolute and courageous enough to withfland their own 

* Et> m aur\ argentine Jludlo tmri pute: y adbuc illadlfdplwa pauper ate niagiflra Jletit . 
O. Curt. 

f Erai Dark mite ae traSiabxk ingenimn, ntfi etiam fuarn natttram fhr unique forma 
corrumperct, Q. Curt. 1 fufyedt the particle fuarn. 
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power, to repul fe the flattery of the many people who &re 
perpetually fomenting their paflions, and to efteem a man who 
loves them fo well, to contradift and difpleafe them, in tell¬ 
ing them the genuine truth. But Darius, not having ftrength 
of mind fufficient for this, gives orders for dragging to execu¬ 
tion a man who had fled to him for proteftion, was at that 
time his gueft, and gave him at that time the befl counfel that 
could have been propofed to him. However, as this cruel 
treatment could not filence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with 
his ufual freedom; “ My avenger is at hand, the very man 
“ in oppofition to whom I gave you counfel, and he will foon 
“ punifh you for defpifing it. * As for you, Darius, in whom 
t( fovereign power has wrought fo fudden a change, you will 
“ teach pofterity, that when once men abandon themfelvesto 
“ the delufion of fortune, fhe erafes from their minds all the 
“ feeds of goodnefs implanted in them by nature.” Darius 
foon repented his having put to death fo valuable a perfon; 
and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he had told 

him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. 
It was a cuftom long ufed by the Perfians, never to fet out 
upon a march till after fun-rife, at which time the trumpet was 
founded for that purpofe from the king’s tent. Over this tent 
was exhibited to the view of the whole army, the image of 

the fun fet in cry Hal. The order they obferved in their 
march was this. 

Tirft, they carried filver altars, on which there lay fire, 

called by them facred and eternal; and thefe were followed 

by the Magi, finging hymns after the manner of their country. 

They were accompanied by three hundred and fixty-five 

youths (agreeable to the number of days in a year) clothed in 

purple robes. Afterwards came a chariot confederated to + 

Jupiter, drawn by white horfes, and followed by a courfer of 

a prodigious fize, to whom they gave the name 6*’ the fun’s 

horfe; and the equerries were drefled in white, each having 
a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with fculptures in gold and filver, 

* qutdcW) hcentia regtri Jub'u'b mutates document um gris foflcris 9 homines, cum fe 
pewuferc for tun a, ctiam naturam dedifiere . Q. Curt. 

+ Jupiter was a god unknown to the Perfians. Quintus Curtins therefore, 
m all probability, calls thw firil and greatefi; of their gods by that name. 
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foil owed'after. Then marched a body of horfe, compofed of 
twelve nations, whofe manners and cuftoms were various, and 
all armed in a different manner. Next advanced thofe whom 
the Perfians called The Immortals , amounting to ten thoufand, 
who furpaffed the reft of the Barbarians in the fumptuoufnefs 
of their apparel. They all wore golden collars, were clothed 
in robes of gold tiflue, with furtouts (having fleeves to them) 
quite covered with precious ftones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed thofe called the king’s 
coufins or * relations, to the number of fifteen thoufand, in 
habits very much refembling thofe of women, and more re¬ 
markable for the vain pomp of their drefs than the glitter of 
their arms. 

Thofe called the + Doryphori came after; they carried the 
king’s cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which he 
feemed to fit as on a high throne. This chariot was enriched 
on both fides with images of the gods in gold and filver; and 
from the middle of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, 
rofe two flatues a cubit in height, the one reprefenting war, 
the other peace, having a golden eagle between them, with 
wings extended, as ready to take its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. He 
was clothed in a veft of purple, ftriped with filver, and over 
it a long robe glittering all over with gold and precious ftones, 
that reprefcnted two falcons rufhing from the clouds, and 
pecking at one another. Around his waift he wore a £ 
golden girdle, after the manner of women, whence his 
icimetar hung, the fcabbard of which flamed all over with 
gems. On his head he wore a tiara or mitre, round which 
was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each fide of him walked two hundred of his nearefl 
relations, followed by ten thoufand pikemen, whofe pikes 
were adorned with filver, and tipped with gold; and laftly, 
thirty thoufand infantry, who compofed the rear-guard. 
Thcfo were followed by the king’s horfes (four hundred in 
number) all which were led. 

About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces from 
thence, came Syfigambis, Darius’s mother, feated on a chariot, 

* This was a title of dignity. Poffibly a great number of the king’s relations 
were in this body. 

i Thcfo were guards who carried a half pike. $ Cidaris. 
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and his confort on another, with the feveral female attendants 
of both queens riding on horfcback. Afterwards came 
fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's children, and 
thofe who had the care of their education, with a band of 
eunuchs, who are to this day in great efteem with thofe 
nations. Then marched the concubines, to the number of 
three hundred and fixty, in the equipage of queens, followed 
by fix hundred mules and three hundred camels, which carried 
the king’s treafure, and were guarded by a great body of. 
archers. 

* % 

After thefe came the wives of the crown-officers, and of the 
greateft lords of the court; then the futlers, and fervants of 
the army, feated alfo in chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their 
commanders, who clofed the whole march. 


Would 


r j 

defcription of a tournament, not the march of an army ? Could 
he imagine that princes of the lcaft reafon would have been 
fo ftupid, as to incorporate with their forces fo cumberfome 
a train of women, princeffes, concubines, eunuchs, and do- 
mefticks ot both lexes? But the cultom of the country was 
reafon fufficient. Darius, at the head of fix hundred thou- 


fand men, and furrounded with this mighty pomp prepared 
for himfelf only, fancied he was great, and rofe in the idea 
he had formed ot himfelf. Yet (hould we reduce him to his 
juft proportion and his perfonal worth, how little would he 
appear! But he is not the only one in this way of thinking, 
and ot whom we may form the fame judgment. But it is 
time for us to bring the two monarchs to blows. 


Sect. V . Alexander gams a famous vi&ory over Darius, near 

the city of Iff us, 'The confe queue es of that viflory, 

F 0R the c,car cr underltanding of Alexander’s march, 
and that of Darius, and the better fixing the (filiation of 
the fpot where the fecund battle was fought, we mull dif- 
tinguifh three flraits or pafTes. c The firit of thefe is imme¬ 
diately at the defeent from mount Taurus, in the way to the 

c Died. I, xvii. p. 511—518. Arrian. 1 . ii, p. 66—82. Pint, in Alex. p. 
^ 75 » (>76- Curt. 1 . iii. c. 4—12. Jujlin, 1 . xi. c 9, & io. 


A. M. 

367*. 

Am.J. C. 
33 ^ 
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city of Tarfus, through which, as has been already feen, 
Alexander marched. from Cappadocia into Cilicia, The 
fecond is the pafs of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia 
into Syria; and the third is the pafs of Amanus, fo called 
from that mountain. This .pafs, which leads into Cilicia 
from Affyria, is much higher than the pafs of Syria, north¬ 
ward, 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army 
to feife the pafs of Syria, in order to fecure it for bis march. 
As for himfelf, after marching from Tarfus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is faid to 
have built. His tomb was flili to be feen in that city with this 
infcription, Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarfus in one day: 

Go, PASSENGER, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE 

rest is nothing. From hence he came to Solae where he 
offered facrifices to ALfculapius, in gratitude for the recovery 
of his health. Alexander himfelf headed the ceremony with 
lighted tapers, followed by the whole army, and he there 
folemnized games; after which he returned to Tarfus. Hav¬ 
ing commanded Phi lotas to march the cavalry through the 
plains of Aleius, towards the river Pyramus, he himfelf went 
with the infantry and his life-guard to Magarfus, whence he 
arrived at Malles, and afterwards at Caftabala. Advice had 
been brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, was 
encamped at Sochus in Affyria, two days’ journey from 
Cilicia. There Alexander held a council of war upon that 
news; when all his generals and officers entreating him to 
march towards Darius, he fet out the next day to give him 
battle, Parmenio had taken the little city of Iffus, and, after 
polfeffing himfelf of the pafs of Syria, had left a body of 
forces to fecure it. The king left the Tick in Iffus, marched 
his whole army through the pafs, and encamped near the city 
of Myriandrus, where the badnefs of the weather obliged him 
to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Affyria, of 
great extent. The Grecian commanders who were in his 
fcrvice, and formed the chief ftrength of his army, advifed 
him to wait there the coming-up of the enemy. For, befides 
that this fpot was open on all Tides, and very advantageous 
for his horfe, it was fpacious enough to contain his vaflly- 
numcrous hoft, with all the baggage and Other things belonging 
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to the army- However, if he fhould not approve of their 
counfel, they then advifed him to feparate this multitude, and 
feleft fuch only as were the flower of his troops; and con- 
fequently not venture his whole army upon a Angle battle, 
which perhaps might be decifive. However, the courtiers, 
with whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian obferves, for 
ever abound, called thefe Greeks an unfaithful nation, and 
venal wretches; and hinted to Darius, that the only motive oT 
their counfelling the king to divide his troops was, that, after 
they fhould once be feparated from the reft, they might have 
an eafier opportunity of delivering up into the enemies’ hands 
whatever might be in their power; but that the fafefl way 
would be, to furround them with the whole army, and cut 
them to pieces, as an illuftrious example of the punifhment 
due to traitors. This propofal was vaftly {hocking to Darius, 
who was naturally of a very mild and humane difpofition. 
He therefore anfwered, “ That he was far from ever de- 
“ figning to commit fo horrible a crime; that fhould he be 
“ guilty of it, no nation would afterwards give the leaft 
“ credit to his promifes; that it * was never known that a 
“ perfon had been put to death for giving imprudent counfel; 
“ that no man would ever venture to give his opinion, if it 
“ were attended with fuch danger, a circumftance that would 
“ be of the moft fatal confequence to princes.’* He then 
thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and con- 
defeended to lay before them the reafons which prompted 
him not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had perfuaded Darius, that Alexander’s long 
delay in coming up with them, was a proof and an effeft of 
the terror with which the approach of the Perfian army had 
filled him (for they had not heard a word of his indifpofition); 
that fortune, merely for their fake, had led Alexander into 
ftraits and narrow pafles, whence it would be impoftible for 
him to get out, in cafe they fhould fall upon him imme¬ 
diately; that they ought to feife this favourable opportunity, 
for fear the enemy fhould fly, by which means Alexander 
would efcape them. Upon this, it was refolved in council, 
that the army fhould march in fearch of him; the gods, fays 


* Ncniinem JioUdum confilhnn caplte lutrt dther? ; dc/uturoi cnbn yui ]'uadcrtnl % 
f l f U(i M e fermlum eJJ'ct . Q. C u a t . 
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an d hiftorian blinding the eyes of that prince, that he might 
rufti down the precipice they had prepared for him* and 
thereby make way for the deftruftion of the Perfian monarchy. 

Darius, having fent his treafure with his moft precious 
moveables to Damafcus, a city of Syria, under a ftnall convoy, 
marched the main body of the army towards Cilicia, and 
entered it by the pafs of Amanus, which lies far above the 
pafles of Syria. His queen and mother, with the princefles 
his daughters, and the little prince his fon, followed the army 
according to the cuftom of the Perfians, but were in the 
camp during the battle. When he had advanced a little way 
into Cilicia (from eaft weftward) he turned fliort towards 
IfTus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; for he had 
been allured that this prince fled before him, and was retired 
in great diforder into Syria; and therefore Darius was now 
confidering how he might belt purfue him. He barbaroufly 
put to death all the fick who were then in the city of Mbs, a 
few foldiers excepted, whom he difmifl’ed, after making them 
view every part of his camp, in order that they might be 
fpeftators of the prodigious multitude of his forces. Thefe 
foldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of Darius’s ap¬ 
proach, which he could fcarce believe, from its great impro¬ 
bability, though there was nothing he defired more earneftly. 
But he himfelf was foon an eye-witnefs to the truth of it, upon 
which he began to think ferioufly of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were fo numerous, 
that they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with 
ditches and palifadoes, difcovering an incredible joy to fee 
his defire fulfilled, which was, to engage in thofe pafles, 
whither the gods feemed to have led Darius exprefsly to 
deliver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this fpot of ground, which was but wide 
enough for a fmall army to a£l and move at liberty in, re¬ 
duced, in fome meaftire, the two armies to an equality. 
By this means the Macedonians had fpace fufficient to 
employ their whole army; whereas the Perfians had not 
room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless Alexander, as frequently happens to the 
greateft captains, felt fome emotion when he faw that he was 

4 Arrian. 


* 
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going to hazard all at one blow. The more fortune had 
favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns; 
the moment approaching which was to determine his fate. 
But, on the other fide, his courage revived from the reflec¬ 
tion, that the rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of 
them; and though he was uncertain with regard to the vi&ory, 
he at leaft hoped to die glorioufly, and like Alexander. How¬ 
ever, he did not divulge thefe thoughts to any one, well 
knowing, that upon the approach of a battle, a general ought 
not to difcover the leaft marks of fadnefs or perplexity; and 
that the troops Ihould read nothing but refolution and intre¬ 
pidity in the countenance of their commander. 

Having made his foldiers refrelh themfelves, and ordered 
them to be ready for the third watch of the night, which began 
at twelve, he went * to the top of a mountain, and there, by 
torch-light, facrificed, after the manner of his country, to 
the gods of the place. As foon as the fignal was given, his 
army, which was ready to. march and fight, being com¬ 
manded to make greater fpeed, arrived by day-break at the 
feveral polls afligned them, but now the couriers bringing 
word that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caufed his army to halt, and then drew it up in 
battle-array. The peafants in the greateft terror came alfo 
and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he 
would not at firft believe, imagining, as we have obferved, 
that Alexander fled before him, and endeavoured to efcape. 
This news threw his troops into the utmoll confufion, who in 
that furprife ran to their arms with great precipitation and 
diforder. 

The fpot where the battle was fought lay near the city of 
IfTus, which the mountains bounded on one fide, and the fea 
on the other. The plain, that was fituated between them 
both, mull have been confiderably broad, as the two armies 
encamped in it; and I before obferved, that Darius’s was 
vallly numerous. The river Pinarius ran through the middle 
of this plain from the mountain to the fea, and divided it 
very near into two equal parts. The mountain formed a 
hollow like a gulph, the extremity of which in a curve line 
bounded part of the plain. 

* The ancients ufed to oiler up their fuorillccs upon eminences. 


* 
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Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He 
ported at the extremity of the right wing, which flood near 
the mountains, the Argyrafpides, * commanded by Nicanor; 
then the phalanx of Ccenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, 
which terminated in the centre of the main army. On the 
extremity of the left wing he ported the phalanx of Amyntas, 
then that of Ptolemy, and laftly, that of Meleager. Thus the 
famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which we find was 
compofed of fix diftinft corps or brigades. Each of thefe 
bodies was headed by able generals; but Alexander, being 
always gencraliflimo, had confequently the command of the 
whole army. The horfe were placed on the two wings; the 
Macedonians, with the Thcflalians, on the right, and thofe of 
Peloponnefus, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus 
commanded all the foot, which compofed the left wing, and 
Parmeniothe whole wing. Alexander had referved to him* 
felf the command of the right. He had defired Parmenio to 
keep as near the fea as poffible, to prevent the Barbarians 
from* furrounding him; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was 
ordered to keep at fome diftance from the mountains, to keep 
himfelf out of the reach of the arrows difcharged by thofe 
who were ported on them. He covered the horfe of his right 
wing with the light horfe of Protomachus and the Pseonians, 
and his fodt with the bowmen of Antiochus. He referved 
the + Agrians (commanded by Attalus) who were greatly 
efteemed, and fome forces that were newly arrived from 
Greece, to oppofe thofe Darius had ported on the mountains. 

As for Darius’s army, it was drawn up in the following 
order. Having heard that Alexander was marching towards 
him in battle-array, he commanded thirty thoufand horfe and 
twenty thoufand bowmen to crofs the river Pinarius, that he 
might have an opportunity to draw up his army in a commo¬ 
dious manner on the hither fide. In the centre he ported the 
thirty thoufand Greeks in his fervice, who, doubtlefs, were 
the flower and chief ftrength of his army, and were not at 
all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty 
thoufand Cardacians on their right, and as many on their left; 

* This was a body of infantry, diftinguiflied by their filver fluelds, but much 
more fo by their great bravery, 

•f Agria was a city between the mountains Hoemus and Rhodope* 
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the field of battle not being able to contain a greater number. 
Thefe were all heavily armed* The reft of the infantry, dif- 
tinguifhed by their feveral nations, were ranged behind the 
firft line. It is pity Arrian does not tell us the depth of each 
of thofe two lines; but it mu ft have been prodigious, if we 
confider the extreme narrownefs of the pafs, and the amazing 
multitude of the Perfian forces. On the mountain which lay 
to their left, againft Alexander’s right wing, Darius ported 
twenty thou (and men, who were fo. ranged (in the feveral 
windings of the mountain) that fome were behind Alexander’s 
army, and others before it. 

Darius, after having fet his army in battle-array, made his 
horfe crofs the river again, and difpatched the greateft part of 
them towards the fea againft Parmenio, becaufe they could 
fight on that fpot with the greateft advantage: the reft of his 
cavalry he fent to the left, towards the mountain. However, 
finding that thefe would be of no fervice on that fide, becaufe 
of the too great narrownefs of the fpot, he caufed a great part 
of them to wheel about to the right. As for himfelf, he took 
his poft in the centre of his army, 
the Perfian monarchs. 

Alexander, obferving that moft of the enemy’s horfe was to 
oppofe his left wing, which confifted only of thofe of Pelopon- 
nefus, and of fome other allies, detached immediately to it the 
The dal ian cavalry, which he caufed to wheel round behind 
his battalions, to prevent their being feen by the Barbarians. 
On the fame fide (the left) he ported, before his foot, the 
Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitacles (a king of 
Thrace) who were covered by the horfe. The foreigners in 
his fervice were behind all the reft. 


purfuant to the cuftom of 


Perceiving that his right wing did not extend fo far as the 
left of the Perfians, which might furround and attack it in 
flank, he drew from the centre of his army two regiments of 
foot, which lie detached thither, with orders for them to 
inarch behind, to prevent their being feen by the enemy. 
He alfe re-inforcecl that wing of his forces which he had op- 
pofed to the Barbarians on the mountains; for, feeing they 
did not come down, he made the Agrians and feme other 
bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the funimit of 
it; fo that he left only three hundred horfe to keep them in, 
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and fent the reft, as I obfcrved, to re-inforce his right wing, 
which by this means extended further than that of the Perfians. 
. The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, 
Alexander marched very flowly, that his foldiers might take a 
little breath; fo that it was fuppofed they would not engage 
till very late: for Darius ftill continued with his army on 
the other fide of the river, in order not to lofe the advantage¬ 
ous fituation of his poll; and even caufed fuch parts of the 
ihore as were not craggy to be fecured with palifadoes, whence 
the Macedonians concluded that, he was already afraid of 
being defeated. The two armies being come in fight. Alex¬ 
ander, riding along the ranks, called, by their feveral names, 
the principal officers both of the Macedonians and foreigners; 
and exhorted the foldiers to fignalize themfelves, fpeaking to 
each nation according to its peculiar genius and difpofition. 
To the Macedonians he reprefented, “ the vi&ories they had 
“ formerly gained in Europe; the ftill recent glory of the 
** battle of the Granicus; the great number of cities and 
provinces they had left behind them, all which they had 
“ fubdued.” He added, that “ by one fingle viftory they 
“ would poffefs themfelves of the Perfian empire; and that the 
“ fpoils of the Eaft would be the reward of their bravery and 
“ toils. 5> The Greeks he animated, “ by the remembrance 
of the . many calamities which the Perfians (thofe irrecon- 
cileable enemies to Greece) had brought upon them;” and 
<c fet before them, tlie famous battles of Marathon, of Ther- 
“ mopylae, of Salamis, of Platan, and the many others by 
which they had acquired immortal glory.” He bid the Illy¬ 
rians and Thracians, nations who ufed to lubfift by plunder 
and rapine, u view the enemy’s army, every part of which 
“ fhonc with gold and purple, and was not loaded fo much 
“ with arms as with booty. That they therefore ffiould pufh 
<c forward (they who were men) and fir ip all thofe women of 
“their ornaments; and exchange their mountains, covered 
“ perpetually with ice and ihow, for the fmiling plains and 
“ rich fields of Perfia.” The moment he had ended, tho 
whole army fet up a Ihoul, and eagerly defired to be led on 
dircClly again ft the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at firft very flowly, to prevent the 
ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, and halted 
by intervals: But when he was got within bow-ihot, he com- 
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mantled ali bis right (wing) to plunge impctuoufly into the 
river, purpolcly that they might furprife the Barbarians, come 
fooner to a clofe engagement, and be lefs expofed to the 
enemy’s arrows; in all which he was very fuccefsful. Both 
fides fought with the utmoft bravery and refolution; and being 
now forced to fight clofe, they charged on both Tides fword in 
hand, when a dreadful daughter enfued; for they engaged 
man to man, each aiming the point of his fword at the face 
of his opponent, Alexander, who performed the duty both of 
a private foldier and of a commander, wifhed nothing fo ar¬ 
dently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, who 
being feated on a high chariot, was confpicuous to the whole 
army; and by that means was a powerful objeft, both to en¬ 
courage his own foldicrs to defend, and the enemy to attack 
him. And now the battle grew more furious and bloody than 
before; fo that a great number of Perfian noblemen were killed. 
Each fide fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to 
Darius, obferving that Alexander was going to charge that 
monarch with the utmoft vigour, rufhed before his chariot 
with the horfe under his command, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
above all the reft. The horfes that drew Darius’s chariot, 
being quite covered with wounds, began to prance about; and 
fhook the yoke fo violently, that they were upon the point of 
overturning the king, who, feeing himfelf goingto fall alive 
into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted 
another chariot. The reft obferving this, fled as fart as poffible, 
and throwing down their arms, made the belt of their way. 
Alexander had received a flight wound in his thigh, but hap¬ 
pily it was not attended with ill confcqucnces. 

Whil/l part of the Macedonian infantry (polled to the right) 
were carrying on the advantages they had gained againft'the 
1 erfians, the remainder of them who engaged the Greeks met 
with greater refifiance. Thefe obferving that the body of in¬ 
fantry in queftion were no longer covered by the right (wing) 
of Alexander s army, which was purfuing the enemy, 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very bloody, 
and viflory a long time doubtful. The Greeks endeavoured 
to pufh the Macedonians into the river, and to recover the dif- 
oider into which the left wing had been thrown. The Mace¬ 
donians alfo fignali fed them (elves with the utmoft bravery, in 
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order to preferve tlie advantage which Alexander had juft be¬ 
fore gained, and fupport the honour of their phalanx, which 
had always been confidered as invincible. There was alfo a 
perpetual jealoufy between thefc two nations (the Greeks and 
Macedonians) which greatly increafed their courage, and 
made the refiftance on each fide very vigorous. On Alex¬ 
ander's fide, Ptolemy the fon of Seleucus loft his life, with 
an hundred and twenty more confiderable officers, who all had 
behaved with the utmoft gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was viftorious 
under its monarch, after defeating all who oppofed it, wheeled 
to the left againft thofe Greeks who were fighting with the reft 
of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they charged very vigor- 
oufly; and attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. * 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Perfian 
cavalry which was in the right wing (without waiting for their 
being attacked by the Macedonians) had crofled the river, and 
rufhed upon the Theflalian horfe, feveral of whofe fquadrons 
were broke by it. Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in 
order to avoid the impetuofity of the firft charge, and oblige the 
Perfians to break their ranks, made a feint of retiring, as ter¬ 
rified by the prodigious numbers of the enemy. The Perfians 
feeing this, were filled with boldnefs and confidence, and there¬ 
upon the greateft part of them advancing without order or pre¬ 
caution, as to a certain viftory, had no thoughts but of pur- 
fuing the enemy. Upon this, the Theffalians feeing them in 
fucb confufion, faced about on a fudden, and renewed the 
fight with freffi ardour. The Perfians made a brave defence,, 
till they faw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces 
by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Perfian cavalry completed the defeat of 
the army. The Perfian horfe fuffered very much in the re¬ 
treat, from the great weight of the arms of their riders; not to 
mention, that as they retired in diforder, and crouded in great 
numbers through pafles, they bruifed and unhorfed one 
another, and were more annoyed by their own foldiers than 
by the enemy. Bolides, the Theflalian cavalry purfued them 
with fo much fury, that they were as much (battered as the in* 
fantry, and loft as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before obferved, the inftant 
he faw his left wing broke, he was one of the firft who flqd in 
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his chariot; but getting afterwards into craggy rugged places, 
he mounted on horfeback, throwing down his bow, Ihield, and 
royal mantle. Alexander, however, did not attempt to purfue 
him, till he faw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and 
the Perfian horfe put to flight; which was of great advantage 
to the prince that fled. 

About eight thoufand of the Greeks that were in Darius’s 
fervice(with (heir officers at their head, who were very brave) 
retired over the mountains, towards Tripoli in Syria, where 
finding the tranfports which had brought them from Lefbos 
upon dry ground, they fitted out as many of them as fuited 
their purpofe, and burnt the reft, to prevent their being 
purfued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themfelves with bra¬ 
very enough in the firft attack, they afterwards gave way in 
die moll fhameful manner; and, being intent upon nothing 
but faving themfelves, they took different ways. Some ftruck 
into the high road which led direfilly to Perfia; others ran into 
woods and lonely mountains; and a fmall number returned to 
their camp, which the victorious enemy had already taken and 
plundered. 

Syfigambis, Darius’s mother, and that monarch’s queen, 
who alfo was his After, remained in it, with two of the king’s 
daughters, a fori of his (a child) and fomc Perfian ladies. For 
the reft: had been carried to Damafcus, with part of Darius’s 
treafure, and all fuch things as contributed only to the luxury 
and magnificence of his court. No more than three thoufand 
talents * were found in his camp; but the reft of the treafure 
fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at his taking the 
city of Damafcus. 

Alexander, weary of purfuing Darius, feeing night draw 
on, and that it would be impoffible for him to overtake that 
monarch, returned to the enemy’s camp, which Iris foldicrs 
had juft before plundered. Such was the end of this memo¬ 
rable battle, fought the fourth year of Alexander’s reign. The 
+ Perfians, either in the engagement or the rout, loft a great 


* About 440,0001. ftcrling. 

+ According to Quintus Curtius and Arrian, the Perfmns loft an hundred 
thou fund loot, and ten thoufand horfe. And the former hiftorian relates, that 
no more than an hundred and fifty horfe, and three hundred foot, were loft ou 
Alexander's ficio, which does not feem very probable. 
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number of their forces, both horfe and foot; but Very few 
were killed on Alexander’s fide. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and 
his chief officers, to a leaft, at.which he himfelf was prefent, 
notwithftanding the wound he had received, it having only 
grazed the fkin. But they were no fooner fet down at table, 
than they heard, from a neighbouring tent, a great noife, in¬ 
termixed with groans, which frighted all the company; in- 
fomuch that the foldiers, who were upon guard before the 
king’s tent, ran to their arms, being atraid ot an infurreftion. 
But it was found, that the perfons who made this clamour were 
the mother and wife of Darius, and the reft of the captive 
ladies, who, fuppofing that prince dead, bewailed his lofs, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries 
and howlings. An eunuch, who had feen Darius’s cloak in 
the hands of a foldier, imagining he had killed him, and after¬ 
wards ftripped him of that garment, had carried them that falfe 
account. 

Weave told that Alexander, upon being told the reafon of this 
falfe alarm, could not refrain from tears, when he confidercd 
the fad calamity of Darius, and the tender difpofition of thofe 
princefles, whom his misfortunes only affe&cd, He there¬ 
upon fent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to allure them,' 
that the man whofe death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, 
taking fome foldiers with him, came to the tent of the pvin- 
cefles, and fent word, that he was come to pay them a vifit in 
the king’s name. The perfons, who were at the entrance of 
the tent, feeing a band of armed men, imagined that their 
miftrelfes were undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, cry¬ 
ing aloud, that their laft hour was come, and that foldiers were 
djfpatched to murder them; fo that thefe princeftes being 
feifed with the utmoft diftraftion, did not make the leaft 
anfwcr, but waited in deep filence for the orders of the con¬ 
queror. At laft, Leonatus having ftaid a long time, and feeing 
no one appear, left his foldiers at the door, and came into the 


tent: But their terror incrcafed, when they faw a man enter 
among them without being introduced. They thereupon threw 
themfelvcs at his feet, and intreated, that “ before he put them 
“ to death, they might be allowed to bury Darius after the 
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manner of their country; and that when they had paid this laft 
duty to their king, they ffiould die contented.” Leonatus 
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anfwered, i# That Darius was living; and that fo far from 
“ giving them any offence, they fhould be treated as queens, 
“ and live in their former fplendour.” Syfigatribis hearing 
this, began to recover her fpirits, and permitted Leohatus to 
give her his hand, to raife her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after vifiting the wounded, caufed 
the laft honours to be paid to the dead, in prefence of the whole 
army, drawn up in the moft fplendid order of battle. He 
treated the Perfians of diftinffion in the fame manner, and 
permitted Darius’s mother to bury whatever perfons fhe 
pleafed, according to the cuftoms and ceremonies pfaftifed in 
her country. However, this prudent princefs ufed that per- 
million in regard only to a few who were her near relations; 
and that with fuch a modefty and referve as fhe thought 
fuited her prefent condition. The king teftified his joy and 
gratitude to the whole army, efpecially to the chief officers, 
whofe aftions"he applauded in the ftrongefl terms, a's well tliofe 
oi which he himfelf had been an eye-witnefs, as fuch as had 
been only related to him; and he made prefents to all, accord¬ 
ing to their merit and ftation. 

After Alexander had performed thefe feveral duties, truly 
worthy a great monarch, he fent a me/Tage to the queens, to 
inform them that lie was coming to pay them a vifit; and ac¬ 
cordingly commanding all his train to withdraw, he entered 
the tent, accompanied only by Hephaeftion. He was his 
favourite, and as they had been brought up together, the king 
revealed his fecrets to him, and * nobody elfe dared to fpeafc fo 
freely to him; but even Hephacflion made fo cautious and dif- 
crcctan ufe of that liberty, that he feemed to take it, not fo 
mucli out of inclination, as from a defire to obey the king, who 
would have it fo. They were of the fame age, but Hephacflion 
was taller, fo that the queens took him at firft for the king, 
and paid him their rcfpe&s as fuch: But fomc captive . 
eunuchs fhowing them Alexander, Syfigambis fell proflrate 
before him, and begged his pardon; declaring, that as fhe had 
never fcenjiim, fhe hoped that confideration would plead her 
apology. The king, raifing her from the ground, “ Deal' 
mother," fays he, “ you are not miflaken, for he alfo is an 

v Liber fates nuojut in ro admonendo non alius jus ha be hat; yuod tauten it a nft/r* 
paoat ) itt magi j a regc ja ntij/um nufon vindication abeo vuhrvtw. Quint. Cuatius. 
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Alexander: 55 * A fine expreffion, which does honour to both! 
Had Alexander always thought and afted in this manner, he 
would have juftly merited the title of Great; but t fortune 
had not yet corrupted his foul. He bore her at fird with 
moderation and wifdom; but at lad fhe overpowered him, and 
he became unable to refid her. 

Syfigambis, ftrongly affefted with thefe teftimonies of good- 
nefs and humanity, could not forbear tedifying her gratitude 
upon that account. “ Great prince (faid fhe to him) what 
** words fhall I find to exprefs my thanks, in fuch a manner as 
44 may anfwer your geiierofity! You call me your mother, and 
44 honour me ftill with the title of queen, whereas I confefs 
44 myfelf your captive. I J know what I have been, and 
44 what I now am. I know the whole extent of my pad 
44 grandeur, and find I can fupport all the weight of my 
44 prefent ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as you 
44 now have an abfolute power over us, to makfc us feel it by 
44 your clemency only, and not by ill treatment.” 

The king, after comforting the princefles, took Darius's 
fon in his arms. This little child, without difcovering the 
lead terror, embraced Alexander, who being affe&ed with his 
confidence, and turning about to Hephaeftion, faid to him; 
46 O that Darius had had fome portion of this tender difpa- 
fition! 

It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, be* 
haved in fuch a manner, that he furpafled, iq clemency and 
goodnefs, all the kings his predecefTors; and was fuperior to 
a paflion which conquers and enHaves the ftronged. Darius’s 
confort was the mod lovely prjncefs in the world, as he him- 
felf was the mod beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and 
mod majedic fhape; and the princefles their daughters refem- 
bled them. They were, fays Plutarch, in Alexander’s camp, 
not as in that of an enemy, but as in a facred temple, and a 
fanftuary alligned for the afylum of chadity, in which all the 

* O domnn inclUae vochy da fit} partter at quo acc/picnt! JpcctoJum ! Val, Max. 
1. iv. c. 7. 

+ Sed nondum for turn fc ammo cjus hrfuderat, Jtaquc or} cut cm cam moderate if 
prudenter tultt; ad ultlmum magmtudtncm cjus non ccplt . Quint. Curt, 

;f Btpraterit(Cfortunce fajttgium caplo , &puvfcntUjugumpatipojfmn , Quint. 
Curt. 
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princefTes lived fo retired, that they were not Teen by any 
perfon, nor did any one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the firfl vifit above mentioned, 
which was a refpe&ful and ceremonious one, Alexander, to 
avoid expofing himfelf to the dangers of human frailty, took 
a folemn refolution never to vifit Darius’s queen any more, 
c He himfelf informs us of this memorable circumftance, in 
a letter written by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded 
him to put to death certain Macedonians who had forced the 
wives of fiome foreign foldiers. In this letter the following 
words were read: “ For, as to myfelf, it will be found that I 
neither Taw, nor would fee, the wife of Darius; and did not 
fuffer any perfon to fpeak of her beauty before me.” We 
are to remember that Alexander was young, vifltorious, and 
free, that is, not engaged in marriage, as has been obferved of 
the firft f Scipio on a like occafion. Etjuvenis , & ccelebs > & 
vittor. 


To conclude, he treated thefe princefTes with fuch huma¬ 
nity, that nothing but the remembrance that they were cap¬ 
tives, could have made them fenfible of their calamity; and 
of all the advantages they poflefTed before, nothing was want¬ 
ing with regard to Alexander, but that truft and confidence, 


which no one can repofe in an enemy, how kindly foever he 
behaves. 


Sect. VI. Alexander marches viclarions into Syria. The trea- 
Jures depofitedin Damafcus are delivered to him. Darius writes 
a letter to Alexander in the mojl haughty terms, which he 
anjwers in the fame file. The gates of the city of Sidon are 
opened to him. Ahdolonymus is placed upon the throne againjl 
his will. Alexander lays fiegc to Tyre, which at lafl, after 
having made a vigorous defence, is taken by florin. ' Thefill - 
filing of the different prophecies relating to Tyre. 


" ALEXANDER fct out towards Syria, after having confc 
1 crated three altars on the river Pinarius, the firft t 
Jupiter, the fecond to Hercules, and the third to Mincrvf 
as fo many monuments of his vi&ory. He had fent Parmcni 
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to Daria feus, in which Darius's treaftire was depofited. The 
governor of the city, betraying his fovereign from whom he 
had now no further expectations, wrote to Alexander to ac¬ 
quaint him, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands all 
the treafure and other rich ftores of Darius. But being de- 
(irous of covering his treafon with a fpecious pretext, he pre¬ 
tended that he was not fecure in the city, fo caufed, by day¬ 
break, all the money and the richeft things in it to be put on 
men's backs, and fled away with the whole, feemingly with 
intention to fecure them, but in reality to deliver them up to 
the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened 
the letter addreffed to the king. At the firft fight of the forces 
which this general headed, thofe who carried the burthens 
being frighted, threw, them down, and fled away, as did the 
foldiers who convoyed them, and the governor himfelf, who 
was rioft terrified. On this occafion immenfe riches were 
feen fcattered up and down the fields; all the gold and filver 
defigned to pay fo great an army; the fplendid equipages of fo 
many great lords and ladies; the golden vafes and bridles, 
'magnificent tents, and carriages abandoned by their drivers; 
in a word, whatever the long profperity and frugality of fo 
many kings had amafled during many ages, was abandoned to 
the conqueror. 

But the mofl moving part of this fad feene was to fee the 
wives of the fa traps and grandees of Perfia, moll of whom 
dragged their little children after them; fo much the greater 
objetls of coinpaflion, as they were lefs fenfiblc of their mis¬ 
fortune. Among thefe were three young princelfes, daughters 
of Ochus, who had reigned before Darius; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius; the wife 
of Artabazus, the greateft lord of the court, and his fon Ilio- 
neus. There alfo were taken prifoners the wife and fon of 
Phafnabazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of all the 
coalts; three daughters of Mentor; the wife and fon of Mcm- 
non, that illullrious general; infomuch that fcarce one noble 
family in all Perfia but fhared in this calamity. 

There alfo was found in Damafcus the ambaffadors of the 
Grecian cities, particularly thofe of Lacedtrmonia and 
Athens, whom Darius thought lie had lodged in a fafe afylum, 
when he put them under the protection of that traitor, 

Bcfidcs money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
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amounted to immenfe fums, thirty thoufand men, and feven' 
thoufand beads laden with baggage, were taken. h We find, 
by Parmenio’s letter to Alexander, that he found in Damafcus 
three hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’s concubines, all 
admirably well /killed in mufick; and aifo a multitude of 
officers, whofe bufinefs was to regulate and prepare every* 
thing relating to entertainments; fuch as to make wreaths, to" 
prepare perfumes and offences, to drefs viands, to make pies, 
and all things i n the paltry way, to prefide over the wine cellars, 
to give out the wine, and fuch like. There were four hundred 
and ninety-two of thefe officers; a train worthy a prince who’ 
runs to his deftruflion! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of fo’ 
mighty and fplendid an army, and who came into the field' 
mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather 
than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying over plains, 
which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude* 
of his forces, now appeared likeadefert or vafl folitude. This' 
ill-fated prince rode fwiftly the whole night, accompanied by 
a very few attendants; for all had not taken the fame road, 
and moft of thofe who accompanied him could not keep up 
with him, as he often changed his horfes. At lafl: he ar¬ 
rived at * Sochus, where he affembled the remains of his 
army, which amounted only to four thoufand men, including 
Pcrfians as well as foreigners; and from lienee he made all 
poflible haftc to Thapfacus, in order to have the Euphrates 


between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Pannenio having carried all the booty 
into Damafcus, the king commanded him to take care of it, 
and likewife of the captives. Moll of the cities of Syria' 
lurrciulcred at the firft approaches of the conqueror. Being 
arrived at Marallies, he received a letter from Darius, in 
which lie Ailed himfelf king, without bellowing that title on 
Alexander. He commanded, rather than intreated him, “ to 
“ afk any fum of money lie fliould think proper, by way of 

ranfom tor his mother, his wife, and children. That with 
fi regard to their diTputc tor empire, he might, if he thought 
“ proper, decide it in one general battle, to which both 




,l Athcn. 1 . xiii. p. 607. 

Tliis city wus tw* or three clays’ journey from the place where the battle 
was fought. 
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to Dairiafcus, in which Darius’s treafure was depofited. The 
governor of the city, betraying his fovereign from whom he 
had now no further expe&ations, wrote to Alexander to ac¬ 
quaint him, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands all 
the treafure and other rich ftorcs of Darius. But being de- 
firous of covering his treafon with a fpecious pretext, he pre¬ 
tended that he was not fecure in the city, fo caufed, by day¬ 
break, all the money and the richeft things in it to be put on 
men’s backs, and fled away with the whole, feemingly with 
intention to fecure them, but in reality to deliver them up to 
the enemy, as he had agreed witli Parmenio, who had opened 
the letter addreffed to the king. At the firft fight of the forces 
which this general headed, thofe who carried the burthens 
being frighted, threw, them down, and fled away, as did the 
foldiers who convoyed them, and the governor himfelf, 'who 
was mofl terrified. On this occafion immenfe riches were 
feen fcattered up and down the fields; all the gold and fiber 
defigned to pay fo great an army; the fplendid equipages of fo 
many great lords and ladies; the golden vafes and bridles, 

'magnificent tents, and carriages abandoned by their drivers; 
in a word, whatever the long profperity and frugality of fo 
many kings had amalfed during many ages, was abandoned to 
the conqueror. 

But the mod moving part of this fad feene was to fee the 
wives of the fatraps and grandees of Perfia, moll of whom 
dragged their little children after them; fo much the greater 
objects of compaflion, as they were lefs lenfiblc of their mis¬ 
fortune, Among thefe were three young princcflcs, daughters 
of Ochus, who had reigned before Darius; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius; the wife 
of Artabazus, the greateft lord of the court, and his fon Ilio- 


neus. There alfo were taken priToners the wife and fon of 
Pharnabazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of all the 
coafls; three daughters of Mentor; the wife and fon of Mem- 
non, that illuflrious general; infomuch that fcarce one noble 
family in all Perfia but (hared in this calamity. 

There alfo was found in Damafcus the ambafladors of the 


Grecian cities, particularly thofe of Lacedaunonia and 
Athens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in a fide afylum, 
when he put them under the protection of that traitor. 
Befidcs money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
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amounted to immenfe fums, thirty thoufand men, and feven’ 
thoufand bea/ls laden with baggage, were taken. h We find,' 
by Parmenio’s letter to Alexander, that he found in Damafcus' 
three hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’s concubines, all 
admirably well /killed in mufick; and alfo a multitude of 
officers, whofe bufinefs was to regulate and prepare ever/ 
thing relating to entertainments; fuch as to make wreaths, to' 


prepare perfumes and e/Tences, to drefs viands, to make pies, 
and all things in the pailry way, to prefide over the wine cellars, 
to give out the wine, and fuch like. There were four hundred 
and ninety-two of tliefe officers; a train worthy a prince who 1 
runs to his deftru&ion! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of fo’ 
mighty and fplendid an army, and who came into the field' 
mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather 
than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying over plains, 
which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude' 
of his forces, now appeared likeadefert or vaft folitude. This’ 
ill-fated prince rode fwiftly the whole night, accompanied by 
a very few attendants; for all had not taken the fame road, 
and moft of thofe who accompanied him could not keep up 
with him, as he often changed his horfes. At laft he ar¬ 
rived at * Sochus, where he a/fembled the remains of his 
army, which amounted only to four thoufand men, including 
Perfians as well as foreigners; and from hence he made all 
poflible haftc to Thapfacus, in order to have the Euphrates 
between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the booty 
into Damafcus, the king commanded him to take care of it, 
and likewife of the captives. Moft of the cities of Syria' 
furrendured at the fir ft approaches of the conqueror. Being 
arrived at Maraihcs, he received a letter from Darius, in 
which he /tiled himfelf king, without bellowing that title on 
Alexander. He commanded, rather than intreated him, “ to 
“ afk any fum of money he lliould think proper, by way of 
“ ranfoin for his mother, his wife, and children. That with 
u regard to their difputc for empire, lie might, if lie thought 
proper, decide it in one general battle, to which both 


<< 


h Athcn. I. xiii. p. 607. 

* This city was tweor three days’ journey from the place where the battle 
was fought. 
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44 parties fhould bring an equal number of troops: But that in 
44 cafe he were flill capable of good counfel, he would advife 
44 him to reft contented with the kingdom of his anceftors, and 
44 not invade that of another: that they Ihould henceforward 
44 live as good friends and faithful allies; that he himfelf was 
44 ready to fwear to the obfervance of thefe articles, and to 
44 receive Alexander’s oath.” 

This letter, which breathed fo unfeafonable a pride and 
haughtinefs, exceedingly offended Alexander. He therefore 
wrote the following anfwer: “ Alexander the king to Darius. 
44 The ancient Darius, whofe name you affume, in former 
44 times entirely ruined'the Greeks who inhabit the coafts of 
44 the Hellefpont, and the lonians, our ancient colonies. He 
“ next crofted the fea at the head of a powerful army, and 
“ carried the war into the very heart of Macedonia and 
44 Greece. After him, Xerxes made another defcent with a 
44 dreadful number of barbarians, in order to fight us; and 
44 having been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his 
44 retiring, Mardonius in Greece, who plundered our cities, 
“ and laid wafte our plains. But who has not heard that 
44 Philip, my father, was aftaflinated by wretches fuborned 
“ thereto by your partisans, in hopes of a great reward? For 
“ it is cuftomary with the Perfians to undertake impious wars, 
44 and, when armed in the field, to fet a price upon the heads 
44 of their enemies. And even you yourfelf, though at the 
“ head of a vaft army, however promifed a thoufand talents 
44 to any perfon who fhould kill me. I therefore only defend 
41 myfelf, and confequently am not the aggreffor. And in- 
44 deed the gods, who always declare for the juft caufc, have 
44 favoured my arms; and, aided by their protection, I have 
44 fubjcCled a great part of Afia, and defeated you, Darius, in a 
44 pitched battle. However, 'though I ought not to grant any 
44 requeft you make, fincc you have not a£ted fairly in this 
44 war; neverthelcfs, in cafe you will appear before me in a 
44 fuppiicating pofture, I give you my word, that I will rc- 
44 ftore to you, without any ranfom, your mother, your wife, 
44 and children. I will let you fee, that I know how to con- 
44 quer, and to oblige the conquered.* If you arc afraid of 
4i furrcndcring yourfelf to me, I now affurc you, upon my 


* Etvinccrt'y & confulcvc viclisfciv, Q. Ci;ut, 
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•< honour, that you may do it without the leafl danger. But 
“ remember, when you next write to me, that you write-not 
“ only to a king, but to your king.” Thcrfippus was ordered 

to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citi¬ 
zens of Bybios opened their gates to him. Every one fub- 
rnitted as he advanced; but no people did this with greater 
pleafure than the Sidonians. We have feen in what manner 
Ochus had dcflroyed their city eighteen years before, and put 
all the inhabitants of it to the fword, After he was returned into 
Perfia, fuch of the citizens, who, upon account of their traffic, 
or for foine other .caufe, had been abfent, and by that means 
had efcaped the maffacre, returned thither, and rebuilt their 
city. But they had retained fo violent a hatred of the Perfians, 
that they were overjoyed at tins opportunity to throw off their 
yoke; and indeed they were the firfl in that country who fub- 
mitted to the king by their deputies, in oppofition to Strato 
their king, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alex¬ 
ander dethroned him, and permitted Hephirflion to eleft in 
his Head whomfoever of the Sidonians he fhould judge worthy 
of fo exalted a Ration. 

This favourite was quartered at the houfe of two brothers, 
who were young, and of the mofl confiderable family in the 
city; to thefe he offered the crown: But they refilled it, 
telling him, that according to the laws of their country, no 
perfon could afeend the throne, unlefs he were of the blood 
royal. HephaeRion admiring this greatnefs of foul, which 
could contemn what others Rrive to obtain by fire and fword; 
“ Continue (fays he to them) in this way of thinking; you, 
“ who before were fenfible that it is much more glorious to 
“ refufe a diadem, than to accept it. However, name me 
“ fome perfon of the royal family, who may remember, when 
“ he is king, that it was you fet the crown on his head.” The 
brothers, obferving that feveral through cxceffive ambition 
afpired to this high Ration, and to obtain it paid a fervile 
court to Alexanders favourites, declared that they did not 
know any perfon more worthy of the diadem than one Abdo- 
lonymus, defeended, though at a great diflance, from the royal 
line; but who, at the fame time, was fo poor, that he was 
obliged to get his bread by day-labour in a garden without the 
city. His honelty and integrity had reduced him, as well as 
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many more, to fo extreme poverty. Solely Intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the clashing of the arms which had 
fhaken all Afia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in fcarch of Abdolo- 
nymus with the royal garments, and found him weeding his 
garden. They then faluted him king, and one of them ad- 
drefled him thus: “ You muft now change your tatters for 
u the drefs I have brought you. Put off the mean and con- 

temptible habit in which you have grown old; * affume the 
“ fentiments of a prince; but when you are feated on the 
“ throne, continue to preferve the virtue which made you 
“ worthy of it. And when you fhall have afcended it, and 
u by that means become the fupreme difpenfer of life and 
“ death over all your citizens, be lure never to forget the 

condition in which, or rather for which, you was defied.” 
Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, and, unable 
to guefs the meaning ot it, afked if they were notafhamed to 
ridicule him in that manner. But, as he made a greater re¬ 
finance than fuited their inclinations, they themfelves waflied 
him, and threw over his (boulders a purple robe, richly em¬ 
broidered with gold; then after repeated oaths of their being 
in earneft, they conduced him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately fpread over the whole 
city. Moll of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but fome 
murmured, efpecially the rich, who, defpifing Abdolonymus’s 
formerabjefl date, could not forbear (hewing their refentments 
upon that.account in the king’s court. Alexander commanded 
the new defied prince to be fent for; and after furveying him 
attentively a long time, (poke thus: “ Thy + air and mien do 
“ not contradifi what is related of thy extraflion; but I fhould 
V be glad to know with what frame of mind thou didfl bear 
“ thy poverty.”—“ Would to the gods (replied he) that I may 
“ bear this crown with equal patience. Thele hands have 


* Cape Regis antmum , & in ram fort imam, qua digit us cs, if am conti naitiavi 
troftr. Ef t cum in rcgali folio >r/idcbis t vihe nccifquc omnium civium dominus, 
rave obiiv if car is hnjus fatu\ in quo accipis regnuw, hub hcrculc, propter quern. 
Quint. Curt. 

+ Corporis , inquit, habitus, favur generis non repugnat, Sed libet feire, inopiam 
qua patientia tuhris . Turn illc s utinam , inquit, codem anbno regnum % pati pojjim! 
the manus fuffcccrc dfidcrio mo* Nihil habenti , nihileffuit, Q. Curt. 

The thought is beautiful and juft. Ile confidcra the regal power as a 
burthen, more difficult to he borne than poverty: regnum path 
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«« procured me all I defired; and whilft I pofTefTed nothing, 
xi l wanted nothing. 1 ” This anfwer gave Alexander an high 
idea of Abdolonymus’s virtue; fo that he prefented him not 
only with all the rich furniture which had belonged to Strato, 
and part of the Per ban plunder, but likewife annexed one of 
the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

h Syria and Phoenicia were already fubdued by the Mace¬ 
donians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city was juftiy en¬ 
titled the queen of the fea, that element bringing to it the tri¬ 
bute of all nations. She boafled her having firft invented 
navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving the wind 
and waves by the affiitance of a frail bark. The happy fitua- 
tion of Tyre, the conveniency and extent of its ports, the 
charafter of its inhabitants, who were induflrious, laborious, 
patient, and extremely courteous to ftrangers, invited thither 
merchants from all parts of the globe; fo that it might be 
confidered, not fo much as a city belonging to any particular 
nation, as the common city of all nations, and the centre of 
their commerce. 

Upon Alexander’s advancing towards it, the Tyrians fent 
him an embaffy with prefents for himfelf, and refrefhmcnts 
for his army. They were willing to have him for their 
friend, but not for their matter; fo that when he di(covered 
a defire of entering their city, in order to offer a facrifice to 
Hercules* its tutelar god, they refufed him admiflion. But this 
conqueror, after gaining fo many viftorics, had too high an 
heart to put up fuch an affront, and thereupon was refolvcd to 
force them to it by a fiegc, which they, on the other fide, were 
determined to fuftain with the utmoft vigour. The fpring was 
now coming on. Tyre was at that time (bated in an ifland of 
the fea, about a quarter of a * league from the continent. It 
was furrounded with a flrong wall an hundred and fifty feet 
high, which the waves of the fea wafhed; and the Carthagi¬ 
nians (a colony from Tyre) a mighty people, and fovereigns 
of the ocean, whofc ambaffadors were at that time in the citv 
offering to Hercules, according to ancient cuftom, an annual 
facrifice, had engaged thcmfelves to fuccour the Tyrians, It 

h Oiod. 1 . xvii. p. 518—525. Arrian. 1 . ii. p. 87—100. Pint, in Alex. p. 
G/S. & 697. Q, Curt. 1 . iv, c. a, 3, 4. Juftin. 1 . xi. c. 10. 

* Four furlongs. 
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was this made them fo haughty. Firmly determined not to 
furrender, they fix machines on the ramparts, and on the 
towers, arm their young men, and build work-houfes for the 
artificers, of whom there were great numbers in the city; fo 
that every part refounded with the noife of warlike prepara¬ 
tions. They likewife caft iron grapples, to throw on the 
enemy’s works, and tear them away; as alfo cramp-irons, and 
fuch like inftruments invented for the defence ot cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were effential reafons why 
he fhould poffefs himfelf of Tyre. He was fenfible that he 
could not invade Egypt eafily, fo long as the Perfians fhould 
be mailers of the fca; nor purfue Darius with fafety, in cafe 
he fhould leave behind him fo large an extent' of country, the 
inhabitants of which were either enemies, or fufpefted to be fo. 
He likewife was afraid, left fonie infurreclion fhould break out 
in Greece; and that bis enemies, after having retaken in his 
abfence the maritime cities of Afia Minor, and increafed their 
fleet, would make his country the feat of war during his being 
employed in purfuing Darius in the plains of Babylon. Thefe 
apprehenfions were the more juftly grounded, as the Lacedae¬ 
monians had declared openly againft him; and the Athenians 
fided with him more out of fear than affe&ion. But, that in 
cafe he fhould conquer Tyre, all Phoenicia being then fub- 
je£l to him, he would be able to difpoffefs the Perfians of 
half their, naval army, which confifted of the fleet of that 
province; and would foon make himfelf mafter of the ifland 
of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could not refill him the inftant 
he was become mafter at fea. 

On the other fide, one would have imagined that, according 
to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle of Mils, 
ought to have purfued Darius vigoroufly, and neither given 
him an opportunity of recovering from the fright into which 
his defeat had thrown him, nor allowed him time to raife a 
new army; the fuccefs of the enterprife, which appeared in¬ 
fallible, being the only thing that could make him formidable 
and fuperior to all his enemies. Add to this, that in cafe 
Alexander fhould not be able to take this city (which was not 
very unlikely) he would deferedit his own arms, would lofe 
the fruit of his viftories, and prove to the enemy that he was 
not invincible. But God, who had appointed this monarch 
to chaflife the pride of Tyre, as will be feen hereafter, did 
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not once permit thofe thoughts to enter his mind ; but deter¬ 
mined him to lay fiege to the place, in fpite of all the diffi¬ 
culties which oppofed fo hazardous a defign, and the many 
reafons which fhould have prompted him to purfue quite dif¬ 
ferent meafures. 

It was impoffible to come near this city in order to florin 
it, without nfaking a bank which would reach from the con¬ 
tinent to theifland; and an attempt of this kind would be at¬ 
tended with difficulties that were feemingly infurmountable. 
The little arm of the fea, which feparated the ifland from the 
continent, was expofed to the well wind, which often raifed 
fuch dreadful ftorms there, that the waves would in aninftant 
jTweep away all works. Befides, as the city was furrounded on. 
all Tides by the fea, there was no fixing fcaling-Iadders, nor 
throwing up batteries, but at a diftance in thefhips; and the 
wall, which proje&ed into the fea towards the lower part, 
prevented people from landing; not to mention that the mili¬ 
tary engines, which might have been put on boaid the gallies, 
could not do much execution, the waves were fo very tumul¬ 
tuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquifhingthe re- 
folution of Alexander, who was determined to carry the city 
at any rate. However, as the few veffels he poftefted lay at a 
great diftance from him, and the fiege of To ftrong a place 
might poffibly laft a long time, and fo retard his other enter- 
prifes, he thought proper to endeavour an accommodation. 
Accordingly, he fent heralds, who propofed a peace between 
Alexander and their city; but thefe the Tyrians killed, con¬ 
trary to the law of nations, and threw them from the top of 
the walls into the Tea. Alexander, exafperated at fo cruel an 
outrage, formed a refolution at once, and employed his whole 
attention in raifing a dike. He found in the ruins of old 
Tyre, which ftood on the continent, and was called Paiie- 
Tyros, materials to make piers, taking all the ftones and rub- 
bifh from it. Mount Libanus, which was not far diftant from 
it, fo famous in feripture for its cedars, furnifhed him with 
wood for piles, and other timber-work. 

The foldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being ani¬ 
mated by the prefence of their fovereign, who himfelfgave 

Vol. V. F 
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out all the orders; and who, * knowing perfe&ly how to irr- 
-{innate himfelf into, and gain the affections of his troops, ex¬ 
cited fome by praifes, and others by flight reprimands, inter¬ 
mixed with kind expreilions, and foftened by promifes. At 
fir ft they advanced witli pretty great fpeed, the piles being 
eafily drove into the (lime, which ferved as mortar for the 
ftones; and as the place where thefe works were carrying on, 
was at fome diftance from the city, they went on without in¬ 
terruption. But the farther they went from the fhore, the 
greater difficulties they met with; becaufe the fea was deeper, 
and the workmen were very much annoyed by the darts dis¬ 
charged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were 
mailers of the fea, coming forward in great boats, and razing 
every part of the dike, prevented the Macedonians from 
carrying it on with vigour. Then adding infults to their at¬ 
tacks, they cried aloud to Alexander’s foldiers, “ That it was 
“ a noble fight to fee thofe conquerors, whole names were fo 
“ renowned all the world over, carrying burthens on their 
“ backs like fo many hearts.” And they would afterwards 
afk them in a contemptuous tone of voice, 64 whether Alex- 
“ ander were greater than Neptune; and if they pretended to 
“ prevail over that god?” 

But thefe taunts did but inflame the courage of the fol- 
diers. At laft the bank appeared above water, began to fhow 
a level of a confiderable breadth, -and to approach the city. 
Then the befieged perceiving with terror the vaftnefs of the 
work, which the fea had till then kept from their fight, 
came in their {hip-boats in order to view the bank, which 
was not yet very firm. Thefe boats were full of (lingers, 
bowmen, and others who hurled javelins, and even fire; and 
being fpread to the right and left about the bank, they fhot on 
all fides upon the workmen, fevcral of whom were wounded; 
it not being pofiible for them to ward off the blows, becaufe 
of the great cafe and fwiftnefs with which the boats moved 
backwards and forwards; fo that they were obliged to leave 
the work to defend themfelves. It was therefore refolved, 
that fkins and fails ihould be fpread to cover the workmen; 
and that two wooden towers Ihould be railed at the head of 
the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 


* U*t mi ytmq .v, j m n«iis (raSiandi Mi Ittans an/,ms, Q, Curt. 
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On the other fide, the Tyrians made a defcent on the Ihore, 
out of the view of the camp, where they landed fome foldiers, 
who cut to pieces thofe that carried the fiones; and on mount 
Libanus there alfo were fome Arabian peafants, who, meeting 
the Macedonians ftraggling up and down, killed near thirty 
of them, and took very near the fame number. Thefe fmall 
Ioffes obliged Alexander to feparate his troops into different 
bodies. 

The befieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, 
every ftratagem that could be found, to ruin the enemy’s 
works. They took a tranfport-veffel, and filling it with 
brufhes, and fuch like dry materials, made a large inclofure 
near the prow, wherein they threw all thefe things, with 
fulphur and pitch, and other combuftible matters. In the 
middle of this inclofure they fet up two malls, to each of 
which they fixed two fail-yards, on which were hung kettles 
full of oil, and fuch like un&uous fubftances. They after¬ 
wards loaded the hinder part of the veffel with ftones and fand, 
in order to raife the prow; and taking advantage of a favour¬ 
able wind, they towed it to fea by the affiflancc of their gal- 
lies. As foon as they were come near the towers, they fet 
fire to the veffel in queftion, and drew it towards the point or 
extremity of the bank. In the mean time the failors, who 
were in it, leaped into the fea and fwam away. Immediately 
the fire catched, with great violence, the towers, and the reft 
of the works which were at the head of die bank; and then 
the fail yards being drove backwards and forwards, threw oil 
upon the fire, which very much increafed the flame. But, to 
prevent the Macedonians from extinguifhing it, the Tyrians, 
who were in their gallies, were perpetually hurling at the 
towers fiery darts and burning* torches, infomuch that there 
was no approaching them. Several Macedonians loft their 
lives in a miferable manner on the bank; being either fliot 
through with arrows, or burnt to death; whilft others, throw¬ 
ing down their arms, leaped into the fea. But as they were 
fwimming away, the Tyrians, choofing to take them alive 
rather than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and 
ftones; and after difabling them, carried them off. At the 
fame time the befieged, coming out of the city in little boats, 
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beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its flakes, and burnt 
the reft of the engines. 

Alexander, though he faw mod of his defigns defeated, and 
his works demoliflied, was not at all dejefted upon that ac¬ 
count. His foldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to 
repair the ruins of the bank; and made and planted new 
machines with fo prodigious a fpeed, as quite aftoniflied the 
enemy. Alexander himfelf was prefent on all occafions, and 
fuperintended every part of the works. His prefente and 
great abilities advanced thefe ftill more, than the multitude of 
hands employed in them. The whole was near finifhecl, and 
brought ahnoft to the wall of the city, when there arofe oh a 
fudden an impetuous wind, which drove the waves with fo 
much fury again ft the bank, that the cement and other things 
that bound it gave way, and the water rufiling through the 
ftones, broke it in the middle. As foon as the great heap of 
ftones which l’upported the earth was thrown down, the 
whole funk at once, as into an abyfs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inftant have quite 
laid afide his enterprife; and indeed he himfelf debated 
whether he. fhould not raife the fiege. But a fuperior power, 
who had foretold and Iworn the ruin of Tyre, and whofe 
orders this prince only executed, prompted him to continue 
the liege, and difpelling all his fear and anxiety, infpired him 
with courage and confidence, and fired the breafts of his 
whole army with the fame fentiments. For now the foldiers, 
as if but that moment arrived before the city, forgetting all 
the toils they had undergone, began to raife a new mole, at 
which they worked inceffantly. 

Alexander was fenfible, that it would not be poflible for him 
either to complete the bank, or take the city, as Jong as the 
Tyrians fiiould continue mailers at fea. He therefore re- 
folvcd to aflcmble before Sidon his few remaining gallics. 
At the fame time, the kings of # Aradus and By bios, hear¬ 
ing that Alexander had conquered their cities, abandoned the 
Pcrfian fleet, joined him with theirs, and that of the Sidonians, 
which made in all eighty fail. There arrived alfo, much 
about the fame time, ten gallics from Rhodes, three from Solas 
and Mallos, ten from Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty 
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cars* A little after, the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the 
Perfian army had been defeated near the city of IfTus, and that 
Alexander had polfeifed himfelf of Phoenicia, brought him a 
re-inforcement of upwards of one hundred and twenty gallies. 

The king, whilft his foldiers were preparing the Ihips and 
engines, took fomc troops of horfe, with his own regiment 
of guards, and marched towards a mountain of Arabia, called 
Antilibanus. The tender regard lie had for an old gentleman, 
formerly his tutor, who was r.bfolutely refolved to follow his 
pupil, expofed Alexander to very great danger. This was 
Lyfimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his fcholar, and 
called himfelf * Phoenix. When the king was got to the foot 
of the mountain, he leaped from his horfe, and began to walk. 
His troops got a confiderable way before him. It was already 
late, and Alexander not being willing to leave his preceptor, 
who was very corpulent, and fcarce able to walk, Fie by that 
means was feparated from his little army, accompanied only 
by a very few foldiers; and in this manner fpent the whole 
night very near the enemy, who were fo numerous, that they 
might eafily have overpowered him. However, his ufual 
good fortune and courage extricated him from this danger; 
fo that, coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced 
forward into the country, took all the ftrong places either by 
force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to Sidon, 
where he found Alexander, fon of Polemocrates, who had 
brought him a re-inforcemcnt of four thoufand Greeks from 
Peloponnefus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took feme foldiers from 
among bis guards, and thefe be embarked with him, in order 
to employ them in clofe fight with the enemy; and then fet 
fail towards Tyre in battle-array. He himfelf was at the 
point or extremity of the right wing, which extended ilfeJf 
towards the main ocean, being accompanied by the kings of 
Cyprus and Phoenicia; the left was commanded by Craterus. 
The Tyrians were at fir/t determined to give battle; but after 
they heard of the uniting of thefe forces, and faw the army 
advance, which made a great appearance (for Alexander had 
halted to wait the coming-up of his left wing) they kept all 
their gallics in the harbours, to prevent the enemy from enter- 
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* It is well known that Phoenix was governor to Achilles. 
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ing them. When the king fawthis, he advanced nearer the 
city; and finding it would be impoffible for him to force the 
port which lay towards Sidon, becaufe of the great narrownefs 
of the entrance, and its being defended by a large number of 
gaIJies, all whofe prows were turned towards the main ocean, 
he only funk three of them which lay without, and after¬ 
wards came to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near the 
bank, along the fhore, where his fhips rode in fafety. 

Whilft ail thefe things were doing, the new bank was car¬ 
ried on with great vigour. The workmen threw into the fea 
whole trees with all their branches on them; and laid great 
ftones over thefe, on which they put other trees,, and the latter 
they covered with clay, which ferved inftead of mortar. After¬ 
wards heaping more trees and ftones on thefe, the whole thus 
joined together, formed one entire body. This bank was 
made wider than the former ones, in order that the towers 
that were built in the middle might be out of the reach of 
fuch arrows as fhould be /hot from thofe fhips which might 
attempt to break down the edges of the bank. The befieged, 
on the other fide, exerted themfelves with extraordinary bra¬ 
very, and did all that lay in their power to flop the progrefs of 
the work. But nothing was of fo much fervice to them as 
their divers, who fwimming under water, came unperceived 
quite up to the bank, and with hooks drew fuch brandies to 
them as proje&ed beyond the work; and pulling forward with 
great ftrength, forced away every thing that was over them. 
This was one remora to the carrying on of the work: how¬ 
ever, after many delays, the patience of the workmen fur¬ 
mounting every obftacle, it was at laft finifhed in its utmoft 
perfe&ion. The Macedonians placed military engines of all 
kinds on the bank, in order to fhake the walls with battering 
rams, and hurl on the befiegers arrows, ftones, and burning 
torches. 


At the fame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, com-* 
manded by Andromachus, to take its ftation before the har¬ 
bour which lay towards Sidon; and that of Phoenicia before 
the harbour on the other fide of the bank facing Egypt; 


towards that part where his own tent was pitched ; and enabled 
himfelf to attack the city on every fide. The Tyrians, in their 
turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that fide which 
lay towards the bank, they had crefled towers on the wall, 
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which was of a prodigious height, and of a proportionable 
breadth, the whole built with great {tones cemented together 
with mortar. The accefs to any other part was very near as dif¬ 
ficult, the enemy having fenced the foot oi the wall with great 
Rones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. The bufi- 
aefs then was, firft to draw thefe away, which could not be 
done but with the utmoft difficulty, becaufe, as the foldiers 
flood in ffiips, they could not keep very firm on their legs. 
Befides, the Tyrians advanced with covered gallies, and cut the 
cabels which held the ffiips at anchor; fo that Alexander was 
obliged to cover, in like manner, feveral velfels of thirty rowers 
each, and to ftation thefe crofs-wife, to fecure the anchors from 
the attacks of the Tyrian gallies. But flill, divers came and 
cut them unperceived, fo that they were at laft forced to fix 
•them with iron chains. After this, they drew thefe ftones 
with cable-ropes, and carrying them off with engines, they 
were thrown to the bottom of the fea, where it was not poflible 
.for them to do any further mifehief. The foot of the wall 
being thus cleared, the veffels had very ea fy accefs to it. In 
this manner the Tyrians were invefted on all fides, and at¬ 
tacked at the fame time both by fea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gallies, with 
four men chained to each oar, in fuch a manner, that the 
prows were fattened, and the fterns fo far dillant one from 
the other, as was nece/Iary for the pieces of timber between 
them to be of a proper length. After this they threw from one 
flern to the other fail-yards, which were fattened together bv 
planks laid crofs-wife, in order for the foldiers to (land faft on 
the fpace. The gallies being thus equipped, they rowed 
towards the city, and (hot (under covert) againft thofc who 
defended die walls, the prows ferving them as fo many para¬ 
pets. The kingcaufcd them to advance about midnight, in 
order to furround the walls, and make a general aflaulu The 
Tyrians now gave thcmfclves for loft, when on a fudden the 
fity was overfpread with fuch thick clouds, as quite took away 
the faint glimmerings of light which before darted through the 
gloom. The fea riles by infenfiblc degrees; and the billows 
being fwclled by the fury of the winds, rife to a dreadful 
ftorm. The veffels daffi one againft the other with fo much 
violence, that the cables, which before fattened them together, 
arc cither loofened, or break to pieces; the planks fplit, and, 
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making a horrible crafh, carry off the foldiers with them; for 
the tempefl was fo furious, that it was not poffible to manage 
or fteer gallies thus fattened together. The foldier was a hin¬ 
drance to the failor, and the failor to the foldier; and, as hap¬ 
pens on fuch occafions, thofe obeyed whofe bufmefs it was to 
command; fear and anxiety throwing all things into confu- 
iion. But now the rowers exerted themfelves with fo much 
vigour, that they got the better of the fea, and feemed to tear 
their fhips out of the waves. At iaft they brought them near 
the fhore, but the greateft part in a fhattered condition. 

At the fame time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambafladors 
froni Carthage, who did not bring the leaft fuccours, though 
they had promifed fuch mighty things. Inftead of this, they 
only made excufes, declaring that it was with the greateft 
grief the Carthaginians found themfelves abfolutely unable 
to aflifi the Tyrians in any manner; for that they themfelves 
were engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, but to fave 
their country. And indeed the Syracufans were laying watte 
all Africa at that rime with a powerful army, and had pitched 
their camp not far from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, 
though fruftrated in this manner of the great hopes they had 
conceived, were no ways deje&ed. They only took the wife 
precautions to fend moll of their women and children to Car¬ 
thage, in order that they themfelves might be in a condition 
to defend themfelves to the laft extremity, and bear more 
courageoufly the greateft calamities which might befall them, 
when they had once lodged, in a fecure afylum, what they 
moll valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen ftatue of Apollo, of an 
enormous fize. This CoIofTus had formerly flood in the city 
of Gelain Sicily. 1 The Carthaginians having taken it about 
the year 412 before Chrift, had given it by way of prefent, to 
the city of Tyre, which they always confidered as the mother 
of Carthage. The Tyrians had let-it up in their city, and 
worfhip was paid to it. During the fiege, on a dream which 
one of the citizens had, the Tyrians imagined that Apollo was 
determined to leave them, and go over to Alexander. Imme¬ 
diately they fattened with a gold chain his ftatue to Hercules’s 

i Died, I. xiii. p. 226 , 

* See voi. I, in the hiiiory of Cartlmge. 
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altar, to prevent the deity in queftion from leaving them. 
For thefe people were filly enough to believe, that after his 
ftatue was thus faftened down, it would not be poffible for 
him to make his efcape; and that he would be prevented from 
doing fo by Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. What a 
ftrange idea the heathens had of their divinities! 

Some of the Tyrians propofed the reftoring of a facrifice 
which had been difcontinued for many ages; and this was, 
to facrifice a child born of free parents to Saturn. The Car¬ 
thaginians, who had borrowed this facrilegious ctiftom from 
their founders, preferved it till the deftru&ion of their city; 
and had not the old men, who were inverted with the greateft 
authority in Tyre, oppofed this cruelly-fuperftitious cuftom, 
a child would have been butchered on this occafion. 

% 

The Tyrians, finding their city expo fed every moment to 
be taken by ftorm, refolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, 
which lay at anchor off* Sidon. They took the opportunity 
to do this at a time when the feamen of Alexander's fleet were 
difperfed up and down; and that he himfelf was withdrawn to 
his tent, pitched on the fea-fhore. Accordingly, they came 
out, about noon, with thirteen gallies, all manned with choice 
foldiers who were ufed to fea-fights; and rowing with all 
their might, came thundering on the enemy's vcflels. Part 
of them they found empty, and the reft had been manned in 
great hafte. Some of thefe they funk, and drove feveral of 
them againft the fhores, where they dallied to pieces. The 
lofs would have been ftill greater, had not Alexander, the in- 
ftant he heard of this fally, advanced at the head of his whole 
fleet with all imaginable difpatch againft the Tyrians. How¬ 
ever, thefe did not wait their coming up, but withdrew into 
the harbour, after having alfo loft fome of their (hips. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly at¬ 
tacked on all Tides, and as vigoroufly defended. The befieged, 
taught and animated by imminent danger, and the extreme 
neceffity to which they were reduced, invented daily new arts 
to defend themfelves, and repulfe the enemy. They warded 
off all the darts difeharged from the baliftas againft them by 
the afliftance of turning wheels, which either broke them to 
pieces, or carried them another way. They deadened tlic vio¬ 
lence of the ftones that were hurled at them, by letting up a 
hind of fails and curtains made of a foft fubftance, which 
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eafily gave way. To annoy the fhips which advanced again# 
their walls, they fixed grappling-irons and fcythes to joifts or 
beams; then draining their catapultas (an enormous kind of 
crofs-bows) they laid thofe great pieces of timber upon them 
inflead of arrows, and Ihot them off on a fudden at the enemy. 
Thefe crufhed fome to pieces by their great weight; and the 
hooks or penfile fcythes, with which they were armed, tore 
others to pieces, and did confiderable damage to their fhips. 
They alfo had brazen fhields, which they drew red-hot out of 
the fire; and, filling thefe with burning-fand, hurled them in 
an inflant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 
was nothing the Macedonians fo much dreaded as this lafl in¬ 
vention, for, the moment this burning fand got to the flefh, 
through the crevices in the armour, it pierced to the very 
.bone, and fluck fo clofe, that there was no pulling it off; fo 
that the foldiers throwing down their arms, and tearing their 
.clothes to pieces, were in this manner expofed, naked and de¬ 
fen celefs, to the Ihot of the enemy. 

It was then Alexander, difeouraged at fo vigorous a de¬ 
fence, debated ferioufly, whether it would not be proper for 
him to raife the fiege, and go for Egypt: for, after having 
.over-run Afia with prodigious rapidity, he found his progrefs 
unhappily retarded; and loft, before a fingle city, the oppor¬ 
tunity of executing a great many projefts of infinitely greater 
importance. On the other fide, he confidered that it would 
be a great blemifh to his reputation, which had done him 
greater fervice than his arms, fhould lie leave Tyre behind 
him, and thereby prove to the world, that he was not invin¬ 
cible. He therefore refolved to make a laft effort with a 
.great number of fhips, which lie manned with the flower of 
his army. Accordingly, a fecond naval engagement was 
fought, in which the Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, 
were obliged to draw ofl their whole fleet towards the city, 

I lie king purfued their rear very dole, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being rep idled by arrows /hot from the 

walls: however, lie either took or funk a great number of 
.their Ihips, 

Alexander, after letting his forces repofe tbcmfelvcs two 
days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt a 
general affault. Both the attack and defence were now. more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the combatants incrcafed 
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with the danger; and each fide, animated by the moll power- 
ful motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams 
had beat down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
thrown out, inftantly the Argyrafpides mounted the breach 
with the utmoft valour, being headed by Adinetus, one of the 
braveft officers in the army, who was killed by the thru# of a 
*partifan, as he was encouraging his foldiers. The prefence 
of the king, and efpecially the example he fet, fired*.his troops 
with unufual bravery. He himfelf afcended one of the 
towers, which was of a prodigious height, and there was ex- 
pofed to the greateft danger his courage had ever made him 
hazard; for, being immediately known by his infignia and the 
richnefs of his armour, he ferved as a mark for all the arrows 
of the enemy. On this occafion he performed wonders; kill¬ 
ing, with javelins, feveral of thofe who defended the wall; 
then advancing nearer to them, he forced fome with his 
fword, and others with his ihield, either into the city or the 
fea; the tower where he fought almoft touching the wall: 
He foon went over it, by theaffiftance of floating bridges, and 
followed by the nobility, poffefTed himfelf of two towers, and 
the fpace between them. The battering-rams had already 
made feveral breaches; the fleet had forced into the harbour; 
and fome of the Macedonians had poffefFed themfelves of the 
towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, feeing the 
enemy mailer of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called Agenor, and there flood their ground; but Alexander 
marching up with his regiment of body-guards, killed part of 
them, and obliged the reft to fly. At the fame time, Tyre 
being taken on that fide which lay towards the harbour, the 
Macedonians ran up and down every part of the city, fparing 
no perfon who came in their way, being highly exafperated at 
the long rcliftance of the befieged, and the barbarities they had 
exercifcd towards fome of their comrades who had been taken 
in their return to Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, 
after their throats had been cut in the fight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, feeing themfelves overpowered on all fides, 
fome fly to the temples, to implore theaffiftance of the gods; 
others, (hutting themfelves in their houfes, cfcapc the fworcl 

of the conqueror, by a voluntary death; in fine, others rufll 


* A kind of halbert. 
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upon the enemy, firmly refolved to fell their lives at the dcareft 
rate. .Moll of the citizens were got on the houfe-tops, 
whence they threw Hones, and whatever came firfl; to hand, 
upon fuch as advanced forward into the city. The king gave 
orders for killing all the inhabitants (thofe excepted who had 
flickered themfelves in the temples) and to fet fire to every part 
of Tyre. Although this order was publilhed by found of 
trumpet, yet not one perfon who carried arms flew to the 
afylums. The temples were filled with fuch old men and 
children only as had remained in the city. The old men waited 
at fche doors of their houfes, in expe&ation every inflant of 
being facrificed to the rage of the foldiers. It is true, indeed, 
that the Sidonian foldiers, who were in Alexander's camp, 
faved great numbers of them. For, having entered die city 
indifcriminately with the conquerors, and calling to mind 
their ancient affinity with the Tynans (Agenor having founded 
Jboth Tyre and Sidon) they, for that reafon, carried off great 
numbers privately on board their fhips, and conveyed them 
to Sidon. By this kind deceit fifteen thoufand were faved 
from the rage of the conqueror; and we may judge of the 
greatnefs of the {laughter, from the number of the foldiers who 
*vere cut to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who 
amounted to fix thoufand. However, the king's anger not 
being fully appeafed, he exhibited a feene, which appeared 
dreadful even to the conquerors; for two thoufand men re¬ 
maining after the foldiers had been glutted with {laughter, 
Alexander caufed them to be fixed upon crofTes along the fea- 
fhore. He pardoned the ambafladors of Carthage, who were 
come to their metropolis, to offer up a facrifice to Hercules, 
accordingtoannual cuflom. The number of prifoners, both 
foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thoufand, who 
were ail fold. As for the Macedonians, their lofs was very 
inconfiderable. 

Alexander himfelf facrificed to Hercules, and conduced 
the ceremony with all his land-forces underarms, in concert 
with the fleet. He alfo folcmnized gymnaftick excrcifes in 
honour of the fame god, in the temple dedicated to him. 
With regard to the llatuc of Apollo, above-mentioned, he 
took off the chains from it, rcilored it to its former liberty, 
and commanded that this god fliould thenceforwards be fur- 
named Philalexander , that id, the friend of Alexander. If m 
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may believe Timaeus, the Greeks began to pay him this 
folemn worfhip, for having occafroned the taking of Tyre, 
which happened the day and hour that the Carthaginians had 
carried off this ftatue from Gela. The city of Tyre was 
taken about the end of September, after having fuftained a 
feven months’ fiege. 

Thus were accomplifhed the menaces which God had pro¬ 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets againft the city of Tyre. 
* Nabuchodonofor had begun to execute thofe threats, by be- 
fieging and taking it; and they v/ere completed by the fad 
cataftrophe we have here defcribed. As this double event 
forms one of the moll confiderable paffages in hiftory, and that 
the fcriptures have given us feveral very remarkable circum- 
ftances of it, I fhall endeavour to unite here, in one view, all 
that they relate concerningthecity of Tyre, its power, riches, 
haughtinefs, and irreligion; the different punifhments with 
which God ch alii fed its pride and other vices; in fine, its laft 
re-ellablifhment, but in a manner entirely different from that 
of others. Methinks I revive on a fudden, when, through the 
multitude of profane hiftories which heathen antiquity fur- 
nifhes, and in every part whereof there reigns an entire obli¬ 
vion, not to fay more, of the Almighty, the facred fcriptures 
exhibit themfelves, and unfold to me the fecret defigns of 
God over kingdoms and empires; and teach me what idea we 
are to form of thofe things which appear the mod worthy of 
efieem, the moll auguft in the eyes of men* 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, I fhall 
here prefent the reader with a little extraft of the hiftory of 
that famous city, by which he will be the better enabled to 
underfland the prophecies. 

k Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and forty 
years before the building of the temple of Jerufalem: for this 
reafon it is called by Ifaiah, “ The daughter of Sidoru” It 
foon furpaffed its mother-city in extent, power and riches. 

1 It was befieged by Sahnanafar, and alone refifted the 
united fleets of the Aflyrians and Phoenicians; acircumflance 
which greatly heightened its pride. 

m Nabuchodonofor laid fiege to Tyre, at the time that Itlio- 

Jofeph, Antiq. I. viii. a, 3 , 1 Ibid. 1 . ix. c. 14. m Ibid. I. X. c, ji. 
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balus Was king of that city; but did not take it till thirteen 
years after. But before it was conquered, the inhabitants 
had retired, with moil of their effefts, into a neighbouring 
ifland, where they built a new city. The old one was razed to 
the very foundations, and has fince been no more than a village, 
known by the name of “ Palse-Tyrus,” or Ancient Tyre; but 
the new one rofe to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourilhing condition, when Alex¬ 
ander belieged and took it. And here begins the feventy 
years’ obfcurity and oblivion, in which it was to lie, accord¬ 
ing to Ifaiah. It was indeed foon repaired, becaufe the Sido- 
nians, who entered the city with Alexander’s army, faved 
fifteen thoufand of their citizens fas was before obferved) 
who, after their return, applied themfelves to traffic, and re¬ 
paired the ruins of their country with incredible application; 
befides which, the women and children, who had been fent to 
Carthage, and lodged in a place of fafety, returned to it at the 
fame time. But Tyre was confined to the ifland in which it 
flood. Its trade extended no farther than the neighbouring 
.cities, and it had loft the empire of the fea. And when, 
eighteen years after, Antigonus befieged it with a ftrong fleet, 
we do not find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to 
oppofe him. This fecond fiege, which reduced it a fecond 
time to captivity, plunged it into the Hate of oblivion from 
which it endeavoured to extricate itfelf; and this oblivion 
continued the exaft time foretold by Ifaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former 
credit; and, at the fame time, refumed its former vices; till 
at laft, converted by the preaching of the gofpel, it became a 
holy and religious city. The facred writings acquaint us 
with part of thefc revolutions, and this is what we are now to 
fhow. 

. M Tyre, before the captiviLy of the Jews in Babylon, was 
coofideredas one of the mofl ancient and flourifhing cities of 
the world. Its iuduflry and very advantageous fituation had 
railed it to the fovcrciguly of the fcas, and made it the centre 
of all the trade in the univerfe. From the extreme parts of 
Arabia, Perfia, and India, to the moft remote weftern coafls; 
from Scythia, and the northern countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia. 


* Tuck, xxYi. and xxvii. throughout. Kzcrk. xxy’UL 4—2$. 
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and the fouthern countries; all nations contributed to the in- 
creafe of its riches, fplendour, and power. Not only the 
fevcral things ufeful and neceffary to fociety, which thofe 
various regions produced; but whatever they had of a rare, 
curious, magnificent, or precious kind, and bell adapted to the 
fupportof luxury and pride; all thefe, I fay, were brought to 
its markets. And Tyre, on the other fide, as from a com¬ 
mon fource, difperfed this varied abundance over all king¬ 
doms, and infefcted them with its corrupt manners, by in- 
fpiring mankind with a love for eafe, vanity, luxury, and 
voluptuoufnefs. 

° A long, uninterrupted feries of profperities had fwelled 
the pride of Tyre. She delighted to confider herfelf as the 
queen of cities; a queen whofe head is adorned with a 
diadem; whofe correfpondents are illuftrious princes; whofe 
rich traders difpute for fuperiority with kings: who fees every 
maritime power, either as her allies or dependents; and who 
made herfelf neceffary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the meafure of her iniquity, by her 
impiety againfl God, and her barbarity exercifed againfl his 
people. She had rejoiced over the ruins of Jerufalem, in the 
infulting words following. p “ Behold then the gates of this 
fo populous city are broken down. Her inhabitants/hall come 
to me, and I will enrich myfeIf with her fpoils, now fhe is laid 
wafte.” q She was not fatisfied with having reduced the Jews 
to a Hate of captivity, notwithftanding the alliance between 
them; with felling them to the Gentiles, and delivering them 
up to their mod cruel enemies: r She likewife had feifed 
upon the inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from his 
temple the mod precious things, to enrich therewith the 
temples of her idols. 

5 This profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance of 
God upon Tyre. God is refolved to deilroy her, becaufe 
fhe relied fo much upon her own flrengtl), her wifdom, her 
riches, and her alliances. He therefore brought againfl her 
Nabuchodonofor, that king of kings, to overflow her with his 
mighty hofls, as with waters that overfpread their banks, in 
order to dcmolifh her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to 
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deliver up her merchandifes and treafures to the foldier, and 
to raze Tyre to the very foundations, after having fet fire to 
it, and either extirpated or difperfed all its inhabitants. 

1 By this fo unexpeCteda fall, the Almighty will teach the 
aflonifhed nations, that he more evidently difplays his provi¬ 
dence by the moft incredible revolutions of ftates; and that 
his will only diredls the enterprifes of men, and guides them 
as he pleafes, in order to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after fhe had recovered her lolfes, and repaired 
her ruins, forgot her former Hate of humiliation, and the guilt 
which had reduced her to it. u She ftill was puffed up with 
the glory of poffeffing the empire of the fea; of being the feat 
of univerfal commerce; of giving birth to the moft famous 
colonies; of having within h£r walls merchants, whofe credit, 
riches, and fplendour, equalled them to the princes and great 
men of the earth; * of being governed by a monarch, who 
might juftly be entitled god of the fea; of tracing back her 
origin to the moft remote antiquity; of having acquired, by a 
long feries of ages, a kind of eternity; and of having a right to 
promife herfelf another fuch eternity in times to come. 

y But fince this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice and 
luxury, has not profited by the firft leffon which God had given 
her, in the perfon of the king of Babylon; and that, after being 
oppreffed by all the forces of the Eaft, fhe ftill would not learn 
to confide any longer in the falfe and imaginary fupports of her 
own greatnefs: 2 God foretels her another chaftifement, which 
he will fend upon her from the Weft, near 400 years after the 
firft. a Her deftruCtion will come from Chittim, that is, Ma¬ 
cedonia; from a kingdom fo weak and obfeure, that it had 
been defpifed a few years before; a kingdom whence fhe could 
never have expefted fuch a blow. “ Tyre, poffeffed with an 
opinion of her own wifdom, and proud of her fleets , of her im- 
menfe riches, which fhe heaped up as mire in the ftreets,” 
and alfo protected by the whole power of the Perfian empire, 
does not imagine fhe has any thing to fear from thofe new 
enemies, who being fituated at a great diftance from her, with¬ 
out cither money, ftrength, or reputation; having neither 
harbours nor fliips, and being quite unfkilled in navigation; 

t Ezck. xxvi, 15. 18. nnd xxvii. 33. 36, I fa. xxiii. 8 , 9. » I fa. xxiii. 3 » 
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cannot therefore, as fhe imagines, annoy her with their land 
forces. b Tyre looks upon herfelf as impregnable, becaufe 
file is defended by lofty fortifications, and furrounded on all 
Tides by the fea as with a moat and a girdle: neverthelefs 
Alexander, by filling up the arm of the fea which feparates 
her from the continent, will force off her girdle, and demolifh 
thofe ramparts which ferved her as a fecond enclofure. 

Tyre, thus difpofTeffed of her dignity as queen and as a 
free city, boafting no more her diadem nor her girdle, will 
be reduced, during feventy years, to the mean condition of 
a Have. c “ The Lord hath purpofed it, to flain the pride of 
all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth.” d Her fall will drag after it the ruin of trade in 
general, and Ihe will prove to all cities a fubjeCt of forrow 
and groans, by making them lofe the prefent means and the 
future hopes of enriching themfelves. 

e To prove, in a fenfible manner, to Tyre, that the pro¬ 
phecy concerning her ruin, is not incredible, and that all the 
ftrength and wifdom of man can no ways ward off or fufpend 
the punifliment which God has prepared for the pride and the 
abufe of riches, Ifaiah fets before her the example of Babylon, 
whofe deftruftion ought to have been an example to her. 
* This city, in which Nimrod laid the foundations of his 
empire, was the mod ancient, the moft populous, and embel- 
lifhed with more edifices, both public and private, than any 
other city. She was the capital of the firft empire that ever 
exifted, and was founded, in order to command over the whole 
earth, which feemed to be inhabited only by families, which 
file had brought forth and fent out as fo many colonies, whofe 
common parent fhe was. Neverthelefs, fays the prophet, fhe is 
no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of 
Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, to render 
even the befieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had 
raifcd pompous palaces, to make their names immortal; but 
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• b Ifa, xxiii. io, n, 13. c ibid, ver. 9. d I bid. vcr. r. w. 14. 

c Ibid. vcr. 13, 14. 

* Behold the land of the Chaldeans; this people was not till the Afiyrians 
founded it for them that dwell in the wildcrncfs: They let up the towers 
thereof, they raifed up the palaces thereof, and he brought it to ruin. Howl, 
ye Hups of Tarfliifli: For your ftrength is laid waftc, Ifa. xxiii. 13, 14. 
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all tilde Fortifications were but as fo many dens, in the eyes 
of Providence, for wildbeafts to dwell in; and thefe edifices 
were doomed to fall to duft, or elle to fink to humble cottages* 

After fo fignal an example, continues the prophet, {hall 
Tyre, which is fo much inferior to Babylon in many refpefls, 
dare to hope that the menaces pronounced by heaven againft 
her, viz* to deprive her of the empire of thefea, and deftroy 
her fleets, will not be fulfilled? 

f To make her the more ftrongly fenfrble how much fhe has 
abufed her profperity, God will reduce her to a ftate of humi¬ 
liation and oblivion during three fcore and ten years. s But 
after this feafon of obfcurity, fhe will again endeavour to ap¬ 
pear with the air of an harlot, whofe charms and artifices fhe 
fhall affume; fhe will employ her utmoft endeavours to cor¬ 
rupt youth, and footh their paffions. To promote her com¬ 
merce, fhe will ufe fraud, deceit, and the mod infidious arts* 
She will vifit every part of the world, to colleft the mo'ft rare 
and mod delicious products of every country; to infpire the 
various nations of the univerfe with a love and admiration for 
fuperfluities and fplendour, and fill them with an averfion for 
the fimplicity and frugality of their ancient manners. And 
Ihe will fet every engine at work, to renew her ancient 
treaties; to recover the confidence of her former correfpon- 
den'ts; and to compenfate, by a fpeedy abundance, the fterility 
of feventy years. 

h Thus, in proportion as the Almighty fliall give Tyre an 
opportunity of recovering her trade and credit, fhe fliall return 
to her former fhameful traffic, which God had ruined, by flip¬ 
ping her of the great poflcllions fhe had applied to fuch perni¬ 
cious ufes. 

" But at lafl, Tyre, converted by the gofpel, fliall no more 
be a fcandal and a ftumbling-block to nations. She fliall no 
longer facrifice her labour to the idolatry of wealth, but to the 
worfhip of the Lord, and the comfort of thofe that ferve 
him. She fliall no longer render her riches barren and ufe- 
lefs by detaining them, but fliall fcatter them, like fruitful 
feed, from the hands of believers and minifters of the gofpel. 

One of God’s elefigns, in the prophecies juft now cited, 
is to give us a juft idea of a traffic, whofe only motive is 

* Ifa. xxiii. 15. K Ibid. vcr. 16. * lilt, xxiil, 17. 1 Ibid. vcr. 18. 
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avarice, and whofe fruits are pleafures, vanity, and immorality. 
Mankind look upon cities enriched with a commerce like that 
of Tyre (and it is the fame with private perfons) as happier 
than any other; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their 
induftry, labour, and the fuccefs of their applications and 
conduit) to be propofed as patterns for the reft to copy after: 
But God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us under the 
fliameful image of a woman loft to all fenfe of virtue; as a 
woman, whofe only view is to feduce and corrupt youth; 
who only fooths the paffions and flatters the fenfes; who 
abhors modefty and every fentiment of honour; and who, 
banifhing from her countenance every charafieriftic of chaf- 
tity, glories in ignominy. We are not to infer from hence, 
that traffic is finful in itfelf; but we fhould feparate from the 
effential foundation of trade, which is juft and lawful when 
rightly ufed, the paffions of men which intermix with, and by 
that means pervert the order and end of it. Tyre, converted 
to Chriftianity, teaches merchants in what manner they are to 
carry on their traffic, and the ufes to which they ought to 
apply their profits. 

Sect. VII. Darius writes a fecond letter to Alexander . 
Journey of the latter to Jerufalem . The honour he pays 
to Jaddus the high-prieJL He is Jhewn thofe prophecies of 
Daniel which relate to hunfelf. The king grants great privi¬ 
leges to the Jews , but ref ufes than to the Samaritans . He 
le/ieges and takes Gaza , enters Egypt , and Jubdues that 
country . He there lays the foundations of Alexandria , then 
goes into Lybia , where he vifits the temple of Jupiter Ammon f 
and caufcs himfdf to be declared the Jon of that god . His 
return into Egypt . 

TVTHILST k Alexander was carrying on the fiege of Tyre, 

he had received a fecond I cl ter from Darius, who at 
laft gave him the title of king. “ He offered him ten thou- 
il fand talents (thirty millions) as a ranfom for the captive prin- 
u ceffes, and his daughter Statira. in marriage, with all the 
14 country lie had conquered as far as the Euphrates. Darius 

G 2 
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46 hinted to him the inconftancy of fortune; and defcrrbed, m 
44 the moil pompous terms, the numberlefs troops who were 
6i ftill under his command. Could he (Alexander) think, that 
44 it was fo very eafy to crofs the Euphrates, the Tygris, the 
44 Araxes, and the Hydafpes, which were as fo many bulwarks 
44 to the Perfian empire ? That he ftiould not be always Ihut up 
44 between rocks and pafTes: That they ought both to appear in 
44 a plain, and that then Alexander would be afhamed to come 
44 before him with only a handful of men.” The king here¬ 
upon fummoned a council, in which Parmenio was of opinion, 
that he ought to accept of thofe offers, declaring he himfelf 
would agree to them, were he Alexander. 44 And fo would I,” 
replied Alexander, 46 were I Parmenio / 9 He therefore re¬ 
turned the following anfwer: “ That he did not want the 
44 money Darius offered him: That it did riot become Darius 
44 to offer a thing he no longer poffeffed, or to pretend to dif- 
44 tribute what he had entirely loft. That in cafe he was the 

* 0 

“ only perfon who did not know which of them was fuperior, 
44 a battle would foon determine it. That he ihould not think 
44 to intimidate with rivers, a man who had crofted fo many 
“ feas. That to whatfoever place he might find it proper to 
44 retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out/’ Darius, 
upon receiving this anfwer, loft all hopes of an accommoda¬ 
tion, and prepared again for war. 

1 From Tyre Alexander marched to Jcrufalem, firmly re- 
folved to fhow it no more favour than he had done the former 
city; and for this reafon. The Tyrians were fo much em¬ 
ployed in traffic, that they quite neglefted husbandry, and 
brought moftof their com and other provifions from the coun¬ 
tries in their neighbourhood. m Galilea, Samaria, and Judea 
furniihed them with the greateft quantities. At the fame time 
that Alexander laid fiege to their city, he himfelf was obliged 
to fend for provifions from thofe countries: He therefore lent 
commiflaries to fummon the inhabitants to lubmit, andfurnilh 
his army with whatever they might want. The Jews, how- 
ever, defired to be cxcufcd, alledging, that they had taken an 
oath of fidelity to Darius; andperlilted in anfwering, that they 
would never acknowledge any other fovereign as long as he 
was living: a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only 

i 

1 Jofcpli, Antiq. 1 . xi. c. 3 . m Adtsxii. 30 . 
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people who in that age acknowledged the true God! The Sama¬ 
ritans, however, did not imitate them in this particular; for 
they fubmitted with chearfulnefs to Alexander, and even fent 
him eight thoufand men, to ferve at the fiege of Tyre and in 
other places. For the better underftandlng of what follows, 
it may be neceffary for us to prefent the reader in few words, 
with the ftate of the Samaritans at that time, and the caufc 
of the ftrong antipathy between them and the Jews. 

I obferved * elfewhere, that the Samaritans did not defeend 
from the Ifraelites, but were a colony of idolaters, taken 
from the countries on the other fide of the Euphrates, whom 
Afaraddon, king of the Aflyrians, had fent to inhabit the cities 
of Samaria, after the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Thefe people, who were called Cutluci , blended the worfhip 
of the God of Ifrael with that of their idols ; and on allocca- 
fions difeovered an enmity to the Jews. This hatred was 
much Wronger after the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity, before and after the reftoration of the temple. 

Notwithllanding the reformation which the holy man Nehe- 
miah had wrought in Jerufalem, with regard to the marrying 
of ftrangc or foreign women, the evil had fpread fo far, that 
the high-prieft's houfe, which ought to have been preferved 
more than any other from thefe criminal mixtures, was itfelf 


polluted with them. 

whom Jofepl 


of Jehoida 


of Sanaballat the Horonite; and many more had followed his 
example. But Nehemiah, zealous for the law of God which 
was fo fliamcfLilly violated, commanded, without exception, 
all who had married Grange women, either to put them away 
immediately or depart the country. 0 Manafles chofe to go 
into banifhment rather than feparate himfelf from his wife, 
and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fol¬ 
lowed by great numbers as rebellious as himfelf; he there 
fettled them under the protection of Sanaballat, his father-in- 
law, who was governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probably the 
wai which broke out between Egypt and Peril a had forced 
into Phoenicia) leave to build on mount Garizim, near Samaria, 
a temple like that of Jerufalem, and to appoint Manafles, his 
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fon-in-Iaw, prieft thereof. From that time, Samaria became 
the afylum of all the malcontents of Judea. And it was this 
raifed the hatred of the Jews againft the Samaritans to its 
greateft height, when they faw that the latter, notwithstanding 
the exprefs prohibition of the law, which fixed the folemn 
worfhip of the God of Ifrael in the city of Jerufalem, had 
nevertbelefs raifed altar againft altar, and temple againft tem¬ 
ple, and refuged all who fled from Jerufalem, to fcreen them- 
felves from the punifhment which would have been inflifted 
on them for violating the law. 

Such was the ftate of Judea, when Alexander laid fiege to 
Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before obferved, had fent him 
a confiderable body of troops; whereas the Jews thought they 
could not fubmit to him, as long as Darius, to whom they had 
taken an oath of allegiance, fliould be alive. 

Alexander, being little ufed to fuch an anfwer, particularly 
after he had obtained fo many viftories, and thinking that all 
things ought to bow before him, refolved the inftant he had 
conquered Tyre, to march againft the Jews, and punifh their 
difobedience as rigoroufly as he had done that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the highuprieft, who go¬ 
verned under the Perfians, feeing himfelf expofed with all the 
inhabitants, to the,wrath of the conqueror, had recourfe to 
the proteftion of the Almighty, gave orders for the offering up 
public prayers to implore his afliftance, and made facrifices. 
The night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and bid 
him, 44 To caufe flowers to be fcattered up and down the city; 
41 to fet open all the gates, and go, clothed in his pontifical 
44 robes, with all the priefts drefled alfo in their veftments, and 
46 all the reft clothed in white, to meet Alexander, and not to 
44 fear any evil from that king, inafmuch as he would protect 
44 them. ,, This command was pun&ually obeyed; and ac¬ 
cordingly this auguft proceflion, the very clay after, marched 
out of the city to an eminence called * Sapha , whence there 
was a view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city of 
Jerufalem, Here the whole proceflion waited the arrival of 
Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phoenicians, who were in his army, were 
perfuaded that the wrath of this prince was fo great, that he 

* The Hebrew word Safba fignifies to difeover from far, ad from a tower or 
centry-box. 
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would certainly punifh the high-prieft after an exemplary 
manner, and deftroy that city in the fame manner as he had 
done Tyre; and flufhed with joy upon that account, they 
• waked in expectation of glutting their eyes with the calamities 
of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. As jfoon as the 
Jews heard of the king’s, approach, they let out to meet him 
with all the pomp before deferibed. Alexander was Jlruck 
at the fight of the high-prieft, in whofe mitre and forehead a 
golden plate was fixed, on which the name of God was written. 
The moment the king perceived the high-prieft, he advanced 
toward him with an air of the moil profound refpeft; bowed 
his body, adored the auguft name upon his front, and faluteri 
him who wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews 
{unrounding Alexander, raifed their voices to wifti him every 
kind of profperity. All the fpe&ators were feifed with inex- 
preffible furprife; they could fcarce believe their eyes; and 
did not know how to account for a fight fo contrary to their 
expeftation, and fo vaftly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his aftonifh- 
ment, afked the king how it came to pafs that he, who was 
adored by every one, adored the high-prieft of the Jews. “ I 
“ do not (replied Alexander) adore the high-prieft, but the 
“ God whofe minifter he is; for whilft I was at Dia in Mace- 
“ donia (my mind wholly fixed on the great defign of the 
“ Perfian war) as I was revolving the methods how to con- 
“ quer Afia, this very man, d re fled in the fame robes, appeared 
“ to me in a dream; exhorted me to banifh every fear, bid 
“ me crofs the Hellefpont boldly; and aflured me that God 
“ would march at the head of my army, and give me the victory 
“ over that of the Perfians.” Alexander added, that the inftant 
he faw this prieft, he knew him by his habit, his ftature, his 
hair, and his face, to be the fame perfon whom he had feen at 
Dia; that he was firmly perfuaded, it was by the command, 
and under the immediate conduCf of heaven, that he had un¬ 
dertaken this war; that he was fure he fhoulcl overcome 
Darius hereafter, and deftroy the empire of the Perfians; and 
that this was the reafon why he adored this God in the perfon 
ot his prieft. Alexander, after having thus anfwcred Par¬ 
menio, embraced the high-prieft, and all his brethren ; then 
walking in the midft of them, he arrived at Jerufalem, where 
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he offered facrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner 
prefcribed to him by the high-priefh 

The high-prieft, afterwards, lhewed him thofe paffages in 
the prophecy of Daniel, which are fpoken of that monarch. 
I (hall here give an extra£i of them to fhow how confpicu- 
oufly the molt diftant events are prefent to the Creator. 

p God manifelfs by the prophecy of Daniel, that grandeur, 
empire, and glory, are his ; that he bellows them on whom- 
foever he pleafes, and withdraws them, in like manner, to 
punilh the abufe of them; that his wifdom and power folely 
determine the courfe of events in all ages; q that he changes, 
by the mere effefl of his will, the whole face of human affairs; 
that he fets up new kingdoms, overthrows the ancient ones, and 
effaces them, even to the very foot-fteps of them, with the fame 
cafe as the wind carries off the fmalleft chaff from the threlh- 
ing-floor, 

r God’s defign, in fubjefling Hates to ftich aftonifhing revo¬ 
lutions, is to teach men, that they are in his prefence as 
nothing; that he alone is the moll high, the eternal king, the 
fover.eign arbiter; whoafts as he pleafes, with fupreme power, 
both in heaven and in earth. s For the putting this defign in 
execution, the prophet fees an auguft council, in which the 
angels being appointed as fpe&ators and overfeers of govern¬ 
ments and kings, inquire into the ufe which thefe make of the 
authority that heaven entrufted them with, in quality of his 
lmnifters; and when they abufe it, thefe * fpirits, zealous for 
the glory of their fovereign, befeech God to puni/h their in- 
juftice and ingratitude; and to humble their pride by calling 
them from the throne, and reducing them to the moll abjefl 
among mankind. 

1 God, to make thefe important truths flill more fenfible, 
fhows Daniel four dreadful bealts who rife from a vafl fea, in 
which the four winds combat together with fury; and under 
thefe fymbols, he reprefents to the prophet the origin, the 
charafieriltics, and fall of the four great empires, which are to 
govern the whole world fuccefiively. A dreadful, but too real 
image! For, empires rife ou of noife and confufion: they 

V Dan. ii. ao, ar. 37. q Ibid, vcr. 55. r Ibid. iv. 32, 34, 35, 36, 

a Ibid. vcr. 14, t ibid, vii, a, 3. 

* It was at the defire of thefe angels, that Nabuchodonofor was driven from 
tlic foolery of men to herd with wild ben/ts. 
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fubfift in blood and flaughter; they exercife their power with 
violence and cruelty; they think it glorious to carry terror 
and defolation into all places; but yet, in fpite of their utmoft 
efforts, they are fubjeft to continual viciflitudes, and unfore- 
feen deftru&ion. 

* The prophet then relates more particularly the chara&er 
of each of thefe empires. After having reprefented the empire 
of the Babylonians under the image of a lionefs, and that of 
the Medes and Perfians under the form of a bear greedy of 
prey, he draws the pifture of the Grecian monarchy, by pre¬ 
ferring us with fuch of its charafteriftics, as it is more imme¬ 
diately known by, Under the image of a fpotted leopard, with 
four heads and four wings, he fhadows Alexander, intermixed 
with good and bad qualities; rafh and impetuous in his refo- 
lutions, rapid in his conquefts; flying with the fwiftnefs of 
a bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight of ail 
army, laden with the whole equipage of war; fupported by 
the valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, after 
having affifled him in conquering his empire, divide it among 
themfelves. 

x To this pifhire the prophet adds elfewhere new touches. 
He enumerates the order of the fucceilion of the kings of 
Perfia; he declares, in precife terms, that after the three firfi 
kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyfes, and Darius, a fourth monarch 
will arife, who is Xerxes; and that he will exceed all hispre- 
deceffors in power and in riches; that this prince, puffed 
with the idea of his own grandeur, which fhall have rofe to its 
higheft pitch, will aflemble all the people in his boundlefs 
dominions, and lead them to the conquelt of Greece. " But 
as the prophet takes notice only of the march of this multitude, 
and does not tell us what fuccefs they met with, he thereby 
gives us pretty clearly to underffcind, that Xerxes, a foft, inju¬ 
dicious, and fearful prince, will not have the leafl fuccefs in 
any of his projefts. 

y On the contrary, from among the Greeks in queftion, 
attacked unfiiccefsfully by the Perfians, there will arife a king 
of a genius and turn of mind quite different from that of 
Xerxes; and this is Alexander the Great. He fhall be a bold, 
valiant monarch; he fhall fuccced in all his enterprifes; he 


u Diui. ver. 4, '5, 6. 
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/hall extend his dominion far and wide., and fhall efiabliffi an 
. irrefiflible power on the ruins of the vanquifhed nations: But 
at. a.time when he fhall imagine himfelf to be mofl firmly feated 
on the throne, he fhall lofe his life, with the regal dignity, and 
not leave any poflerity to fucceed him in it. This new 
monarchy, lofing on a fudden the fplendor and power for 
which it wasTo renowned under Alexander, fhall divide itfelf 
towards the four winds of heaven. From its ruins there fhall 
arife not only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Afia Minor, 
and Macedon, but alfo feveral other foreigners, or Barbarians 
fhall ufurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out of thefe. 

2 In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the 
defcription in Hill flronger colours, the chara&er, the battles, 
the feries of fuccelfes, the rife and fall of thefe two rival em¬ 
pires. By the image he gives of a powerful ram, having two 
horns of an unequal length, he declares that the firfl of thefe. 
empires fhall he compofed of Perfians and Medes; that its 
ftrength fhall confifl in the union of thefe two nations; that 

the Perfians lhall neverthelefs exceed the Medes in authority: 

* w 

that they fhall have a feries of conquefls, without meeting 
with any opposition; that they fhall firfl extend them towards 
the well, by fubduing the Lydians, the provinces of Afia 
Minor, and Thrace; that they fhall afterwards turn their arms 
towards, the north, in order to fuhdue part of Scythia, and the 
nations bordering on the Cafpian fea; in fine, that they fhall 
endeavour to enlarge their dominions towards the fouth, by 
fubje&ing Egypt and Arabia; but that they fhall not invade 
the nations of the eaft. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to 
Daniel, under the fymbol of a he-goat of prodigious fi ze; he 
perceives that the Macedonian array will march from the weft, 
in order to invade the empire of the Perfians; that it will be 
headed by a warrior famous for his power and glory; that it 
will take immenfe marches, in queft of the enemy, even into 
the very heart of his dominions; that it fhall advance towards 
this enemy with fucli rapidity, that it will feem only to fkim 
the ground; that it will give this empire its mortal wound; 
entirely fubvert it by repeated vi&ories, and deftroy the double 
power of the Perfians and Medes; during which not one 
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monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, fhall give it the leaft 
fuccour. 

But as foon as this monarchy {hall have rofe to its greateft 
height, Alexander, who formed its greateft ftrength, fhall be 
fnatched from it; and then there will arife, towards the four 
parts of the world, four Grecian monarchies, which, though 
vaftly inferior to that of Alexander, will, however, be very 
confiderable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a feries 
of prophefies, all of them fo clear, fo exa£l, and fo circum- 
ftantial; prophecies, which go fo far as to point out, that a 
prince fhall die without leaving a Angle fucceflbr from among 
his own family, and that four of his generals, will divide Ins 
empire between them ? But we muft perufe thefe prophefies in 
the feriptures themfelves, The vulgate agrees, a few places 
excepted, pretty nearly with the Hebrew, which I fhall tranf- 
late * agreeable to the original text. 

a “ In the third year of the reign of king Belfhazzar, a 
vifion appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after that 
which appeared unto me at the firft. And I faw in a vifion 
(and it came to pafs when I faw, that l was at Shufhan in the 
palace, which is in the province of Elam) and I faw in a vifion, 
and I was by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, 
and faw, and behold there flood before the river a Ram, which 
had two horns, and the two horns were high: but one was 
higher than the other, and the higher came up laft. I faw the 
ram pufhing weftward, and northward, and fouthward: So 
that no beafts might ftand before him, neither was there any 
that could deliver out of his hand, but he did according to his 
will, and became great. And as I was confidering, behold an 
he-goat came from the weft, on the face of the whole earth, 
and touched not the ground; and the goat had a notable horn 
between his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two horns, 
which I had fecn Handing before the river, and ran unto him 
in the fury of his power. And I faw him come clofe unto the 
ram, and he was moved with clioler againfl him, and fmote 
the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power 
in the ram to ftand before him, but he caft him down to the 

a Dan, viii. i—8. 

* We have not followed Mr, Rollin’s tranilatlon here, believing it more 
proper to make ufo of our own vcrllon of the Bible. 
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ground, and flamped upon him: and there was none that could 

deliver the ram out of his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed 
very great, and when he was ftrong, the great horn was 

broken; and from it came out four notable ones towards the 
four winds of heaven.” 

A great number of very important reflections might be 
made on the prophefies I have now repeated: But thefe I 
Jhall leave to the reader’s underftanding and religion, and will 
make but one remark; on which however I /hall not expa¬ 
tiate fo much as the fubjeCl might deferve. 

The Almighty prefides in general over all events which 
happen in the world: and rules, with abfolute fway, the fate 
of all men in particular, of all cities, and of all empires; but 
then he conceals the operations of his wifdom, and the wonders 
of his providence, beneath the veil of natural caufes and ordi¬ 
nary events. All that profane hiftory exhibits to us, whether 
fieges, or the conquefts of cities; battles won or loft, empires 
eftablifhed or overthrown; in all thefe, I fay, there appears 
nothing but what is human and natural: God feems to have 
no concern in thefe things, and we fhould be tempted to be¬ 
lieve that he abandons men entirely to their views, their talents, 
and their paffions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewilh nation, 
whomheconfidered as his own peculiar people. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation fo repugnant to re¬ 
ligion and even reafon itfelf, God breaks at every interval his 
filence, difperfes the clouds which hide him, and condefcends 
to difcover to us the fecret fprings of his providence, by caufing 
his prophets to foretel, a long feries of years before the event, 
the fate he has prepared for the different nations of the earth, 
pie reveals to Daniel the order, the fucceflion, and the diffe¬ 
rent chara&criftics of the four great empires, to which he is 
determined to fubjeCl all the nations of the univerfe, viz. that 
of the Babylonians, of the PciTians am! Modes, of the Greeks, 
and, laftly, that of the Romans. 

It is in the fame view that he infills, very ftrongly, on the 
two molt famous conquerors that ever exifted; 1 mean, Cyrus 
and Alexander, the one founder, the other dellroyer, of the 
powerful empire of Perfia. r Pie caufes the former to be called 
by his name two hundred years before his birth ; prophecies, 
by the mouth of Ifaiah, his victories; and relates the feveral 
cimimftanccs of the taking of Babylon, the like of which 
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had never been Teen before. On this occafion, he points out 
Alexander, by the mouth of Daniel, and afcribes fuch quali¬ 
ties and chara&eriftics as can agree with none but him, and 
which denote him as plainly as if he had been named. 

Thefe pafTages of fcripture, in which God explains him- 
felf clearly, fhould be confidered as very precious; and ferve 
as fo many keys to open to us the path to the fecret methods 
by which he governs the world. Thefe faint glimmerings of 
light Ihould enable a rational and religious man to fee every 
thing elfe clearly; and make him conclude, from what is faid 
of the four great empires of Cyrus and Alexander, of Baby¬ 
lon and Tyre, that we ought to acknowledge and admire, in 
the feveral events of profane hiftory, God’s perpetual care and 
regard for all men and all Hates, whofe dcftinv depends entirely 
on his wifdom, his power, and his pleafure. 

We may eafily figure to ourfelves the great joy and admira¬ 
tion with which Alexander was filled, upon hearing fuch clear, 
fuch circumftantial, and advantageous promifes. Before he 
left Jerufalem, he afTembled the Jews, and bid them afkany 
favour whatfoever. They anfwered, that their requeft was to 
be allowed to live according to the laws which their anceflors. 
had left them, and to be exempt, the feventh year, from their 
itfual tribute; and for this reafon, becaufe they were forbid, 
by their laws, to fow their fields, and confequently could have 
no harveft. Alexander granted their requeft, and, upon the. 
high-prieft’s befeeching him to fuflfer the Jews, who lived in 
Babylonia and Meda, to live likewife agreeable to their own 
laws, he alfo indulged them in this particular with the utmoft 
humanity ; and faid further, that in cafe any of them would be 
willing to ferve under his ftandards, he would give them 
leave to follow their own way of worfhip, and to obferve 
their refpeftive cuftoms: Upon which offer great numbers 
lifted themfelves. 

He was fcarcc come from Jerufalem, but the Samaritans 
waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly en¬ 
treating him to do them alfo the honour to vifit their temple. 
As thefe had fubmitted voluntarily to Alexander, and fent him 
fuccours, they imagined that they deferved his favour much 
more than the Jews; and flattered themfelves that they fhould 
obtain the fame, and even much greater indulgence. It was 
ni this view they made the pompous proccftion above-men- 
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tioned, in order to invite Alexander to their city} and the 
eight thoufand men they had fent to ferve under him, joined in 
the requeft made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked 
them courteoufly; but faid, that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to lofe ; however, that he 
would vifit their city at his return, in cafe he had opportunity* 
They then befought him to exempt them from paying a tribute 
every feventh year; upon which Alexander afked them, 
whether they were Jews ? They made an ambiguous anfwer, 
which the king not having time to examine, he alfo fufpended 
this matter till his return, and immediately continued his march 
towards Gaza. 

b Upon has arrival before that city, he found it provided 
with a ftrong garrifon, commanded by Beds, one-of Darius’s 
eunuchs. This governor, who was a brave man, and very 
. faithful to his fovereign, defended it with great vigour againit 
Alexander. As this was the only inlet or pafs into Egypt, it 
was abfolutdy necefTary for him to conquer it, and therefore 
he was obliged to befiege it. But although every art of war 
•was employed, notwithftanding his foldiers fought with the 
utmofi: intrepidity, he was however forced to lie two months 
before it. Exafperated at its holding out fo long, and his re* 
ceiving two wounds, he was refolved to treat the governor, the 
inhabitants, and foldiers, with a barbarity abfolutely inexcu* 
Xable; for be cut ten thoufand men to pieces, and fold all the 
reft, with their wives and children, for Haves. When Beds, 
who had been taken pr.ifoner in the la ft aflault, was brought 
before him, Alexander, inftead of ufing him kindly, as his 
valour and fidelity juftly merited, this young monarch, who 
other wife efteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on that 
occafion with an infolent joy, fpoke thus to him: “ Beds, 
thou lhalt not die the death thou defiredfh Prepare therefore 
tofufFer all thofe torments which revenge can invent/' Betis, 
looking upon the king with not only a firm, but an haughty 
air, did not make the Icaft reply to his menaces; upon which 
die king, more enraged than before at his difdainful fiience 
“ Obfervc,” faid he, “ I befeech you, that dumb arrogance. 
Has he bended the knee? Has he fpoke but evenfo much at 
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one fubmiflive word ? Bat I will conquer this obftinate filence, 
and will force groans from him, if 1 can draw nothing elfe*” 
At laft Alexander’s * anger rofe to fury; his conduft now 
beginning to change with his fortune: Upon which he ordered 
a hole to be made through his heels, when a rope being put 
through them, and this being tied to a chariot, he ordered his 
foidiers to drag Beds round the city till he died. He boafted 
his having imitated on this occafion, Achilles, from whom he 
was defcended; who, as Homer relates, caufed the dead body 
of Hefilorto be dragged in the fame manner, round the walls, 
of Troy; + as if a man ought ever to pride himfelf for having 
imitated fo ill an example. Both were very barbarous, but 
Alexander was much more fo, in caufing Betis to be dragged 
alive; and for no other reafon, butbecaiife he had ferved his 
fovereign with bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with 
which he had entrufled him; a fidelity, that ought to have been 
admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather than 
punilhed in fo cruel a manner. 

He fent the greateft part of the plunder he found in Gaza 
to Olympias, to Cleopatra his fitter, and to his friends. He 
alfo prefented Leonidas, his preceptor, with five hundred quin¬ 
tals, (or an hundred weight) of frankincenfe, and an hundred 
quintals of myrrh; calling to mind a caution Leonidas had 
given him when but a child, and which feemed, even at that 
time, to prefage the conquefts this monarch had lately at- 
chieved. For Leonidas, obferving Alexander take up whole 
handfuls of incenfe at a facrifice, and throw it into the fire, faid 
to him: “ Alexander, when you /hall have conquered the 
country which produces thefc fpices, you then may be as pro* 
fufe of incenfe as you pleafe ; but, till that day comes, be fparing 
ol what you have. 5 ’ The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas 
as follows; “ I fend you a large quantity of incenfe and myrrh, 
in order that you may no longer be fo reierved and fparing in 
your facrifices to the gods.” 

* As foon as Alexander had ended the fiege of Gaza, he left 
ti garrifon there, and turned the whole power of his arms 

towards Egypt. In feveu days’ march he arrived before 

/ 
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Pelufium, whither a great number of Egyptians had affembled 
with all imaginable diligence to recognife him for their fove- 
reign. 

The hatred thefe people bore to the Perfians was fo great, 
that they valued very little who fhould be their king, pro¬ 
vided they could but meet with a hero to refeue them from the 
infolenceand indignity with which themfelves, and thofe who 
profeffed their religion, were treated. For, how falfe foever 
a religion may be (and it is fcarce pofiible to imagine one 
more abfurd than that of the Egyptians) fo long as it con¬ 
tinues to be the eftablilhed religion, the people will not fuffer 
it to beinfulted, nothing affe&ing their minds fo ftrongly, nor 
firing them to a greater degree. Gchus had caufed their god 
Apis to be murthered, in a manner highly injurious to them¬ 
felves and their religion; and the Perfians,' to whom he had 
left the government, continued to make the fame mock of 
that deity. Thus fevera! circumftances had rendered the 
Perfians fo odious, that, upon Amyntas’s coming a little before 
with a handful of men, he found them prepared to join, and 
ailift him in expelling the Perfians. 

This Amyntas had deferted from Alexander and entered 
into the fervice of Darius. He had commanded the Grecian 
forces at the battle of IHus; and having fled into Syria, by the 
country lying towards Tripoli, with four thoufand men, he 
had there feifed upon as many veflfels as lie wanted, burnt 
the reft, and immediately fet fail towards the illand of Cyprus, 
and afterwards towards Pelufium, which he took by furprife, 
upon feigning that he had been honoured with a commiflion 
from Darius, appointing him governour of Egypt, in the 
room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Iifus. As foon as he 

• V 4 % ^ 

found hiinfelf poflefTcd of this important city, he threw off j 
the mafle, and made public prcicnfions to the crown of Egypt; > 
declaring, that the motive of his coming was to expel the !. 
Perfians. Upon this a multitude of Egyptians, who wiflied 
for nothing fo eameftly as to free themfelves from thefe in- j 
fupportable tyrants, went over to him. He then marched j 
clirefily for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom; when, 
coming to a battle, he defeated the Perfians, and (hut them up 
in the city. But, after he had gained this vi&ory, having 
neglcfted to keep his foldicrs together, they ftraggled up and j 
down in fearch of .plunder; which the enemy feeing, they f 
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.{allied out upon fuch as remained, and cut them to pieces* 
with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, fo far from leflening the averfion the Egyptians 
had for the Perfians, increafed it ftill more; fo that the mo¬ 
ment Alexander appeared upon the frontiers, the people, who 
were all difpofed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to 
fubmit to him. His arrival, at the head of a powerful army, 
prefented them with a fecure proteftion, which Amyntas 
could not afford them; and, from this confideration, they 
all declared openly in his favour. Mazaeus, who commanded 
in Memphis, finding it would be to no purpofe for him to 
refift fo triumphant an army, and that Darius, his fovereign, 
was not in a condition to fuccour him; he therefore fet open 
the gates of the city to the conqueror, and gave up eight 
hundred talents, about one hundred and forty thoufarid 
pounds, and all the king’s furniture. Thus Alexander pof- 
fe/Ted himfelf of all Egypt, without meeting with the leaft 
oppofition. 

At Memphis he formed a defign of vifiling the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon. This temple was fituated in the midft of 
the fandy defarts of Libya, and twelve days’ journey from 
Memphis. c Ham, the fon of Noah, firft peopled Egypt and 
Libya, after the flood; and when idolatry began to gain 
ground in the world fome time after, he was the chief deity 
of thefetwo countries in which his defcendants had continued* 
A temple was built to his honour in the midft of thefe defarts, 
upon a fpot of pretty good ground, about two leagues d broad, 
which formed a kind of ifiand in a fea of fand. It is he whom 


the Greeks call Z su$, Jupiter , * and the Egyptians Ammon . 
In procefs of time thefe two names were joined, and he was 
called Jupiter-Ammon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rafli and 
dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander, 
having read in Homer, and other fabulous authors of anti¬ 


quity, that moll of their heroes were reprefented as fons of 
tame deity; and, as he himfelf was defirous of pafling for an 
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hero, lie was determined to have fome god for his father. 
Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter-Ammon for thispurpofe, 
and began by bribing the priefts, and teaching them the part 
they were to aft. 

It would have been to no purpofe, had any one endea- 
- voured to divert him from a defign, which was great in no 
other circumftances than the pride and extravagance that gave 
birth to it. Puffed up with his viftories, he had already 
began to affume, as Plutarch obferves, that charafter of tena- 
cioufnefs and inflexibility which will dp nothing but com¬ 
mand; which cannot fuffer advice* and much lefs bear op- 
pofition; which knows neither pbftacles nor dangers; which 
makes the beautiful to confift in impoffibility; in a word, 
which fancies itfelf able to force, not only enemies, but fort- 
reffes, feafons* and the whole order of nature; the ufual effeft 
of a long feries of profperities, which fubdues the ftrongeft, 
and makes them at length forget that they are men. We, 
ourfelves, have feen a famous * conqueror* who boafted his 
treading in the fteps of Alexander, carry further than he had 
ever done this kind of favage heroifm; and lay it down as a 
maxim to liimfelf, never to recede from his refolution. 

Alexander therefore fets out; but going down from the river 
Memphis, till he came to the fea, he coafts it; and* after hav¬ 
ing .paffed Canopus, he obferves* oppofite to the ifland of 
Pharos, a fpot he thought very well fituated for the building 
pf a city. He himfclf drew the plan of it* and marked out 
the feveral places where the temples and public fquares were 
to be erefted. for the building it, he employed Dinocratcs 
the architeft, who had acquired great reputation by his re¬ 
building, at Ephefus, the temple of Diana, which Heroftratu^ 
had burnt. This city lie called after his pwn name, and it 
afterwards rofe to be the capital of the kingdom. As its 
harbour, which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean 
on one fide, and the Nile and the Red-lea in its neighbour-, 
hood, it drew all the traffic of the eaft and weft; and thereby 
became, in a very little time, one of the moft flourifhing 
cities in the univerfe. 

Alexander had a journey to go of fixteen hundred ftadia, 
or fourfcorc French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon; 
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and moil of the way was through Tandy defarts. The foldiers 
were patient enough for the two fir ft days’ inarch, before 
they arrived in the vaft dreadful folitudes; but as foonas they 
found themfelves in vaft plains, covered with fands of a pro¬ 
digious depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded, as 
with a fea, they gazed round' as far as their fight couJd ex¬ 
tend, to difcover, if poffible, fome place that was inhabited; 
but all in vain, for they could not perceive fo much as a 
(ingle tree, nor the lead: footfteps of any land that had been 
cultivated. To increafe their calamity, the water, that they 
had brought in goat-fkins, upon camels, now failed; and there 
was not fo much as a fingle drop in all that fandy defart. 
They therefore were reduced to the fad condition of dying 
almoft with thrift; not to mention the danger they wbre in of 
being buried under mountains of land, that are fometimes- 
raifed by the winds; and which had formerly deftroyed fifty 
thoufand of Cambyfes’s troops. Every thing was by this time 
fcorched to fo violent a degree, and the air became fo hot, that 
the men could fcarcely breathe; When, on afudden, whether 
by chance, fay the hiftorians, or the immediate indulgence of 
heaven, the Iky was fo completely overfpread with thick 
clouds, that they hid the fun, which was a great relief to the 
army; though they were ftill in prodigious want of water. 
But the florin having difcharged itfelf in a violent rain, every 
foldier got as much as he wanted; and fome had fo violent a 
third, that they flood with their mouths open, and catched 
the rain as it fell. The judicious deader knows what judg¬ 
ment he is to form of thefe marvellous incidents, with which 
hiftorians have thought proper to embellifh this relation. 

They were leveral days in crofiing thefe defarts, and upon 
their arriving near the place where the oracle Hood, they per¬ 
ceived a great number of ravens flying before the mod ad¬ 
vanced ftandard. Thefe ravens, fometimes, flew to the ground 
when the army marched (lowly; and, at other times, ad¬ 
vanced forward, to ferve them as guides, till they, at laft, 
came to the temple of the god. A vaftly-furprifing circum- 
fiance is, that although this oracle be fituated in the midft 
an almoft boundlcfs folitude, it neverthclefs is furrounded 
with a grove, fo very fhady, that the fun-beams can fcarcely 
pierce it; not to mention that this grove or wood is watered 
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with feveral fprings of frefh water, which preferve it in per¬ 
petual verdure. It is related, that near this grove there is an- 

other, in the midft of which is a fountain, called the water > 

% 

or fountain of the fun . At day-break it is luke-warm, at noon 
cold; but in the evening it grows warmer infenfibly, and at 
midnight is boiling hot; after this, as day approaches, it de- 
creafes in heat, and continues this viciffitude for ever. 

The god, who is worfhipped in this temple, is not repre- 
fented under the form which painters and fculptors generally 
give to gods; for he is made of emeralds, and other precious 
ftones, and from the head to the * navel, refembles a ram. 
The king being come into the temple, the fenior prieft de¬ 
clared him to be the fon of Jupiter; and allured, that the god 
himfelf bellowed this name upon him. Alexander accepted 
it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his father. He 
afterwards alked the prieft, whether his father Jupiter had 
not allotted him the empire of the whole world? To which 
the prieft, who was as much a flatterer as the king was vain, 
glorious, anfwered, that he fhould be monarch of the univerfe. 
At laft, he inquired, whether all his father's murderers had 
been punilhed; but the prieft replied, that he blafphemed; 
that his father was immortal; but that with regard to the J 
murderers of Philip, they had all been extirpated; adding, r 
that he fhould be invincible, and afterwards take his feat 
among the deities. Having ended his facrifice, he offered 
magnificent prefents to the god, and did not forget thepriefts, 
who had been fo faithful to his intereft. \ 

Swelled with the fplendid title of the fon of Jupiter, and ; 
fancying himfelf raifed above the human fpecies, he returned 
from his journey as from a triumph. From that time, in all 
his letters, his orders and decrees, he always wrote in the 
ftyle following: * Alexander King, son of Jupiter- 
Ammon : In anfwer to which, Olympias, his mother, one 
clay made a very witty remonftrance in few words, by defir¬ 
ing him not to quarrel any longer with Juno. 

Whilft Alexander prided himfelf in thefc chimeras, and 

tailed the great plcafure his vanity made him conceive from 
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this pompous title, every one derided him in fecret; and fome, 
who had not yet put on the yoke of abjeft flattery, ventured 
to reproach him upon that account; but they paid very dear 
for that liberty, as the fequel will fliow. Not fatisfied with 
endeavouring to pafs for the fon of a god, and of being per- 
fuaded, in cafe this were poffible, that he really was fucb, he 
hiinfelf would alfo pafs for a god; till at laft, Providence 
having afled that part, of which {he was pleafed to make 
him the inJlrument, brought him to his end, and thereby le¬ 
velled him with the reft of mortals.- 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mereotis , which was not 
far from the illand of Pharos, made a vifit to the new city, 
part of which was now built. He took the beft methods 
poffible to people it, inviting thither all forts of perfons, to 
whom he offered the moft advantageous conditions. f He 
drew to it, among others, a confiderable number of Jews, 
by allowing them very great privileges; for, he not only left 
them the free exercife of their religion and laws, but put 
them on the fame foot in every refpeft with the Macedonians, 
whom he fettled there. From thence he went to Memphis, 
where he fpent the winter. 

Varro obferves, that at the time this king built Alexandria, 
the ufe of papyrus (for writing) was found in Egypt; but this 
I fhall mention elfewhere. 

8 During Alexander’s ftay in Memphis, he fettled the affairs 
of Egypt, fuffering none but Macedonians to command the 
troops. He divided the country into diftrifts, over each of 
which he appointed a lieutenant, who received orders from 
himfelf only; not thinking it fafe to entruft the general com¬ 
mand of all the troops to one fingle perfon, in fo large and 
populous a country. Witli regard to the civil government, 
lie inverted one Doloafpes with the whole power of it; for 
being defirous that Egypt fhould ftill be governed by its an¬ 
cient laws and cuftoms, lie was of opinion that a native of 
Egypt, to whom they mu ft be familiar, was fitter for that 
office than any foreigner whatfoever, 

To haften the building of this new city, he appointed Cleo- 
menes infpeftor over it; with orders tor him to levy the 
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tribute whi t ch Arabia was to pay. But this Cleomenes was 
a very wicked wretch, who abufed his authority, and op- 
prefTed the people with the utmoft barbarity. 


Sect. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egypt,, refolves 
to go in purfuit of Darius. At his fetting out, he hears of 
the death of that monarch's queen. He caufes the feveral 
honours to be paid her which were due to her rank. He 
paffes the Euphrates and Tygris , and comes up with Darius . 
The famous battle of Arbela . 


"■ A LEXANDER having fettled the affairs of Egypt, fet out 
. ■ from thence about fpring-time, to march into the eaft 

again ft Darius. In his way through Paleftine, he heard news ; 
which gave him great uneafinefs. At his going into Egypt, he 
had appointed Andromachus, whom he highly efteemed, go- 
yernor of Syria and Paleftine. Andromachus coming to 
Samaria, to fettle fome affairs in. that country, the Samaritans 
mutinied; and fetting fire to the houfe in which he was, 
burnt him. alive. It is very probable, that this was occafioned 
by. the rage, with which that people were fired, at their having 
been denied the fame privileges that had: been granted the 
Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly exafperated 
againft them for this cruel a&ion, and accordingly he put to 
death all tbofe who had any hand in it, banifhed the reft- from 
the city of Samaria, fuppl.ying their room with a. colony of 
Macedonians, and> divided the reft of their lands among the 
Jews. 

He made fome flay in Tyre, to fettle the various affairs 
of the countries he left- behind him, and advanced towards 
new conquefts. 

He was fcarco fet out, but an eunuch brought word, that 
Darius’s confort was dead in child-bed. Hearing this, here- 
turned back, and went into the tent of Syfigambis, whom he 
found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, in the midft of 
the young princeffes, who alfo were weeping; and near them 
the foil of Darius, a child, * who was the more worthy of 



fc’Diud. 1. xvih p. 530—536. Arrian, I. iii. p. n 1—127. Plutarch in 
Alex. p. 681—685. O. Curt. 1 . iv. c. 9—16. Juftin. 1. xi, c. 13—14. 

* ob M ipfumwifirMh, rjubd nondum/onUbat catatninuem, maxima ex parte ad 
ip/m redwidi intern , Q. C u a r. 
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companion, as he was lefs fenfible to evils, which concerned 
him more than any other. Alexander confoled them in fo 
kind and tender a manner, as plainly ft owed that he himfelf 
was deeply and fincerely affli&ed. He caufed her funeral 
obfequies to be performed with the utmoft fplendour and 

One of the eunuchs who fuperintended the 
who had been taken with the princeffes, fled 
from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of his 
conforms death. The Perfian monarch was feifed with the 
moft violent affliction upon hearing this news, particularly, 
as hefuppofed fhe would not be allowed the funeral ceremonies 
due toiler exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived him on 
this occafion, by telling him the honours which Alexander 
had paid his queen after her death, and the civilities he had 
always fhown her in her life-time. Darius, upon hearing 
thefe words, was fired with fufpicions of fo horrid a kind, 
that they did not leave him a moment's quiet. 

Taking the eunuch afide, he fpoke to him as follows. u If 
“ thou doft ftill acknowledge Darius for thy lord and fove- 
iC reign, tell me, by the refpe£h and veneration thou oweft 
“ to that great fplendour of + Mithres, which enlightens 
“ us, and to this hand which the king ftretcheth out to thee; 
* 4 tell me, I fay, whether, in bemoaning the death of Statira, 
“ I do not bewail the leaft of her evils; and whether, as 
“ fte fell into hands of a young monarch, fhe did not 
“ firft lofe her honour, and afterwards her life.” The eu¬ 
nuch, throwing himfelf at Darius’s feet, befought him not to 
think fo injurioufly of Alexander’s virtue; nor tlifhonour his 
wife and filler after her death; and not deprive himfelf of the 
greateft confolation he could poflibly have in his misfortunes, 
viz, to be firmly perfuaded, that the prince, who had tri¬ 
umphed over him, was fuperior to the frailties of other men; 
that lie ought rather to admire Alexander, as he had given the 
Pertian ladies much ftronger proofs of his virtue and con¬ 
tinence, than he had given the Pcrfians themfclves of his 
valour. After this, he confirmed all he had before fan!, by 
the mod dreadful oaths and imprecations; and then gave 
him a particular account of what public fame had related, 

+ The Pcrfians wor(hipped the fun under the name of Mithres % and tljc 
moon under that of Mitbni, 
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concerning the wifdom, temperance, and magnanimity of 

A 

Alexander, 

Darius returning, into the hall where his courtiers were 
aflembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he broke into 
the following prayer: “ Ye gods, who prefide over the birth 
“ of men, and who difpofe of kings and empires, grant that, 
“ after having raifed the fortune of Perfia from its dejefted 
“ ftate, I may tranfmi't it to my defcendants with the fame 
“ luftre in which I received it; in order that, after having 
“ triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge the 
“ favours which Alexander has fhown in my calamity to per- 
“ fons who, of all others, are moft dear to me: or, in cafe 
“ the time ordained by the fates is at laft come, or that it 
“ mull neceflarily happen, from the anger of the gods, or the 
“ ordinary viciilitudes of human affairs, that the empire of 
“ Perfia muff end; grant, great gods, that none but Alex- 
“ ander may afcend the throne of Cyrus. 55 

In the mean time, Alexander having fet out upon his 
march, arrived with his whole army at Thapfacus, where he 
palTed a bridge that lay crofs the Euphrates, and continued his 
journey towards the Tygris, where he expe&ed to come up 
with the enemy. Darius had already made overtures of peace 
to him twice, but finding at laft that there was no hopes of 
their concluding one, unlefs he refigned the whole empire 
to him, he therefore prepared himfelf again for battle. For 
this purpofe, he aflembled in Babylon an army half as nu¬ 
merous again as that of IfTus, and marched it towards Nineveh: 
his forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. Advice 
being brought, that the enemy was not far off, he caufed Sa- 
tropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at the head of a 
thoufand chofen horfe; and likewifegave fix thoufand to Ma- 
zams, governor of the province; all whom were to prevent 
Alexander from crofling the river, and to lay wafte the coun¬ 
try through which that monarch was to pafs: but he arrived 
too late. 

Of all the rivers of the caft, this is the moft rapid; and not 
only a great number of rivulets mix in its waves, but thofealfo 
drag along great ftones; fo that it is named Tygris, by reafon 
of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being fo called in the Per- 
fian tongue. Alexander founded thofe parts of the river which 
were fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up 
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to the horfes* bellies, and in the middle to their breads. 
Having drawn up his infantry in the form of a half moon, and 
ported his cavalry on the two wings, they advanced to the 
current of the water with no great difficulty, carrying their 
arms over their heads. The king walked on foot among the 
infantry, and was the firfl who appeared on the oppofite 
fhore, where he pointed out with his hand the ford to the fol- 
diers; it not being poffible for him to make them hear him 1 .’ 
But it was with the greateft difficulty they kept themfelves 
above water; becaufe of the flipperinefs of the ftones, and the 
impetuofity of the dream. Such foldiers as not only carried 
their arms, but their clothes alfo, were much more fatigued; 
for thefe being unable to go forward, were carried into whirl¬ 
pools, unlefs they threw away their burthens. At the fame 
time, the great number of clothes floating up and down, beat 
away the burthens of feveral; and, as every man endeavoured- 
to catch at his own things, they annoyed one another more 
than the river did. It was to no purpofe that the king com¬ 
manded them, with a loud voice, to fave nothing but their 
arms; and aflured them, that he himfelf would compenfate 
their other Ioffes; for not one of them would liften to his admo¬ 
nitions or orders, fo great was the noife and tumult. At laft, 
they all parted over that part of the ford where the water was 
fhalloweft, and the dream lefs impetuous, recovering however 
but a fmall part of their baggage. 

It is certain that this army might eafily have been cut to 
pieces, had they been oppofed by a general who dared to con¬ 
quer; that is, who made ever fo little oppofition to their paf- 
fage. But Mazasus, who might eafily have defeated them, had 
he come up when they were eroding the river in diforder 
and confufion, did not arrive till they were drawn up in battle 
array. A like good fortune had always attended this prince 
hitherto, both when hepafled the Granicus in fight of fo pro¬ 
digious a multitude of horfe and foot, who waited his com¬ 
ing on the fhore; and alfo in the rocks of Cilicia, when he 
found the partes and ftraits quite open and defencelcfs, where 
a fmall number of troops might have checked his progrefs. 
This * circumftauce may leflen our furprife at that excefsof 
boldnels, which was his peculiar charafteriflic, and which 

* Alidad<v quoque % qua maxim} I'iguit^ ratio mintii fotefij quia nunquam in 
•Hfcrimtn ve/il/ , an temcrcfedj/et, Q, Curt. 
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perpetually prompted him to attempt.blindly the greafceft dan* 
gen; ,.fince v as he was always fortunate, he never had once 
yoom to fufpeft hirofelf guilty of rafenefs-. 

The king, having encamped two days near the river,, com-* 
manded his .foIdlers to be ready for marching on the morrow; 
hut?, about'nine or ten in. the evening, the moon firft loft its 
lights and appeared afterwards q-uite fuMied, and, as it were, 
timfliuied: .with blood. Now as this happened' juft before 1 a 
great battle was going to be fought, the doubtful fuccefs of 
which) filled' the army with fufficient di(quietude, they were 
firft ftruek with a- religious awe, and, being afterwards feifed 
with fear; they cried- out, “ That heaven difplayed the marks 
16 of its anger; and that they were dragged againft the-will of 
' it, to the extremities of the earth ; that rivers oppofed their 
' paflhgO; that the ftars refufed to fond their ufual light; and 
' that they could now fee nothing but defarts and'folitudes; 
that merely to fatisfy the ambition of one man, fo many 
** thouihnds fhed their blood ; and f that for a man who* con- 
4X temned his own country, difowned his father, and pre 
tended to pafs- for a god. 

Thefe murmurs were rifing to an open infurreflion; when- 
Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, fuminoned the 
officers of tfie army into his tent, and commanded 1 fuch of die 
Egyptian foothfayers as-were b'eft {killed in the'knowledge of 
the ftars, to declare what they thought of this phenomenon; 
Thefe* knew very well 1 the natural caufbs of eclipfes of the 
moon; but, without' entering into phyffoaf inquiries, they 
contented chemfelves with faying,' that the fun was on the’ 
fide oP the Greeks, and' the moon on that oPthe Perfians; and 
that, whenever it fuffered an eclipfe; it always threatened the 
latter*with fome grievous calamity, whereof they mentioned 
feveral examples, all which they gave as true and indifputable. 
Snpcrftition-has a* furprifing afeendant over the minds of the 
vulgar; How licadftrong'ancl inconftant foever they may be, 
yet if they are once ftruek with a vain image of religion, they 
will fooner obey foothfayers than their leaders. The anfwcr 
made by .the Egyptians being difperfed among the foldiers, it 
revived their hopes and J courage. 

The king, purpofdy to take advantage of this ardour, began 
his march after midnight. On his right hand lay the Tygris, 
and on his left the mountains called Gordyai . At day-break 
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ibe fronts whom he had fent to: view the enemy, brought 
word that Darius was marching towards him; upon which, he 
immediately drew up his forces in battle array, and fet himfelf 
at their head. However, it was afterwards found, that they 


were only a detachment of a thoufand horfe that was going 
upon difcoveries, and which foon retired to the main army. 
Neverthelefs, news was brought the king, that Darius was 
bow but an hundred and fifty * ftadia from the place ' Where 


' f \ I*. 


they then were 

Not long before this fome letters had been intercept&d^jb 
which Darius foilicited the Grecian foldiers either to kill or 
betray Alexander. Nothing' can refleft fo great an odium on 
the memory of this prince, as an attempt of that kind; an 
attempt fo abjefl and black, and more than once repeated. 
Alexander was in doubt with himfelf, • whether it would be 


proper for him to read thefe letters in a full afTembly, relying 
as much on the affe6lion and fidelity of the Greeks, as on that 
of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dif/uacled him from it; 


declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awake fucli 
thoughts in the minds of foldiers; that one only was fufficient 
to ftrike the blow; and that avarice was capable of attempt¬ 
ing the raoft enormous crimes. The king followed this pru¬ 
dent counfel, and ordered his army to march forward. 

Although Darius had twice fued in vain for peace, and 
imagined that he had nothing to truft to but his arms; never¬ 
thelefs, being overcome by the advantageous circumftanc.es 
which had been told him concerning Alexander's tendernefs 
and humility towards his family, he difpatched ten of his chief 
relations, who were to offer him frefh conditions of peace 
more advantageous than the former; and to thank him. fo£ 
the kind treatment he had given his family. Darius had* 
in the former propofals, given him up all the provinces a2 far 
as the river Halys; but now lie added the feveral territories 
fituated between the Hellcfpont dnd the Euphrates, that is, 
all he already pofTeffcd. Alexander made the following an- 
fwer: Tell -your fovercign, that thanks, between perfons 
“ who make war again/1: each other, are fuperfluous; and 
“ that, in cafe I have behaved with clemency towards his 
14 family, it was for my own fake, and not for his; in conic* 
“ qucncc of my own inclination, and not to plcafc him. 




* Scycu or eight leagues. 
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“ To infult the unhappy is a thing to me unknown. I do 
“ not attack either prifoners or women, and turn my rage 
“ againft fuch only as are armed for the fight. Did Darius 
“ fue for peace in a fincere view, I then would debate on 
“ what is to be done ; but fince he frill continues, by letters 
“ and by money, to fpirit up my foldiers to betray me, and my 
“ friends to murder me, I therefore am determined to pur- 
“ fue him with the utmoft vigour; and that not as an enemy, 
64 but a poifoner and an affaflin. It, indeed, becomes him, 

45 to offer to yield up to me what I am already pofTeiTed of! 
44 Would he be fatisfied with ranking himfelfas fecond tome, 
44 without pretending to be my equal, I might pofiibly then 
44 hear him. Tell him, that the world vyill not permit two 
44 funs, nor two fovereigns. Let him therefore choofe either 

46 to furrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter 
44 himfelf with the hopes of obtaining better fuccefs than he 
“ has hitherto had.” Darius’s propofalsare certainly not rea- 
fonable; but then, is Alexander’s anfvver much morefo ? in the 
former we behold a prince, who is not yet fenfible of his own 
weaknefs, or, at leaft, who cannot prevail with himfelf to own 
it; and in the latter, we fee a monarch quite intoxicated with 
his good fortune, and carrying his pride to fuch an excefs of 
folly, as is not to be paralleled: “ The world will not permit 
two funs, nor two fovereigns.” If this be greatnefs, and not 
pride, I do not know what can ever deferve the latter name. 
The ambaffadors having leave to depart, returned back, and 
told Darius, that he mull now prepare for battle. The latter 
pitched his camp near a village called Gaugamela, and the 
river Bumela, in a plain at a confiderable diflance from Arbela. 
Jde had before levelled the fpot which he pitched upon for the 
field of battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might 
have full room to move in ; recolleiring, that his fighting in 
the ftraits of Cilicia had loft him the battle fought there, At 
the fame time, lie had prepared * crows feet to annoy the 
enemy’s horfe. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days 
in the place he then was, to reft his army, and furroundedhis 
camp with trenches and palifadcs; for he was determined to 

* Crows feet is an inftrumont compofed of iron fpik.es. Several of thefearc 
Mid in fields through which the cavalry is to march, in order that they way 
run into the horfes’ feet, 
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leave all his baggage, and the ufelefs foldiers in it, and march 
the remainder again# the enemy, with no other equipage than 
the arms they carried. Accordingly, he fet out about nine in 
the evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break; who, 
upon this advice, had drawn up his army in order of battle. 
Alexander alfo marched in battle-array; for both armies 
were within two or three leagues of each other. When he 
was arrived at the mountains, where he could difeover the 
enemy’s whole army, he halted; and, having aflembled his 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he de¬ 
bated whether they fhould engage immediately, or pitch their 
camp in that place. The latter opinion being followed, be- 
caufe it was judged proper for them to view the field of 
battle, and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
the army encamped in the fame order in which it had march¬ 
ed ; during which Alexander, at the head of his infantry, 
lightly armed, and his royal regiments, marched round the 
plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he aflembled his general officers a fecond 
time, and told them that there was no occafion for his making 
a fpeech, becaufe their courage and great aftions were alone 
fufficient to excite them to glory; that he defired them only 
to reprefent to the foldiers, that they were not to fight, on this 
occafion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Afia, which 
would be pofleffed by him who fhould conquer; and that, after 
having gone through fo many provinces, and left behind them 
fo great a number of rivers and mountains, they co.uld fecurc 
their retreat no otherwife than by gaining a complete viftory. 
After this fpeech, he ordered them to take fonie repofe. 

It is faid, that Parmenio advifed him to attack the enemy 
in the night-time, alledging that they might eafily be defeated, 
if fallen upon by furprife, and in the dark ; but the king an- 
fwered fo loud, that all prefers might hear him, that it did 
not become Alexander to flea! a vittory, and therefore he was 
relolved to fight and conquer in broad clay-light. This was 
a haughty, but, at the fame time, a prudent anfwcr; for it 
was running great hazard, to fali.typon fo numerous an army 
in the night-time, and in an unknown country. Darius, fear¬ 
ing he fhould be attacked at unawares, bccaufc he had not- 

entrenched himfelf, obliged his foldiers to continue the whole 
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night under arms, which proved of the higheft prejudice to 
him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who in the crifis of affairs ufed always to confult 
foothfayers, obferving, very exa&Iy, whatever they enjoined, 
in order to obtain the favour of the gods, finding himfelf upoft 
the point of fighting a battle, the fuccefs of which was to give 
empire to the conqueror, fent for Ariftander, in whom he re- 
pofed the greateft confidence. He then fhut himfelf up with 
the foothfayer, to make fome fecret facrifices; and afterwards 
offered up viftims to * Fear, which he doubtlefs did to prevent 
his army from being feifed with dread, at the fight of the 
formidable army of Darius. The foothfayer, dreffed in his 
veftments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, firft re¬ 
peated the prayers which the king was to addrefs to Jupiter, 
to Minerva, and to Viftory. The whole being ended, Alex¬ 
ander went to bed, to repofe himfelf the remaining part of the 
night. As he revolved in his mind, not without fome emo¬ 
tion, the confequence of the battle, which was upon the 
point of being fought, he could not fleep immediately. But 
his body being oppreffed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his 
mind, he flept foundly the whole night, contrary to his 
wfual cuftom: fo that when his generals were affembled at 
day-break before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly furprifed to find he was not awake ; upon which, 
they themfelveS commanded the foldiers to take fome refrefh- 
ment. Parmenio having at lafl awaked him, and feeming 
furprifed to find him in fo calm and fweet a fleep, juft as he 
was going to fight a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at 
ftalce : “ How could it be poftible, faid Alexander, for us not 
to be calm, fince the enemy is coming to deliver himfelf 
into our hands? 1 ’ Immediately he took up his arms, mounted 
his horfe, and rode him up and down the ranks, exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poftible, to furpafs their 
ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired. Sol¬ 
diers, on the day of battle, imagine they fee the fate of the 
engagement painted in the face of their general. As for 
Alexander, he had never djjj>tared fo calm, lo gay, nor fo re- 
folute* The ferenity and fecurity which they obferved in 
him, were in a manner fo many affurances of the viftory. 


* We muft read in Plutarch inftcad of 
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There was a great difference between the two armies with 
refpe& to numbers, but much more fo with regard to courage. 
That of Dariifs confifted at * leaft of fix hundred thoufand 
foot, and forty thoufand horfe; and the other of no more 
than forty thoufand foot, and feven or eight thoufand horfe; 
But the latter was all fire and ftrength ; whereas, on the fide 
of the Perfians, it was a prodigious affemblage of men, not 
of foldiers ; t an empty phantom rather than a real army. 

Both fides were difpofed in very near the fame array. The 
forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two 
wings, and the infantry in the middle; the one and the other 
being under the particular conduft of the chiefs of each of the 
different nations that compofed them ; and commanded in 
general, by the principal crown-officers. The front of the 
battle (under Darius) was covered with two hundred chariots, 
armed with fcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that king tak¬ 
ing his poll in the centre of the firft line. Befides the guards, 
which were the flower of his forces, he alfo had fortified him- 
felf with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near 
his perfon; believing this body only capable of oppofing 
the Macedonian phalanx. As his army fpread over a much 
greater fpace of ground than that of the enemy, he in¬ 
tended to furround, and to charge them, at one and the fame 
time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded againft this, by giving orders to 
the commanders of the fecond line, that in cafe they fliould be 
charged behind, to face about to that fide; or clfe to draw up 
their troops in form of a gibbet, and cover the wings, in cafe 
the enemy fliould charge them in flank. He had pofted, in 
the front of his firft line, the greateft part of his bow-men, 
llingers, hurlers of javelins, in order that thefe might make 
head againft the chariots armed with feythes ; and frighten the 
horfes, by discharging at them,a fhower of arrows, javelins, 
and ftoncs. Thole who led on the wings, were ordered to 
extend them as wide as pollible; but in fuch a manner as not 
to weaken the main body. As for the baggage and the cap¬ 
tives, among whom were Darius’s mother and children, they 
were left in the camp, under a fmall guard. Parmcnio com- 


* According to fcvoral hiitoriuns it amounted to upwards of a million of 
m en, 
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manded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexander 

the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who had 
been fhown the feveral places where the crows feet were hid, 
extended more and more towards the right to avoid them; 
and the Perfians advanced forward in proportion. Darius, 
•being afraid left the Macedonians fhould draw him from the 
fpot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into another that 
was rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in his left 
wing, which fpread much farther than that of the enemy’s 
right, to march right forward, and wheel about upon the 
• Macedonians in flank, to prevent them from extending their 
troops further. Then Alexander difpatched againft them the 
body of horfe in his fervice commanded by Menidas; but, 
as thefe were not able to make head againft the enemy, be- 
•caufe ot their prodigious numbers, he re-inforced them with 
.the Paeoneans, whom Aretas commanded, and with the fo¬ 
reign cavalry*. Befides the advantage of numbers, they had 
that alfo of their coats of mail, which fecured themfelves 
and their horfes much more. Alexander’s cavalry was pro- 
digioufly annoyed : However, they marched to the charge with 
great bravery, and at laft put them to flight. 

Upon this, the Perfians oppofed the chariots armed with 
fcythes againft the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break it, 
but with little fuccefs. The noife which the foldiers who 
were lightly armed, made, by Unking their fwords againft 
their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all fides, 
frighted the horfes, and made a great number of them turn 
back againft their own troops. Others, laying hold of the 
.horfes’ bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. 
■Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which 
•opened to make way for them, as they had been ordered to do, 
.by which means they did little or no execution. 

Alexander, feeing Darius fet his whole army in motion in 
order to charge him, employed a ftratagem to encourage his 
foldiers. When the battle was at the hotteft, and the Mace¬ 
donians were in the. greateft danger, Ariftander, the footh- 
fayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel 

* Some relate that the Barbarians gave way at firft, but foon returned to 
the charge. 
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in his hand, advances among the combatants as lie had been 
inftrufted by the king; and, crying that he faw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander's head (a fure omen of viflory) he 
fhowed with his finger, the pretended bird to the foldiers; 
who relying upon the fincerity of the foothfaver, fancied they 
alfo faw it; and thereupon renewed the attack with greater 
chearfulnefs and ardour than ever. Then the king perceiving 
that Aretas (after having charged the cavalry, and put tberti 
into diforder, upon their advancing to furround his right wing) 
had begun to break the fore mo ft ranks of the main body of 
the Barbarian army; he marched after Aretas, with the flower 
of his troops, when he quite broke the enemy’s left wing, 
which had already begun to give way; and without purfuing 
the forces which he had thrown into diforder, he wheeled to 
the left, in order to fall upon the body in which Darius had 
polled himfelf. The prefence of the two kings infpiredboth 
fides with new vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horfeback; both furrounded with their braved: 
officers and foldiers, whofe only endeavour was to fave the 
lives of their refpeftive princes, at the hazard of their own. 
The battle was obftinate and bloody. Alexander, having 
wounded Darius’s equerry with a javelin, the Perfians, as well 
as the Macedonians, imagined that the king was killed ; upon 
which the former, breaking aloud into the moll difmal founds, 
the whole army was feifed with the greateft conllernation. The 
relations of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away with 
the guards, and fo abandoned the chariot; but thofe who were 
at his right, took him into the centre of their body. Hiftorians 
relate, that this prince having drawn his feimitar, refle&ed 
whether he ought not to lay violent hands upon himfelf, rather 
than fly in an ignominious manner: but, perceiving from his 
chariot that his foldiers ftill fought, he was afliamed toforfake 
them; and, as he was divided between hope and defpair, the 
Perfians retired infenfibly, and thinned their ranks; when it 
could no longer be called a battle, but a (laughter. Then 
Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the reft ; and the 


conqueror was now wholly employed in purfuing him. 

Whilft all this was doing in the right wing of the Mace¬ 
donians, where the vi&ory was not doubtful; the left wing, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger. A detach- 
Vol. V. I 
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hientof the Perfian, Indian, and Parthian liorfe, which were 
the belt in all the Perfiaft array) having broke through the in- 
fantry oil the left, advanced to the very baggage. The moment 
the captives faw them arrive in the camp, they armed them- 
felves with every thing that came firft to hand, and re-in¬ 
forcing their cavalry, rufhed upon the Macedonians, who 
Were now charged both before and behind. They, at the 
fame time, told Syfigambis, that Darius had won the battle 
(for this they believed); that the whole baggage was plund¬ 
ered, and that fhe was now going to'recover her liberty. But 
this princefs, who was a woman of great wifdom, though this 
news affefted her in the ftrongeft manner, could not eafily 
give credit to it; and being unwilling to exafperate, by too 
hafty a joy, a conqueror, who had treated her with fo much 
humanity, {he did not difcover the leaft emotion; did not once 
change countenance, nor let drop a Angle word ; but in her 
iilual pofture, calmly waited till the event Ihould denounce her 
fate. 

Patmenio, upon the firlt report of this attack, had dis¬ 
patched a meffenger to Alexander, to acquaint him with the 
danger to 'which the camp was expofed, and to receive his 
orders. ” Above all things (faid the prince) let him not weaken 

his main body; let him not mind the • baggage, but apply 
u hiftdelf wholly to the engagement; for viftory will not only 
refttire us our own pofTeffions, but alfo give thofe of the 
u etiemy into our hands.” The‘general officers, who com¬ 
manded the infantry which formed the centre of the fecond 
line, feeing the enemy were going to make thcmfelves mafters 
of the camp and baggage, made a half-turn to the right, in 
Obedience to the orders which had been given, and fell upon 
the Perfians behind, many of whom Were cut to pieces, and 
the reft obliged to retire ; but as thefe werehorfe, the Mace¬ 
donian foot could not follow them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himfelf was expofed to touch greater 
peril. Maz'afcns, having ruffled upon him with all his cavalry, 
charged the Macedonians in flank-, and began to fiuround 
them. Immediately Parmenio font Alexander advice of the 
danger he was in ; declaring, that in cafe he were not imme¬ 
diately fuccoured, it would be impoIBblc for him to keep his 
foldiets together. The prince was afttia lly pur fil ing Darius, 
and, fancying he was almoft come up with him, rode with the 
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Utmoll fpeed. He flattered himfelf, that he fhould absolutely 
put an end to the war, In cafe he could but feife his perfom 
But, upon this news, he turned about, in order to fuccour his 
left wing, fliuddering with rage to fee his prey and vi&ory 
turn in this manner from him; and complaining againft fortune* 
for having favoured Darius more in the flight, than himfelf in 
the purfuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy’s horfe who had 
plundered the baggage; all which were returning in good order, 
and retiring back, not as foldiers who had been defeated, but 
almoft as if they had gained the victory. And now the battle 
became more obftinate than before; for, the Barbarians march¬ 
ing clofe in columns, not in order of battle, but that of a 

A 

march, it was very difficult to break through them; and they 
did not amufe themfelves with throwing javelins, nor with 
wheeling about, according to their ufual cuftom; but man 
engaging againft man, each did all that lay in his power to 
unhorfe his enemy. Alexander loft threefcore of his guards 
in this attack. Hephasftion, Ccenus, and Menidas, were 
wounded in it; however he triumphed on this occafion, and 
all the Barbarians were cut tQ pieces, except fuch a? forced 
their way through his fquadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazseus that Darius 
was defeated; upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejeCied 
by the ill fuccefs of that Monarch, though the advantage Was 
entirely on his fide, -he ceafed to charge the enemy, who were 
now in diforder, fo brifkly as before. Parmenio could not 
conceive how it came to pafs, that the battle, which before 
was carried on fo warmly fliould llacken on a fudden : How¬ 
ever, like an able commander, who feifes every advantage, 
3nd who employs his utmofl endeavours to infpire his foldiers 
with freih vigour, he obferved to them, that the terror which 
fpread throughout the whole army, was the forerunner of their 
defeat; and fired them with the notion how glorious it would 
be for them to put the laft hand to the victory. Upon this 
exhortation, they recovered their former hopes and bravery; 
when transformed into other men, they gave their borfes the 
rein, and charged the enemy with fomuch fury, as threw them 
into the greateft difordcr, and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up at that inflant, and overjoyed tp find the fate turned in 
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his favour, and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in 
concert with Parmenio) the purfuit of Darius. He rode as far 
as Arbela, where he fancied he fhould come up with that 
monarch and all his baggage; but Darius had only juft pafled 
by it, and left his treafure a prey to the enemy, with his bow 
and fhield. 

Such was the fuccefs of this famous battle, which gave 
empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, the Perfians 
loft three hundred thoufand men, befides thofe who were 
taken prifoners; which, at leaft, is a proof that the lofs was 
A very great on their fide. That of Alexander was very in- 

3674*0 confiderable, he not lofing, according to the laft-mentioned 
All 3io] * author, twelve hundred men, moft of whom were horfe. This 

engagement was fought in the month of * Oftober, about the 
fame time, two years before, that the battle of Iffus was 
fought. As Gaugamela, in Affyria, the fpot where the two 
armies engaged, was a fmall place of very little note, this was 
called the battle of Arbela, that city being neareil to the field 
of battle. 


Sect. IX. Alexander poffeffes hmfelf of Arbela , Babylon y 
Sufa , P erfepohs; andfinds immenfe riches in thofe cities . In 
the heat of drinking heJets fire to the palace of Perf polls. 

s A LEXANDER’s firft care, after his obtaining the viftory, 
was to offer magnificent facrifices to the gods by way of 
thankfgiving. Pie afterwards rewarded fuch as had fignalized 
themfclves remarkably in battle; bellowed riches upon them 
with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of them houfes, 
employments, and governments. But, being defirous of cx- 
preffing more particularly his gratitude to the Greeks, for 
haVing appointed him generaliflinio againft the Perfians, be 
gave orders for abolilhing the feveral tyrannical inllitutions 
that had ftarted up in Greece; that the cities fhould be reftored 
to their liberties, and all their rights and privileges. He wrote 
particularly to the Plataeans, declaring, that it was his defire 
their city Ihould be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bravery by 

I Diod. 1 . xvii. p. 538—540. Arrian. 1 . iii. p. 1Z7—133. Plut. in AJcx. 
p. 685—688. Quint. Curt. 1 . v. c. 1—7. Juftin, 1 . xi. c. 14. 

* The month, called by the Greeks Bwdrmion y imfwcrs partly to pur 
moitfli of Odobcr. 
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which their anceftors had diftinguifhed themfelves, in defend¬ 
ing the common liberties of Greece. k He alfo fent part of 
the fpoils to the people of Crotona in Italy; to honour, 
though fo many years after, the good-will and courage of 
Phayllus the champion, a native of their country, who 
(whilft war was carrying on between the Medes, and when 
all the reft of the Greeks that were fettled in Italy had aban¬ 
doned the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely un¬ 
done) fitted out a galley at his own expence, and failed to 
Salamis, to partake of the danger to which his countrymen 
were at that time expofed. So great a friend and encourager, 
fays Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue; con- 
fidering himfelf, fays the fame author, obliged in a manner to 
perpetuate the remembrance of all great aftions; to give im¬ 
mortality to merit, and propofe them to pofterity, as fo many 
models for their imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, had 
rode towards the river Lycus. After croffing it, feveral ad- 
vifed him to break down the bridges, becaufe the enemy pur- 
fued him. But he made this generous anfwer, * “ That life 
“ was not fo dear to him, as to make him defire to preferve it 
“ by the deftru&ion of fo many thoufands of his fubje&s and 
“ faithful allies, who, by that means, would be delivered up to 
“ the mercy of the enemy; that they had as much right to 
“ pafs over this bridge as their fovereign, and confequently 
“ that it ought to be as open to them.” After riding a great 
number of leagues full fpeed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. 
From thence he fled towards Media, over the Armenian 
mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, and a 
few ot his guards. The reafon of his going that way was, his 
luppofing that Alexander would proceed towards Babylon and 
Sufa, there to enjoy the fruits of his vittory; bcfidcs, a 
numerous army could not purfuc him by this road; whereas, 
in the other, horfes and chariots might advance with great 
tale; not to mention that the foil was very fruitful. 

A lew days after Arbela furrendcred to Alexander, who 
found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the 
crown, rich clothes, and other precious moveables, with four 

k Herodotus relates this hiftory in very few words, 1 . viii. c. 47. 

* Non Jta ft faint} ftuv vtl/v confultum % ut tot mill in fociorum bojli ohjiciat t dclxrt 
Ctf (\l i Is fug nj't am J><1 terc, y ua fatncfU Jlbl . J v sr 1 n , 
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thiouf&rid talents (about 775,0001.) and all the riches of the 
army, which Darius had left there at his fetting out againft 
Alexander, as was before obferved. But he was foon obliged 
tb leave that place, becaufe of the difeafes that fpread in his 
camp, occafioned by the infcftion of the dead bodies which 
covered all the field of battle. This prince advanced there¬ 
fore over the plains towards Babylon, and, after tour days* 
march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, is feen the 
celebrated fountain which throws out fo vaft a quantity of 
bitumen, that, we are told, it was ufed as cement in building 
the walls of Babylon. 

But: what Alexander admired mod, was a great gulph, 
whence ftreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an in* 
exhauftible.fpring; and a flood of naphtha, which overflow¬ 
ing, from the prodigious quantities of it, formed a great lake 
pretty near the gulph. This naphtha is exaftly like bitumen, 
but has one quality more, viz . its catching fire fo very fud- 
denly, that, before it touches a flame, it takes lire merely 
from tile light that furrounds the flame, and fets the air 
between both on fire. The Barbarians, being defirous of 
fhowing the king the ftrength and fubtilty of this combuftible 
fubftance, fcattered feveral drops of it up and down after his 
arrival in Babylon, in that ftreet which went up to the houfe 
he had chofen for his refidence. After this, going to the 
Other end of the llreet, they brought torches near the places 
where thofe drops were fallen (for it was night;) and the 
drops which were nigheft the torches taking fire on a fudden, 
the flame ran in an inflant to the other end; by which means 
the whole ftreet feemed in one general conflagration. 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazaeus, who 
had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, furrendered 
himfelf, with his children, who were grown up, and gave 
the city into his hands. The king was very well pleafed with 
his arrival; for he would have met with great difficulties in 
befieginga city of fuch importance, and fo well provided with 
'every thing. Befides his being a perfon of great quality, and 
very brave, he had alfo acquired great honour in the laft 
battle; and others might have been prompted, from the ex* 
ample he fet them, to imitate him. Alexander entered the 
city at the head of his whole army, as if lie had been march¬ 
ing to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined with people, 
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notwithflanding the greateft part of the citizens .were gone out 
before, from the impatient defire they had to fpe their new 
fovereign, whofe renown had far outstripped his march. 
Bagophanes, governor of the fortrefs, and guardian of the 
treafure, unwilling to difcover lefs zeal than Mazaeus, ftrewed 
the ftrects with flowers, and raifed on both Tides of the way 
Jilver altars, which fmoaked not only with frankincenfe, but 
the molt fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laft of all came 
tfle prefents which were to be made the king, viz. herds of 
cattle, and a great number of horfes; as alfo lions and pan¬ 
thers, which were carried in cages. After thefe the magi 
walked, Tinging hymns after the manner of their country; 
then the Chaldeans accompanied by the Babylonifli foothfayers 
and muficians: it was cuftomary for the latter to Ting the 
praifes ot their kings to their inftruments; and the Chaldeans 
to obferve the motion ot the planets, and the viciflitude of 
feafons. The rear was brought up by the Babylonifli cavalry, 
which both men and horfes were To lumptuous, that imagina*? 
tion can fcarce reach their magnificence. The king caufed 
the people to walk after his infantry, andhimfelf, furrounded 
with his guards, and feated on a chariot, entered the city; and 
from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The 
next day lie took a view of all Darius's money and moveables, 
Ot the monies he found in Babylon, lie gave, by way of eXr 
traordinary rccompencc, to each Macedonian horfeman fix 
vnn<£t (about fifteen pounds;) to each mercenary horfeman 
two mtna % (about five pounds;) to every Macedonian foot 
foldicr two miner; and to everyone of the reft two months of 
their ordinary pay. He gave orders, purfuant to the advice of 
the magi, with whom he had fcvcral conferences, for there- 
building the temples which Xerxes had demolifhed; and, 
among others, that of Belus who was in greater veneration at 
Babylon than any other deity. He gave the government of 
the province to Maztcus, and the command of the forces lie 
left there to Apollodorus of Ampliipolis. 

Alexander, in the mklll of the hurry and tumult of war, 

flill preferved a love for the fcicnccs. He ufetl often to con- 

verfe with the Chaldeans, who had always applied thcmfelves 

to the ftudy of aftronomy from its origin, and gained great 
hunc by their knowledge in They prefented him with 


* Pvvphyr, tipiui Siw/tfic. hi lib, U, dv Coflo, 
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agronomical obfervations taken by their predecefTors during 
the fpace of 1903 years, which confequently went as far back¬ 
ward as the age of Nimrod. Thefe were fent by Califthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander, to Ariflotle. 

The king refided longer in Babylon than he had done in any 
other city, which was of great prejudice to the difciplxne of 
Iiis forces. The people, even from a religious motive, aban¬ 
doned themfelves to pleafures, to voluptuoufnefs, and the moft 
infamous excefles; nor did ladies, though of the higheft qua¬ 
lity, obferve any decorum, or Chow the leaft referve in their 
immoral a&ions, but gloried therein, fo far from endeavouring 
to conceal them, or blulhing at their enormity. It mull be 
confeffed, that this army of foldiers, which had triumphed 
over Afia, after having thus enervated themfelves, and rioted, 
as it were, in the floth and luxury of the city of Babylon,- 
for thirty-four days together, would have been fcarce able to 
complete their exploits, had they been oppofed by an enemy. 
Bur, as they were re-inforced from time to time, thefe irre¬ 
gularities were not fo vifible; for Amyntas brought fix thou¬ 
sand foot and five hundred Macedonian horfe, which were 
fent by Antipater; and fix hundred Thracian horfes, with three 
thoufand five hundred foot of the fame nation; befides four 
thoufand mercenaries from Peloponnefus, with near four 
hundred horfes. 


The above-mentioned Amyntas had alfo brought the king 
fifty Macedonian youths, fons to noblemen of the higheft 
quality in the country, to ferve as his guards. The youths in 
queftion waited upon him at table, brought him his horfes 
when in the field, attended upon him in parties of hunting, 
and kept guard at the door of his apartment by turns: and 
thefe were the fir ft fteps to the higheft employments both in 
the army and the flate. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the province 
of Sitacena, the foil of which is very fruitful, and produftivc 
of every thing valuable, which made him continue the longer 
in it. But left indolence fhould enervate the courage of his 
foldiers, lie propofed prizes for fuch of them as fhould exert 
the greateft bravery; and appointed as judges of the.aftions ol 
thofe who fhould difpute this honour, perfons, who themfelves 
had been eyc-witnefles of the proofs of bravery which each 
foldier had given in the former battles; for on thefe only the 
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prizes were to be bellowed- To each of the eight men who 
were pronounced moil valiant, he gave a regiment, confifting 
of a thoufandmen; whence thofe officers were called Chi liar chi . 
This was the firfl time that regiments were eompofed of fo great 
a number of foldiers, confifting before but of five hundred, 
and had not yet been the reward of valour. The foldiers ran 
in crowds to view this illuftrious fight, not only as eye-wit- 
neffes of the a&ions of all, but as judges over the judges them- 
felves; becaufe they might perceive very eafily, whether re¬ 
wards were bellowed on merit, or merely by favour; a cir- 
cumltance in which foldiers can never be impofed upon. The 
prizes feem to have been diflributed with the utmoft equity 
and juflice. 

He likewife made feveral very advantageous changes in 
military difcipline, as eflablifhed by his predeceffors; for he 
formed one fingle body of his whole cavalry, without fhowing 
any regard to the difference of nations, and appointed fuch 
officers to command them, as they thexnfelves thought fit to 
nominate; whereas, before the horfemen of every nation ufed 
to fight under his own particular flandard, and was com¬ 
manded by a colonel of that country. The trumpet’s found 
ufed to be the fignal for the inarch; but as it very frequently 
could not be well heard, becaufe of the great noife that is 
made in decamping, he gave orders that a flandard fhould be fet 
up over his tent, which might be feen by his whole army. 
He alfo appointed fire to be the fignal in the night-time, and 
fmoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Sufa, where he ar¬ 
rived twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he came 
near it, Abutites, governor of the province, Cent his fon to meet 
him, with a promife to lurrender the city into his hands; whe¬ 
ther he was prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it 
in obedience to the orders of Darius, to amufc Alexander with 


the hopes of plunder, the kinggave this young nobleman a very 
gracious reception, who attended him as far as the river Cho- 
afpes, the waters of which arc fo famous, upon account of 
their exquifite tafle 1 . The kings of Perfia never drank of 
any other ; and, whithcrlbever they went, a quantity of it, after 
having been put over the fire, was always carried after them in 
filver vales. It was here Abutites came to wait upon him, 
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bringing prefents worthy of a king; among which were dro¬ 
medaries of incredible fwiftnefs, and twelve elephants which 
Darius had fent for from India, Being come into the city, he 
took immenfe fums out of the treafury, with fifty thoufand* 
talents of filver in ore and ingots , befides moveables, and a 
thoufand other things of infinite value. This wealth was the 
produce of the exaflions impofed for feveral centuries upon 
the common people, from whofe fweat and poverty immenfe 
revenues were raifed. The Perfian monarchs fancied they 
had amaffed them for their children amd pofterity; but, in one 
horir they fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able 
to make a right ufe of them ; for Alexander feemed to be 
merely the guatdian or truftee of the immenfe riches which 
he found hoarded up in Perfia; and applied them to no other 
ufe than the rewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there was found f five thoufand quin¬ 
tals ot Hermione J purple, the fineft in the world, which had 
been treafuring up there during the fpace of one hundred and 
ninety years ; notwithftanding which, its beauty and luftre was 
no ways .diminifhed. 

Here likewife was found part of the rarities which Xerxes 
had brought from Greece; and, among others, the brazen 
ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, which Alexander fent 


afterwards to Athens, where they 


ftanding in § Arrian’s 


time. 


The king being refolded to march into Perfia, appointed 
Archelaus governor of the city of Sufa, with a garrifon of 
three thoufand men; Mazarus, one of the lords of his court, 
was'made governor of the citadel, with a thoufand Macedo¬ 
nian foldicrs, who could not follow him by reafon of their 
great age. He gave the government of Sufiana to Abutites. 

He left Darius’s mother and children in Sufa, and having 
received from Macedonia a great quantity of purple fluffs and 
rich habits, made after the fafhion of the country, he prefented 


# About feven million five hundred thoufand pounds. 

4 The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, when lie is 
told,, that this purplo was fold at the rate of an hundred Jivrcs a pound. The 
quintal is an hundred weight of Paris, 

$ Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the belt purple was dyed, 
dj What Arrian aferibes here to Alexander, in regard to the ftntucs of Hamid- 
dins and Ariftogiton, is attributed by other hiitorians to other princes. 
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them to Syfigambis, together with the artificers who Lad 
wrought them; for he paid her every kind of honour, and 
loved her as tenderly as if fhe had been his mother. He like- 
wife commanded the meflengers to tell her, that in cafe fhe 
fancied thofe fluffs, fhe might make her grandchildren learn 
the art of weaving them,, by way of amufement; and to give 
them as prefents to whomfoever they fhould think proper. At 
thefe words, the tears which fell from her eyes fhewed but too 
evidently how greatly fhe was difpleafed with thefe gifts; the 
working in wool being confidered by the Perfian women as the 
higheft ignominy. Thofe who carried thefe prefents, having 
told the king that Syfigambis was very much diflatisfied, he 
thought himfelf obliged to make an apology for what he had 
done, and adminifter fome confolation to her. Accordingly, 
he paid her a vifit, when he fpoke thus: “ Mother, the fluff in 

which you fee me clothed, was not only a gift of my fillers, 
“ but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, 
“ that the cuftom of my country miffed me; and donotcon- 
u fider that as an infult, which was owing entirely to igno- 
“ ranee. I believe I have not, as yet, done anything which I 
M knew interfered with your manners and cuftoms. I was 
,c told, that among the Perfians it is a fort of crime for a fon 
“ to feat himfelf in his mother’s prefence, without firft ob- 

taining her leave. You are fenfible how cautious I have 
ts always been in this particular; and that I never fat down, 
" till you had firft laid your commands upon me to do fo. 
“ And every time that you was going to fall proftrate before 
f< me, I only afk you, whether I would fuffer it? As the 
“ higheft teftimony of the veneration I have for you, I always 
“ called you by the tender name of mother, though this be- 
“ longs properly to Olympias only, to whom I owe my 
“ birth,’’ 

What I have juft now related, may fuggeft two reflcflions, 
both which, in my opinion, are very natural, and at the fame 
time of the utmoft importance. 

Firft, we fee to how great a height the Perfians (fo vain and 
haughty in pthcr refpefts) carried the veneration they fhowed 
their parents. The reader, doubtlcfs remembers, that Cyrus 
the Great, in the midft of his conqucfts, and the mod exalted 
pitch to which fortune had raifed him, would not accept of 
file advantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, viz* 
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of giving him his daughter in marriage, and Media for her 
dowry, till he had firft advifed with his father and mother, and 
obtained their confent. * Hillory informs us here, that among 
the Perfians, a fon never dared to feat himfelf before his 
mother, till he had firft obtained her leave; and that to do 
•otherwife was confidered as a crime. Alas! how widely do' 
•our manners differ from fo excellent an inftitution ? 

Secondly, I difcover, in the fame relation, feveral valuable 
■footfteps of that happy fimplicity which prevailed in ancient 
times, when it was the cuftom for ladies, though of thegreateft 
diftin6lion, to employ themfelves in ufeful and fometimes 
laborious works. Every one knows what is told us in fcrip. 
ture to this purpofe concerning Rebecca, Rachael, and feveral 
others. We read in Homer, of princeffes drawing themfelves 
water from fprings; and wafhing, with their own hands, the 
linen of their refpeflive families. + Here the fillers of Alex¬ 
ander, that is, the daughters of a powerful prince, are em¬ 
ployed in making clothes for their brother. The celebrated 
Lucretia ufed to fpin in the midfl of her female attendants. 
Auguftus, who was fovereign of the world, wore, for feveral 
years together, no other clothes but what his wife and After 
made him. It was a cuftom in the northern parts of the 
world, not many years fince, for the princefs, who then fat 
upon the throne, to prepare feveral of the difhes at every meal. 
In a word, needle-work, the care of domeftic affairs, a ferious 
and retired life, is the proper fun&ionof women, and for this 
they were defigned by Providence. The depravity of the age 
has indeed affixed to thefe cuftoms, which are very near as old 
as the creation, an idea of meannefs and contempt: but then, 
what has it fubftituted in the room of the harfh and vigorous 
cxercifcs which a juft education enabled the fex to undertake, 
to that laborious and ufeful life which was fpent at home? A 
fb ft indolence, a ftupid idlenefs, frivolous converfations, vain 
ainufements, a ftrong paffion for public fiiows, and a frantic 
love of gaming. Let us compare thefe two chara&ers, and 
then pronounce which of* them may juftly boaft its being 

founded on good fenfe, folid judgment, and a tafte for truth 

* 

- * Scio aptid vos, fiium In confpcflu matrix urfas tjfc confidtrc , niji cum ilia per* 
ntift, Q . Curt. 

+ Mater y banc vejlcm , quam tndutus fum, for or urn von folum donum, fed ttlv* 
4pm vldcs, 2. Curt. 
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4*nd nature. It mud neverthelefs, be confefled, in honour of 
the fair fex and of our nation, that feveral ladies among us, 
and thofe of the highefl quality, make it not only a duty, but 
a'pleafure, to employ themfelves in needle-works, not of a 
trifling, but of the. mod ufeful kind; and to make part of their 
furniture with their own hands. I alfo might add, that great 
numbers of thefe adorn their minds with agreeable, and, at the 
fame time, ferious and ufeful {Indies. 

* w ♦ 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Syfigambis, who now 
was extremely well fatisfied, arrived on the banks of a river, 
called by the inhabitants Pafi Tigris. * Having eroded it with 
nine thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, confiding of 
Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforce¬ 
ment of three thoufand Thracians, he entered the country of 
the Uxii. This region lies near Sufa and extends to the fron¬ 
tiers of Perfia; a narrow pafs only lying between it and Sufiana. 
Madathes commanded this province, t This man was not a 
time-ferver, nor a follower of fortune; but faithful to his fo~ 
vereign, he refolved to hold out to the lad extremity; and for 
this purpofe, had withdrawn into his own city, which dood in 
the midft of craggy rocks, and was furrounded with preci-,. 
pices. Having been forced from thence, he retired into the 
citadel, whence the befieged fent thirty deputies to Alex¬ 
ander, to fue for quarter; which they obtained, at lad, by the 
jnterceffion of Syfigambis. The king not only pardoned 
Madathes, who was a near relation of that princefs, but like- 
wife fet all the captives, and thofe who had furrendered them¬ 
felves, at liberty; permitted them to enjoy their feveral rights 
and privileges; would not fuffer the city to be plundered, 
but let them plough their lands without paying any tax or 
tribute. Could Syfigambis have poflibly obtained more from 
her own fon on this occafion, had he been the viftor? 

The Uxii being fubdued, Alexander gave part of his army 
to Parmenio, and commanded him to march it through the 
plain; whild himfelf, at the head of his light armed-troops, 
croffedthe mountains, which extend as far as Perfia. The fifth 
day he arrived at the pafs of Sufa. Ariobarzanes, with four 
thoufand foot and feven hundred horfe, had taken po/Ieflionol 

* Tins river differs from the Tigris. 

t Hand fans tmjmttm homo t yulppe ultima pro Jidi experlrl decreverat, 

Q* Curt. 
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thofe rocks which are craggy on all fides, and pofted the Barba- 
rians at the fummit, out of the reach of arrows. He alfo had 
built a wall in thofe pafles, and encamped his forces under it- 
As foon as Alexander advanced in order to attack him, the 
Barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, ftones of a 
prodigious fize, which falling from rock to rock, rufhed 
forward with the greaterviolence, and at once crufhed to pieces 
whole bands of foldiersi The king being very much terri¬ 
fied at this fight, commanded a retreat to be founded; and it 
was with the utmoft grief he faw himfel-f not only flopped at 
this pafs, but deprived of all hopes of ever being able to 
force it. 

• Whilft he was revolving thefe gloomy thoughts, a Grecian 
prifoiier furrendered himfelf to Alexander, with a promife to 
conduft him to the top of the mountain by another way. The 
king accepted of the offer, when, leaving the fuperintendance 
of the camp and of the army to Craterus, he commanded him 
to caufe a great number of fires to be lighted, in order that the 
Barbarians might thereby be more ftrongly induced to believe, 
that Alexander was there in perfon. After this, taking fome 
chofen troops with him, he fet out, goingthrough all the by¬ 
ways, as his guide directed. But, befides that thefe paths were 
very craggy, and the rocks fo flippery, that their feet would 
fcarce Hand upon them; the foldiers were alfo very much 
diftreffed by the fnows which the winds had brought together, 
and which were fo high, that the men fell into them, as into fo 
many ditches; and when their comrades endeavoured to draw 
them out they themfelves would likewife fink into them; not 
to mention, that their fears were greatly increafed by the hor¬ 
rors of the night, by their being in an unknown country, and 
conduced by a guide, whofe fidelity was doubtful. After 
having gone through a great number of difficulties and dangers 
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they at laft got to the top of the mountain. Then going down 
they discovered the enemy’s corps-de-garde, and appeared be¬ 
hind them fword in hand, at a time when they lcaft expc&edit. 
Such as made the leaft defence, who were but few, were cut to 
pieces; by which means the cries of the dying on one fide, and 
on the other the fright of thofe who were flying to their main 
body, fpread fo great a terror, that they fled, without ftriking 
a blow* At this noife Craterus advanced, as Alexander had 
commanded at his going away, and feifed the pafs, which till 
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tfieti had refitted his attacks; and at the fame time, Philotas 
advanced forwards by another way, with Amyntas, Ccenus, 
and Polyfperchon, and broke quite through the Barbarians, 
who now were attacked on every fide. The greateft part of. 
them were cut to pieces, and thofe who fled, fell into preci¬ 
pices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, efcaped by 
flying over the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, which con- 
ftantly attended him in all his undertakings, having extricated 
himfelf happily out of the danger to which he was fo lately eX- 
pofed, marched immediately towards Perfia. Being on the 
road he received letters fromTiridates, governor of PerfepoliS, 
Which informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upoh 
the report of his advancing towards him, were determined to 
plunder Darius’s treafures, with which he was intruded, and 

therefore that it was neceflary for him to make all the hafte 

$ 

imaginable to feife them himfelf; that he had only the *■ A raxes 
to crofs, after which the road was fmooth and eafy. Alex¬ 
ander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, marched 


the whole night at the head of his cavalry, who were very- 
much harafied by the length and fwiftnefs of this march, and 
pafled the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had been 
built fome days before. 

But* as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of 
, who exhibited a memorable example of the greateft 
mifery. Thcfe were about four thoufand Greeks, very far 
advanced in years, who, having been made prisoners of war, 
had fuffered all the torments which the Perfian tyranny could 
inflift. The hands of fome had been cut off 7 , the feet of 
■Others; and others again had loft their nofes and ears: after 
which, having imprefled, by fire, barbarous charafters on their 
faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as fo many laugh¬ 
ing-flocks, with which they fported perpetually. They ap¬ 
peared like fo many fhadows, rather than like men; fpecch 
being almo'll the only thing by which they were known to fee 
Inch. Alexander could not refrain from tears at this light; 
and, as they unanimoufiy befougbt him to commiferate their 
condition, he bid them, with the utrnoft tendernefs, not to 
defpond, and afftired them, that they. fhould again fee their 


* Tills is not the fume river with that in’Armenia. 
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wives and country. This propofal, which one might fup- 
.pofe Ihould naturally have filled them with joy, perplexed 
them very much, various opinions arifing on that occafion. 
“ How will it be pofiible (faid fome of them) for us to ap- 
“ pear publicly before all Greece, in the dreadful condition 
“ to which we are reduced; a condition Hill more fhamefu! 
“ than diffatisfafiory ? The beft way to bear mifery is to 
“ conceal it; and no country is fo fweet to the wretched, as 
46 folitude, and an oblivion of their part calamities. Befides, 
“ how will it be pofiible for us to undertake fo long a 
“journey? Driven to a great diftance from Europe, banifhed 
“ to the moll remote part of the eaft, worn out with age, and 
“ moll of our limbs maimed, can we pretend to undergo 
“ fatigues, which have even wearied a triumphant army? 
“ The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our 
“ mifery, and to end our days among thofe, who are already fo 
“ accuftomed to our misfortunes.’ 1 Others, in whom the 
Jove of their country extinguiflied all other fentiments, repre- 
fented, “ That the gods offered them what they fhould not 
“ even have dared to wifh, viz. their country, their wives, 
*• their children, and all thofe things for whofe fake men are 
“ fond of life, and defpife death. That they had long enough 

borne the fad yoke of flavery; and that nothing happier 
“ could prefent itfelf than their being indulged the blifs of 
M going at laft to breathe their native air, to refume their ancient 
“ manners, laws, and facrifices, and to die in prefence of their 
“ wives and children.” 

However, the former opinion prevailed; and accordingly 
they befought the king to permit them to continue in a country 
where they had fpent fo many years. He granted their re- 
queft, and prefented each of them * three thoufand drachmas; 
five men’s fuits of clothes, and the fame number for women; 
two couple of oxen to plough their lands, ancl corn to fow 
them. He commanded the governor of the province not to 
fuffer them to be molcfted in any manner, and ordered that 
they fliould be free from taxes and tributes of every kind. 
Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, im- 
poffible for Alexander to reftore them the limbs, of which the 
Perftans had fo cruelly deprived them; but then he reftored 


* About one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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them to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy 
thofe princes, who are affected with the pleafure which arifes 
from the doing of good aftions, and who melt with pity for 
the unfortunate! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, the gene¬ 
rals of his army, reprefented to them, “ That no city in the 
“ world had ever been more fatal to the Greeks than Per- 
u fepolis, the ancient refidence of the Perfian monarchs, and 
“ the capital of their empire. For that it was from thence 
“ all thofe mighty armies poured, which had. overflowed 
“ Greece; and whence Darius, and afterwards Xerxes, had 
° carried the fire-brand of the moft accurfed war, which had 
“ laid wafte all Europe; and therefore that it was incumbent 
“ on them to revenge the manes of their anceftors.” It was 
already abandoned by the Perfians, who all fled feparately as 
* fear drove them. Alexander entered it with his phalanx, 
when the victorious foldiers foon met with riches fufficient to 
fatiate their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all thofe 
who.ftill remained in the city. However,, the king foon put 
an end to the maffacre, and publifhed an order, by which his 
foldiers were forbid to violate the chaflity of the women. 
Alexander had before poffeffed lhmfelf, either by force or 
capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities; but 
all this was a trifle compared to the treafures he found here. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Perfepolis, as in a ftore-houfe, 
all the wealth of Perfia. Gold and filver were never feen 
here but in heaps, not to mention the clothes and furniture 
of ineflimable value; for this was the feat of luxury. There 
was found in the treafury one hundred and twenty thoufand 
talents*, which were defigned to defray the expence of the 
war. To this prodigious fum he added f fix thoufand talents, 
taken from Pafagarda. This was a city which Cyrus had 
built, wherein the kings of Perfia ufed to be crowned. 

During Alexander’s flay in Perfepolis, a little before he fet 
out upon his march againlt Darius, he entertained his friends 
at a banquet, at which the guefts drank to excefs. Among the 
women, who were admitted to it malked, was Thais the 
courtcfan, a native of Attica, and at that time mi ft refs to 
Ptolemy, who afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end 

Vol. V. K 

* About eighteen millions ftcrling. 

+ About nine hundred thou fund pounds, 
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of the Feaft, during which flie had ftudioufly endeavoured to 
praife the king in the molt artful and delicate manner (a ftra- 
tagem too often prafitifed by women of that charafiler) fhe 
faid, with a gay tone of^ voice, “ That it would be matter 
44 of inexpreffible joy to her, were Ihe permitted (malked as 
44 Ihe then was, and in order to end this feftival nobly) to 
44 burn the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burned 
44 Athens; and fet it on fire with her own hand, in order that 
44 it might be faid in all parts of the world, that the women, 
44 who had followed Alexander in his expedition to Afia, had 
44 taken much better vengeance of the Perfians, for the many 
41 calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than all the 
44 generals who had fought for them both by fea and land.” 
All the guefts applauded the difeourfe; when immediately 
the king rofe from table (his head being crowned with flowers) 
and taking a torch in his hand, he advanced forward to exe¬ 
cute this mighty exploit. The whole company follow him, 
breaking into loud acclamations, and afterwards, finging and 
dancing,, they furround the palace. All the reft of the Mace¬ 
donians, at this noile, ran in crouds, with lighted tapers, and 
fet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was forry, 
not long after, for what he had done; and thereupon gave 
orders for extinguifhing the fire, but it was too late. 


As he was naturally very bountiful, his great fucceffes in- 
creafed this beneficent difpofition; and he accompanied the 
prefents he made with fuch teftimonies of humanity andkind- 
nefs, and fo obliging a carriage, as very much enhanced their 
merit. He exerted this temper in a particular manner to¬ 
wards fifty Macedonian young lords, who ferved under him 
as guards. Olympias his mother, thinking him too profufe, 
wrote to him as follows: 44 I do not blame you (faid Ihe) for 
“ being beneficent towards- your friends, for that is ailing 
“ like a king: but then a medium ought to be obferved in your 
41 magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and by 
14 heaping riches on them, you give them an opportunity of 
44 making a great number of friends, of all whom you de- 
44 privc yourfclf." As Ihe often wrote the fame advice to him, 
he always kept her letters very fecret, and did not fhow them 


to any perfon; but happening to open one of them, and be¬ 
ginning to read it, Hephteflion drew near to him^and read it 
over his fhouldcr, which the king obferving, did not offer to 
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hinder him; but taking only the ring from his finger, he put 
the feal of it upon the lips of his favorite, as an admonition 
to him not to divulge what he had read. 

He ufed to fend magnificent prefents to his mother; but 
then he would never let her have any concern in the affairs of 

the government. She ufed frequently to make very fevere 
complaints upon that account, but he always fubmitted to her 
ill humour with great mildnefs and patience. Antipater hav¬ 
ing one day wrote a long letter againft her, the king, after 
reading it, replied, “ Antipater does not know that one 
fingle tear filed by a mother, will obliterate ten thoufand 
“ fuch letters as this. 5 ’ A behaviour like this, and fuch an 
anfwer, fhow, at one and the fame time, that Alexander was 
both a kind fon and an able politician; and that he was per- 
feftly fenfible how dangerous it would have been, had he 
inverted a woman of Olympias’s chara&er with the fupreme 
authority. 

Sect. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana . He is betrayed and put 
in chains by Beffus , governor of Baft ria. The latter , upon 
Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, after having co¬ 
vered Darius with wounds , who expires a few moments before 
Alexander's arrival . He fends his ccrpfe to Syfigambis ♦ 

* A LEXANDER, after he had taken Perfepolis and Pafa- 
garda, was refolved to purfue Darius, who was arrived 
by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. There re¬ 
mained ftill with this fugitive prince thirty thoufand foot, 
among whom were four thoufand Greeks, who were faithful 
to him to the iaft. Befides thefe he had four thoufand flingers, 
and upwards of three thoufand cavalry, mod of them Bac- 
trians, commanded by Beffus, governor of Ba&ria. Darius 
inarched his forces a little out of the common road, having 
ordered his baggage to go before them; then afTemblinghis 
principal officers, he fpoke to them as follows: “ Dear com- 
u panions, among fo many thoufand men who compofed my 
“ army, you only have not abandoned me during the whole 
“ courfe of my ill fortune; and in a little time, nothing but 

K 2 

m Diocl. 1 . xvii. p. 540—546. Arrian. 1 . Hi. p. 133—137. Plutarch in Alex, 
p. O89, Q, Curt. 1 , v. c. 8—14. Juftin. 1 . xi. c, 15. 
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u your fidelity and conftancy will be able to make me fancy 
“ myfelf a king. Deferters and traitors now govern in my 
“ cities; not that they are thought worthy of the honour be- 
“ flowed on them,.but rewards are given them only in the 
44 view of tempting you, and to flagger your perfeverance. 
44 You ftill cliofe to follow my fortune rather than that of 
44 the conqueror, for which you certainly have merited a re- 
44 compence from the gods; and I do not doubt but they will 
44 prove beneficent towards you, in cafe that power is denied 
“ me. With fuch foldiers and officers I would brave, witli- 
44 out the leaft dread, the enemy, how formidable foever he 
“ may be. Whatt would any one have me furrender myfelf 
44 up to the mercy of the conqueror, and expeft from him, 
“ as a reward of my bafenefs and meannefs of fpirit, the go- 
44 vernment of fome province which he may condefcend to 
44 leave me? No—It never fhall be in the power of any man, 
44 either to take away, or fix upon my head the diadem 'I 
“ wear; the fame hour fhall put a period to my reign and 
44 life. If you have all the fame courage and refolution, 
“ which I can no ways doubt, I allure myfelf that you fhall 
44 retain your liberty, and not be expofed to the pride and 
48 infults of the. Macedonians. You have in your hands the 
46 means either to revenge or terminate all your evils.” Hav¬ 
ing ended this fpeech, the whole body of foldiers replied with 
fhouts, that they were ready to follow him whitherfoever he 
fhould go, and would flied the laft drop of their blood in his 
defence. 

Such was the refolution of the foldiery; but Nabarzanes, 
one of the greateft lords of Perfia, and general of the horfe, 
had confpired with Beflus, general of the Bactrians, to commit 
the blackeft of all crimes, and that was, to feife upon the 
perfon of the king, and lay him in chains; which they might 
cafily do, as eacli of them had a great number of foldiers 
under his command. Their defign was, if Alexander fhould 
purfue them, to fccurc themfelvcs, by giving up Darius alive 
into his bands; and, in cafe they efcaped, to murder that 
prince, and afterwards ufurp his crown, and begin a new war. 
Thefc traitors foon won over the troops, by reprefenting to 
them, that they were going to their dcflru&ion; that they 
would foon be crufhed under the ruins of an empire, which 
was juft ready to fall; at the fame time that Ba&rlana was 
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open to them, and offered them immenfe riches. Though 
thefe praftices were carried on very fecretly, they came how¬ 
ever to the ear of Darius, who could not believe them. Patron, 
who commanded the Greeks, intreated {rim, but in vain, to 
pitch his tent among them, and to truft the guard of his perfon 
to men on whofe fidelity he might depend. Darius could not 
prevail with himfelf to put fo great an affront upon the Per- 
fians, and therefore made this anfwer: “ That it would be a 
“ lefs afflidlion to him to be deceived by, than to condemn 
“ them. That he would fuffer the worft of evils amidft 
“ thofe of his own nation, rather than feek for fecurity among 
« ftrangers, how faithful and affeftionate foever he might 
“ believe them: and that he could not but die too late, in 
“ cafe the Perfian foldiers thought him unworthy of life.” 
It was not long before Darius experienced the truth of this 
counfel; for the traitors feifed him, bound him in chains of 
gold, by way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying 
him in a covered chariot, they fet out towards Bafixiana. 

Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that 
Darius had left that city five days before. He then com¬ 
manded Parmenio to lay up all the treafures of Perfia in the 
caflle of Ecbatana, under a flrong guard which he left there. 
According to n Strabo, thefe treafures amounted to an hun¬ 
dred and eighty thoufand talents (about twenty feven millions 
fterling); and, according to 0 Juflin, to ten talents more, 
(about fifteen hundred thoufand pounds). He ordered him 
to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by the country of the 
Cadufiavs, with the Thracians, the foreigners, and the reft of 
the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. He fent orders to 
Clitus, who flayed behind in Sufa, where he fell fick, that as 


foon as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he fiiould take the forces 
which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the reft of his army, purfued Darius, and 
arrived the eleventh clay at * llhaga, which is a long clay’s 
journey from the Cafpian flraits; but Darius hacl already 
paffccl through them. Alexander now clefpairing to overtake 
him, what clifpatch foever he might make, flayed there five 
clays to reft his forces. He then marched againft the Par- 
thians, and that clay pitched his camp near the Cafpian flraits, 
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* This is the city mentioned in Tobit iii, 7 
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and palled them the next. News was foon brought lmn, 
that Darius had been feifed by the traitors; that Beffus had 
caufedhimto be drawn in a chariot, and had fent the unhappy 
monarch before, in order to be the furer of his perfon; that 
the whole army obeyed that wretch, Artabazus and the 
Greeks excepted, who not having a foul bafe enough to con- 
lent to fo abominable a deed, and being too weak to prevent 
it, had therefore left the high road, and marched towards the 
mountains. 

This was a frelh motive for him to haften his march. The 
Barbarians at his arrival, were feifed with dread, though the 
match would not have been equal, had Belfus been as refolute 
for fighting, as for putting in execution the deteftable aft 
above-mentioned: for his troops exceeded the enemy both in 
number and ftrength, and were all cool and ready for the 
combat; whereas Alexander’s troops were quite fatigued with 
the length of their march. But the name and reputation of 
Alexander (a motive all-powerful in war) filled them with fuch 
prodigious terror, that they all fled. Belfus and his accom-, 
plices being come up with Darius, they requelled him to 
mount his horfe, and fly from the enemy, but he replied, that 
the gods were ready to revenge the evils he had fuffered; and 
befeeching Alexander to do him juftice, he refufed to follow 
a band of traitors. At tbefe words they fell into fuch a fury, 
that all threw their darts at him, and left him covered with 
wounds. After having perpetrated this horrid crime, they 
feparated, in order to leave different footfteps of their flight, 
and thereby elude the purfuit of the enemy, in cafe he Ihould 
follow them; or at lcalt oblige him to divide his forces. 
Nabarzanes took the way of Hyrcania, and Beffus that of Bac- 
triana, both being followed by a very few horfe-men; and, as 
the Barbarians were by this means deflitute of leaders, they 
difperfcd themfclves up and down, as fear or hope direftcd 
their Heps. 

After fearching about in different places, Darius was at laft 
found in a folitude, his body run through with fpears, lying 
in a chariot, and drawing near his end. However, he had 
ftrength enough before he died to call for drink, which a 
Macedonian, Polyftratus by name, brought him. He had a 
Porfian prifoncr, whom he employed as interpreter. Darius, 
after drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned to 
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the Macedonian, and faid, “That in the deplorable flate to 
u which he was reduced, he however fhould have the com- 
“ fort to fpeak to one who could underftand him, and that his 
<k laft words would not be loft. He therefore charged him 
11 to tell Alexander, that he died in his debt, though he had 
“ never obliged him. That he gave him a multitude of thanks 
“ for the great humanity he had exercifed towards his mo- 
“ ther, his wife, and his children, whofe lives he had not 
“ only fpared, but reftored them to their former fplendour. 

“ That he befought the gods to give viftory to his arms, and 
“make him monarch of the univcrfe. That he thought he 
** need not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
“ mitted on his perfon, as this was the common caufe of 
“ kings.” 

After this, taking Polyftratus by the hand, u Give him, 

“ (faid he) thy hand, as I give thee mine; and carry him, 

“ in my name, the only pledge I am able to give of my grati- 
“ tude and affe&ion.” Saying thefe words, he breathed his 
laft. Alexander coming up a moment after, and feeing 
Darius’s body, he wept bitterly ; and, by the flrongeft tefti- 
moniesof affeftion that could be given him, proved how in¬ 
timately he was affe&ed with the unhappinefs of a prince who 
deferved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his mili¬ 
tary cloak, and threw it on Darius's body; then caufing it 
to be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned with a royal 
magnificence, he fent it to Syfigambis, in order that it might 
be interred with the honours ufuaily paid to the deceafed 
Perfian monarchs, and be entombed with his anccftors. 


Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olympiad, at 
about fifty years of age, fix of which he had reigned. He 
was a gentle and pacific prince; his reign having been tinful- 
lied with injuftice or cruelty, which was owing either to his 
natural lenity, or to his not having had an opportunity of 
afting otherwife, from the perpetual war lie had carried on 
againft Alexander all the time he had fat upon the throne. 
In him the Perfian empire ended, after having exiflecl two 
hundred and nine years, computing from the beginning of the 
veign of Cyrus the Great (the founder of it) under thirteen 
kings, viz . Cyrus, Cambyfes, Smcrdis Magus, Darius fern 
of Hydafpis, Xerxes I. Artaxerxcs Longimamis, Xerxes If 
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Sogdianus, Darias Notlius, Artaxcrxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes 
Ochus, Arfes, and Darius Codomanus. 

Sect. XL Vices which fir ft can fed the dec leaf on, and at laji 

the ruin of the Per fan empire . 

PTMiE death of Darius Codomanus may very juftly be con- 
fidered as the aera, hut not as the folc caufe of the de- 

4 

ftru&ion of the Perfian monarchy. When we take a general 
view of the hiftory of the kings above-mentioned, and con- 
fider with fome attention their different charafters and me¬ 
thods of governing, whether in peace or war, we eafily per¬ 
ceive that this declenfion was prepared at a great diftance, and 

carried on to its end by vifible fteps which denoted a total 

# 

ruin. 

We may declare at firft fight, that the declenfion of the 
Perfian empire and its fall, are owing to its origin and pri¬ 
mitive inflitution. It had been formed by the union of two 
nations, who differed very much in manners and inclinations. 
The Perfians were a fober, laborious, modeft people; but the 
Medes were wholly devoted to pride, luxury, foftnefs and 
voluptuoufnefs. The example of frugality and fimplicity 
which Cyrus had fetthem, and their being obliged to be always 
under arms to gain fo many vi&ories, and fupport themfelves 
in the midft of fo many enemies, prevented thofe vices from 
fpreading for fome time: but after thofe nations had fubjefted 
all things, the fondnefs which the Medes had naturally for 
pleafures and magnificence, foon leffened the temperance of 
Perfians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing tafle of 
the two nations. 

Several other caufes confpired to this. Babylon, when 
conquered, intoxicated its viftors with her poifoned cup, 
and inchanted them with the charms of pleafure. She fur- 
nifhed them with fuch miniflcrs and inflruments, as were 
adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and chcrifii de¬ 
lights with art and delicacy: and the wealth of the richcft 
provinces in the world, being at the entire difpofal of new 
fovercigns, they thereby were enabled to fatiate all their 
defires. 

Even Cyrus himfelf, as I obferved elfcwhcre, contributed 
to this, without perceiving the confcqucncc of it; and pre- 
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pared men’s minds by the fplendid banquet he gave, after 
having ended his conquefts; and when he {hewed himfelf 
in the midft of his troops, who had fhared in his victories, with 
fuch a pomp and oftentation as were moft capable of dazzling 
the eye. He began, by infpiring them with an admiration 
for pomp and fhow, which they had hitherto defpifed. He 
fuggefted to them, that magnificence and riches were worthy 
of crowning the moft glorious exploits, and the end and fruit 
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of them: and by thus infpiring his fubje&s with a ftrong defire 
for things they faw fo highly efteemed by a moft accom- 
plifhed prince, his example authorised them to abandon them- 
felves to that guft without referve. 

He alfo fpread this evil by his obliging judges, officers, 
and governors of provinces, to appear in fplendour before, 
the people, the better to reprefent the majefty of the prince. 
On one fide, thefe magiftrates and commanders eafily miftook 
thefe ornaments and trappings of their employments for the 
moft effential parts of them, endeavouring to diftinguifh them- 
felves by nothing but this glittering outfide: and, on the other 
fide, men of the greateft wealth in the provinces propofed 
them as fo many patterns for their imitation, and were foon 
followed by perfons of moderate fortune, whom thofe in the 
loweft ftations of life endeavoured to equal. 

So many caufes of degeneracy uniting together, and being 
authorifed publicly, foon deftroyed the ancient virtue of the . 
Perfians. They did not fink, like the Romans, by imper¬ 
ceptible decays, which had been long forefecn and often op- 
pofed. Scarce was Cyrus dead, but there rofc up as it were 
another nation, and kings of a quite different genius and cha¬ 
racter. Men no longer difeourfed of that manly, that fevere 
education which was bellowed on the Pcrfian youth; of 
thofe public fchools of fobricty, patience, and emulation for 
virtue, nor of thofe laborious and warlike cxercifes; of all 
thefe there did not remain the fmallefl traces: their young men 
being brought up in fplendour and effeminacy, which they 
now faw was had in honour, immediately began to defpifethe 
happy flmplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in the 
fpace of one generation, an entire nc\v fet of people, whofe 
manners, inclinations, and maxims, were direftly oppofite to 
thofe of ancient times. They grew haughty, vain, effemi¬ 
nate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties; and acquired this 
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peculiar charafter, that they, of all'people, were the moft aban¬ 
doned to fplendour, luxury, feafting, and even to drunken- 
nefs; fo that we may affirm, that the empire of the Perfians 
was, almoft at its birth, what other empires grew up to through 
length of time only, and began where others end. It bore the 
principle of its deftruftion in its own bofom, and this internal 
vice increafed every reign. 

After the unfuccefsful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
againft Scythia and Greece, the princes their fucceffors be. 
came infenfible to the ambition of making conquefls, and gave 
themfelves up a prey to idlenefs and effeminacy: they grew 
carelefs of military difciplinc, and fubftituted in the place of 
regular foldiers, inured to the toils of war, a confufed multi- 
tude of men, who were taken by force out of their refpe&ivc 
countries. The reader may have obferved, on more than one 
occafion, that the whole flrength, and almoft the only re- 
fource of the Perfian army, lay in the Greeks in their fer- 
vice: that they properly depended on them only, and always 
took great care to oppofe them to the beft troops of the ene¬ 
my: they were the only foldiers in Darius’s army who per¬ 
formed their duty, and continued faithful to him to the laft; 
and we have feen that Memnon the Rhodian was the foie 
great general who fought againft Alexander. 

Inftead of choofing for the command of their forces officers 
of (kill and experience, they ufed to appoint perfons of the 
greateft quality of every nation, who frequently had no other 
merit than their exalted birth, their riches and credit; and 
who were diftinguifned by nothing but the fumptuoufnefs of 
their fcafts and entertainments, by the magnificence of their 
equipages, and by the crowd with which they were ever fur- 
rounded, of guards, domeftics, eunuchs, and women; fucli 
an aflcmblagc, formed merely for vain fiiow and oftentation, 
rather than for warlike expeditions, incumbered an army 
(already but too numerous) with ufelefs foldiers, made it flow 
in its marches and movements by its too heavy baggage, and 
rendered it incapable of fubfifting long in a country, and of 
completing great enterprises in fight of an enemy. 

The Perfian monarchs (hutting themfelves up in their pa¬ 
laces in order to abandon themfelves to plcafurcs, and ap¬ 
pearing feldom abroad, placed their whole confidence, and 
by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, to women, to 
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(laves, and to flattering courtiers, whofe foie thoughts and 
endeavours were to banifh true, merit, which was offenfive 
to them; to give the rewards appointed for fervices to their 
own creatures; and to entruft the greateft employments of 
the Hate to perfons devoted to their interefled and ambitious 
views, rather than to fuch whofe abilities rendered them 
capable of ferving their country. 

Another charafter of thefe princes, which is but too fre¬ 
quent in that high fphere, contributed very much to the ruin 
of the empire. They were accuftomed from their infancy 
to have their ears foothed with falfe praifes, and the moft ex¬ 
travagant compliments, and to have ablindfubmiflionpaidto 
their will. They were educated in fo exalted an idea of their 
own grandeur, as perfuaded them that the reft of men were 
formed merely to ferve them, and adminifter to their plea- 
fures. They were not taught their duties, nor the maxims of 
a wife and good government; the principles by which men 
judge of folid merit, and are capable of choofing perfons 
able to govern under them. They did not know that they 
were raifed to fovereign power merely to protefl: their fub- 
jefts and make them happy. They were not made fenfible 
of the exquifite pleafure that monarch feels, who is the delight 
of his fubjefts, and the public fource of the felicity of fo 
vaft an empire, as Cyrus the great had been, who was fo dear 
to his people, that every individual family confidered him 
as their father, and bewailed his death as a public calamity. 
So far from this, a monarch’s grandeur was declared to confift 
in making himfelf feared, and in his being able to gratify all 
his paffions with impunity. 

So ill-judged an education mull neceflarily form cither weak 
or vicious princes. They were not able to fuftain the weight 
o( fo mighty an empire, nor to gtafp the feverai parts of fo 
extenfivc and painful an adminiftration. Idlenefs, and a love 
lor pleafure, made them carclefs, and averfe to bufinefs of 
every kind ; and they lacrificed matters of the higheft impor¬ 
tance to their vain amufoments. Some of them were born 
with fuch happy difpofitions, that they would have become 
good princes, had they not been enervated by the charms of a 
voluptuous life; and abandoned themfelves to the allurements 
ol a too defpotic power, and an over-great profperity. By 
flattery, they were rendered incapable of liftening, in their 
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councils, to any expreffion delivered with freedom, or of 
fuffering the leaft oppofition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their fubje&s, 
fmce their whole ftudy was to aggrandize themfelves, and to 
facrifice all confiderations to that alone. Darius, in his mis- 
fortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his armies, by the 
governors of his provinces, by his officers, domeftics, and 
fubjeSs; and did not find any where a fincere affeftion, nor 
a real attachment to his perfon and intereft. The dazzling 
fplendour of the Perfian monarchy concealed a real weak- 
nefs; and this unwieldy power, heightened by fo much pomp 
and pride, was abhorred by the people; fo that this ColofTus, 
at the very firft blow, fell to the ground. 


Sect. XII. Lacedccmonia revolts from the Macedonians , with 
alinojl all Peloponnefus . Antipater marches out on this oc- 
cafion, defeats the enemy in a battle, in which Agis is killed. 
Alexander marches againjl Beffus. ThaifIris, queen of the 
Amazons , comes to vift him from a far country . Alex¬ 
ander, at his return from Parthia, abandons himfelf to plea - 
fare and excefs. He co?iti?iues his march towards Beffus . 
A pretended confpiracy of Pkilotas againf the king. He, and 
Parmenio his father, are put to death. Alexander fubdues 
feveral nations . He at Icijl arrives in BaElriana, whither 
Beffus is brought to him . 


A • M. 
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p \TT 7 ~HILST things patted in Afia, as we have feen, fome 
* * tumults broke out in Greece and Macedonia. Mem- 
non, whom Alexander had fent into Thrace, having revolted 
there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that 
fide; the Lacedaemonians thought this a proper opportunity 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almoft all 
Peloponnefus in their defign. Upon this news, Antipater, 
after having fettled to the bell of his power the affairs of 
Thrace, returned with the utinofl expedition into Greece, 
whence he immediately difpatchcd couriers, in order to give 
Alexander an account of thefe feveral tranfaflions. As foon 
as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he refolvcd to 
venture a battle. The Lacedaemonian army confifted of i\o 


P Dicxh 1 . xvii. p. 537, Q, Curt, 1 . vi. c. 1, 
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more than twenty thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, Un¬ 
der the command of Agis their king; whereas that of Antipater 
was twice that number. Agis, in order to make the fuperi- 
ority of numbers of no effefl, had made choice of a narrow 
fpot of ground. The battle began with great vigour, each 
party endeavouring to fignalife themfelves in an extraordinary 
manner, for the honour of their refpe&ive countries; the one 
fired with the remembrance of their priftine glory, and the 
other animated by their prefent greatnefs, fought with equal 
courage; the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and the Macedo¬ 
nians for empire. So long as the armies continued on the 
fpot where the battle began, Agis had the advantage; but 
Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew the enemy into the 
plains; after which, extending his whole army, he gained 
a fuperiority, and made a proper ufc of his advantage. Agis 
was diftinguifhed by his fuit of armour, his noble mien, and 
Hill more fo by his valour. The battle was hotteft round 
his perfon, and he himfelf performed the moll aftonilhing 
afts of bravery. At laft, after having been wounded in 
feveral parts of his body, his foldiers laying him upon his 
Ihield, carried him off. However, this did not damp their 
courage, for having feifed an advantageous poll where they 
kept clofe in their ranks, they refilled with great vigour, the 
attacks of the enemy. After having withftood them a long 
time, the Lacedaemonians began to give ground, being fcarce 
able to hold their arms, which were all covered with fweat; 
they afterwards retired very fall, and at lalt ran quite away*. 
The king, feeing himfelf clofely purfued, Hill made fome 
efforts, notwithftanding the weak condition to which he wa$ 
reduced, in order to oppofe the enemy. Intrepid and in¬ 
vincible to the laft, opprclfed by numbers, he died fword 
in hand. 

In this engagement upwards of three thoufand Lacedaemo¬ 
nians loft their lives, and a thoufand Macedonians at moft; but 
very few of the latter returned home unwounded. This 
viftory not only ruined the power of Sparta and its allies, 
but alfo the hopes of thofe who only waited the ifluc of 
this war, to declare themfelves. Antipatcr immediately fent 
the news of this fuccefs to Alexander : but, like an experi¬ 
enced courtier, he drew up the account of it in the moft mo- 
deft and circumfpeft terms; in fuch as were belt adapted to. 
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diminifh the luftrc of a viftory which might expofe him to 
envy. He was fenfiblc, that Alexander’s delicacy, with 
regard to honour, was fo very great, that he looked upon 
the glory which another perfon obtained, as a diminu¬ 
tion of his own. And, * indeed he could not forbear, when 
this news was brought him, to let drop fome words which 
difeovered his jealoufy. Antipater did not dare to difpofe of 
any thing by his own private authority, and only gave the 
Lacedaemonians leave to fend an embafly to the king, in order 
that they themfelvcs might tell him the ill fuccefs they had met 
with. Alexander pardoned them, fome of thofe who had 
occaftoned the revolt excepted, and thefc he punilhed. 

* Darius’s death did not hinder Alexander from purfuing 
BefTus, who had withdrawn into Baftriana, where he had 
afTumed the title of king, by the name of Artaxerxcs. But, 
finding at laft that it would be impoffible for him to come 
up with him, he returned into Parthia; and reflinghis troops 
fome days in Hecatompylos, commanded provifions of all 
forts to be brought thither. 

During his flay there, a report prevailed throughout the 
whole army, that the king, content with the conquefls lie 
had atchieved, was preparing to return into Macedonia. 
That very inflant the foldicrs, as if a fignal had been made 
for their fetting out, ran like madmen to their tents, began to 
pack up their baggage, load the waggons with the utmoft dif- 
patch, and fill the whole camp with noife and tumult. Alex¬ 
ander was foon informed of this, when terrified at the dif- 
order, he fummoned the officers to his tent, where, with 
tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the midft of fo glo¬ 
rious a career, he was Hopped on a hidden, and forced to 
return back into his own country, rather like one who had 
been overcome, than as a conqueror. The officers comforted 
him, by reprefenting, that this fudden motion was a mere 
Tally, and a tranfient guft of paflion, which Would not be 
attended with any ill confequences; and a flu red him, that 
the foldicrs, to a man, would obey him, provided he would 
addrefs himfclf to them in tender expreffions. He pro- 
mifed to do it. The circumftancc which had given occafion 

q Q. Curt. lib. vi. cap. a—4. 

* Alexander hojles vbtcl voluerat ; An tip at non vicij/c, rte tacit us quidem l/tdlg* 
ftabalu r } f«v dcm plum gloriec cxijli mam y q 11 Icq uid ccjjijfct a lienee, Q, Curt. 
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to this falfe report,, was, his having difbanded fome Grecian 
foldiers, after rewarding them in a very bountiful manner; 
fo that the Macedonians imagined they alfo were to fight no 
more. 

Alexander having fummoned the army, made the follow¬ 
ing fpeech: u I am not furprifed, O foldiers, if, after the 
“ mighty things we have hitherto performed, you /ho^ild be 
“ fatiated with glory, and have no other views but eafe and 
“ repofe. I will not now enumerate the various nations we 
“ have conquered. We have fubdued more provinces than 
“ others have cities. Could I perfuade myfelf, that our 
“ conquefts were well fecured, over nations who were fo 
“ foon overcome, I would think as you do (for I will not 
“ diffemble my thoughts) and would make all the hafle ima- 
“ ginable to revifit my houfehold-gods, my mother, my 
“ fillers, and my fubjefls, and enjoy in the midfl of my 
“ country the glory I have acquired in concert with you. 
“ But this glory will all vanifh very foon, if we do not put. 
“ the laft hand to the work. Do you imagine, that fo many 
“ nations, accuftomed to other fovereigns, and who have no 
u manner of fimiJitude to us either in their religion, manners, 
“ or language, were entirely fubdued the moment they were 
“conquered; and that they will not take up arms, in cafe 
“we return back with fo much precipitation? What will 
“ become of the reft who flill remain unconquered ? How! 
“ (hall we leave our viflory imperfeft, merely for want of 
“courage! But that which touches me much more; (hall 
“ we fuffer the detcftable crime of BefTus to go unpunifhed? 
“ Can you bear to fee the feeptre of Darius in the fan- 
“ guinary hands of that monitor, who, after having loaded 
“ him with chains, as a captive, at laft alfalTinated his fove- 
44 reign, in order to deprive us of the glory of faving him? 
41 As for myfelf, I ftiall not be eafy till I fee that infamous 
44 wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay, to all kings 
“ and rations ot the earth, the juft punifhment due to his 
41 execrable crime. I do not know whether I am miftaken; 

44 but methifiks I read his fentence of death in your conn- 
44 tenances; and that the anger which fparkles in youf eyes 
41 declares you will foon imbrue your hands in that traitor’s 

" blood.” 

The foldiers would not fuffer Alexander to proceed; but 
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clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, that they were 
ready to follow wherever he would lead them. All the 
fpeeches of this prince generally produced this effeflt. In how 
defponding a condition foever they might be, one Angle word 
from him revived their courage in an inftant, and infpired 
them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared 
always in his face. The king, taking advantage of this favour¬ 
able difpofition of the whole army, crofled Parthia, and in 
three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which fub- 
mitted to his arms. He afterwards fubdued the Mardi , the 
Arii y the Dranga , the Arachojii , and feveral other nations, 
into which his army marched, with greater fpeet} than people 
generally travel. He frequently would purfue an enemy for 
whole days and nights together, almofl without fullering his 
troops to take any reft. By this prodigious rapidity, he came 
unawares upon nations who thought him at a great diftance, 
and fubdued them before they had time to put themfelves in 
a pofture of defence. Under this image Daniel the prophet 
fhadowed Alexander many ages before his birth, by repre- 
fenting him as a panther, a leopard, and a goat, who rufiled 
forward with fo much fwiftnefs, that his feet feemed not to 
touch the ground. 

r Nabarzanes, one of Beflus’s accomplices, who had writ¬ 
ten before to Alexander, came and furrendered himfelf, upon 
promife of a pardon, when he heard that he was arrived at 
Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania; and, among other pre- 
fents, brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards 
gained as great an afcendant over Alexander, as before over 
Darius. 

At the fame time arrived Thaleftris, queen of the Ama¬ 
zons. A violent defire of feeing Alexander had prompted 
that princcfs to leave her dominions, and travel through a 
great number of countries to gratify her curiofity. Being 
come pretty near his camp, flic fent word that a queen was 
come to vifit him; and that flic had a prodigious inclination 
to cultivate his acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived 
within a little diftance from that place. Alexander having 
returned her a favourable anfwer, (he commanded her train 
to flop, and hcrfclf came forward with three hundred wo¬ 
men ; and the moment flie perceived the king, flic leaped from 
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her horfc, having two lances in her right hand. The drefs 
the Amazons ufed to wear, did not quite cover the body; for 
their bofom being uncovered on the left fide, every other 
part of their body was hid; their gowns being tucked up with 
6 knot, and fo defcendcd no farther than the knee. They pre- 
ferved their right breaft to fitckle their female offspring, but 
ufed to burn the left, that they might be the better enabled to 
bend the bow and throw the dart, whence they were called * 
Amazons . 

Thaleftris + looked upon the king without difcovering the 
Ieaft fign of admiration, and furveying him attentively, did 
not think his ftature anfwerable to his fame; for the.Barba¬ 
rians are very much ftruck with a majeftic air, and think thofe 
only capable of mighty atchievements, on whom nature has 
bellowed bodily advantages. She did not Temple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey was to have pofterity by 
him; adding, that fhe was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. 
Alexander, upon this requeft, was obliged to make fome ftay 
in this place; after which Thaleftris returned to her kingdom, 
and the king into the province inhabited by the Parthians. 
This ftory, and whatever is related of the Amazons, is looked 
upon by fome very judicious authors, as entirely fabulous. 

* Alexander devoted himfelf afterwards wholly to his paf- 
fions, changing into pride and debauch the moderation and 
continence for which he had hitherto been fo greatly admired; 
virtues fo very ncceftary in an exalted ftation of life, and in the 
jnidft of a feries of profperities. He now was no longer the 
fame man. Though he was invincible, with regard to the 
dangers and toils of war, he was far otherwife with refpeft to 
the charms of eafe. The inftant he enjoyed a little repofe, 
he abandoned himfelf to fenfuality; and he, whom the arms 
of the Pcrfians could not conquer, fell avi&imto their vices. 
Nothing was now to be feen but games, parties of pleafures, 
women, and exceffive fcalling, in which he ufed to revel 
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whole days and nights. Not fatisfied with the buffoons, and 
the performers on inftrumental mufic, whom he had brought 
with him out of Greece, he obliged the captive women, 
whom he carried along with him, to fing fongs after the 
manner of their country. He happened, among thefe women, 
to perceive one who appeared in deeper affli&ion than the reft, 
and who, by a modeft, and at the fame time a noble confufion, 
difcovered a greater reluftance .than the others, to appear in 
public. She was a perfeft beauty, which was very much 
.heightened by her baflifulnefs, whilftfhe threw her eyes to the 
ground, and did all in her power to. conceal her face. The 
.king foon imagined by her air and mien that fhe was not of 
vulgar birth; and inquiring himfelf into it, the lady anfwered, 
that (lie was grand-daughter to Ochus, who not long before 
had fwayed the Perfian fceptre, and daughter of his fon; that 
flic had married Hyllafpes, who was related to Darius, and 
general of a great army. Alexander being touched with com¬ 
panion, when he heard the unhappy fate of a princefs of the 
blood royal, and the fad condition to which {he was reduced, 
not only gave her liberty, but returned all her pofleffions; 
and caufed her hufband to be fought for, in order that fhe 
might be reftored to him. 

; This prince was naturally of fo tender and humane a difpo- 
fition, as made him fenfible of the affli&ion of perfons in the 
loweft condition. * A poor Macedonian was one day leading 
before him a mule, laden with gold for the king’s ufe; the 
bead being fo tired that he was not able either to go on or 
fuflain the load, the mule-driver look it up and carried it, 
but with great difficulty, a confiderable way. Alexander, 
feeing him juft finking under his burthen, and going to throw 
it on the ground, in order to cafe himfelf, cried out, “ Friend, 
do not be weary yet; try and carry it quite through to thy 
tent, for it is all thy own.” 

u Alexander, in a very difficult march through barren 
places, at the head of a fmall body of horfe, when lie pur- 
fued Darius, met fome Macedonians who were carrying 
water in goat-fkins upon mules. Thefe Macedonians per¬ 
ceiving their prince was almoft parched with thirft, occa¬ 
sioned by the raging heat (the fun being then at the meridian) 

% 
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immediately filled a helmet with water, and were running to 
prefent him with it: Alexander afking to whom they were 
carrying all that water, they replied, “ We were going to carry 
it to our children, but do not let your majefty be uneafy, for if 
your life is but faved, we fhall get children enough, in cafe 
we fliould lofe thefe.” At thefe words Alexander takes the 
helmet, and looking quite round him, he faW all his horfe- 
men hanging down their heads, and with eyes fixed earneftly 
on the liquor he held, fwallow it, as it were, with their 
glances; upon which he returned it, with thanks, to thofe 
who ofFered it him, and did not drink fo much as a fingle drop, 
but cried, “ There is not enough for my whole company; and 
fliould I drink alone, it would make the reft be thirftier, and 
they will quite die away,” The officers, who were on horfe- 
back round him, ftruck in the moft fenfible manner with his 
wonderful temperance and magnanimity, intreated him, with 
fliouts, to carry them wherever he thought fit, and not fpare 
them in any manner; that now they were not in the leaft 
tired, nor felt the leaft thirft; and that as long as they fhould 
be commanded by fuch a king, they could not think them- 
felves mortal men. 

Such fcntiments as thefe, which arife from a generous and 
tender difpofition, reflefl: a greater honour on a prince than 
the greateft victories and conquefts. Had Alexander always 
cheriflied them, he would juftly have merited the title of Great; 
but a too glorious and uninterrupted feries of profperity, 
which is too heavy for mortals to fuftain, infenfibly effaced 
them from his mind, and made him forget that he was man: 
for now, contemning the cuftoms of his own country, as no 
longer worthy the fovereign of the univerfe, he laid afide the 
drefs, the manners, and way of life of the Macedonian 
monarchs; looking upon them as too plain and Ample, and 
derogatory to his grandeur. He even went fo far as to imitate 
the pomp of the Perfian kings, in that very circumftancc in 
which they feemed to equal themfelves to the gods; I mean, 
by requiring thofe who had conquered nations to Fall pro A rate 
at his feet, and pay him a kind of homage which became only 
flaves. He had turned his palace into a feraglio, filling it 
with three hundred and fixty concubines, (the fame number 
as Darius kept) and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind 
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the moft infamous. Not fatisfied with wearing a Perfian 
robe himfelf, he alfo obliged his generals, his friends, and all 
the grandees of his court, to put on the fame drefs, which 
gave them the greatefi mortification, not one of them how¬ 
ever daring to fpeak againlt this innovation, or contradict the 
prince in any manner. 

The veteran foldiers, who had fought under Philip, not 
having the leaf): idea of fenfuality, inveighed publicly againlt 
this prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices which the 
army had learned in Sufa and Ecbatana. The foldiers would 
frequently exprefs themfelves in the following terms: 44 That 
“ they had loll more by victory than they had gained: that as 
“ the Macedonians had thus aflumed the manners and cuftoms 
44 of foreigners, they might properly be faid to be conquered. 
41 That therefore the only benefit they Ihould reap from their 
44 long abfence, would be, to return back into their country 
44 in the habit of Barbarians ; that Alexander was alhamed of, 
44 and defpifed them; that he chofe to refemble the vanquilhed 
' 44 rather than the victorious; and that he, who before had been 

41 king of Macedonia, was now become one of Darius’s 
44 lieutenants. ,, 

The king was not ignorant of the difcontent which reigned 
both in his court and army, and endeavoured to recover the 
efteem and friendlhip of both by his beneficence; but * flavery, 
though purchafed at ever fo high a rate, mull necelfarily be 
odious to freeborn men. He therefore thought, that the fafeli 
remedy would be to employ them, and for that purpofe led 
them againlt Bellus. But as the army was encumbered with 
booty and an ufelefs train of baggage, that it could fcarce move, 
he firlt caufed all his own baggage to be carried into a great 
fquare, and afterwards that of the army (fuch things excepted as 
were abfolutely neceffary); then ordered the whole to be car¬ 
ried from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one was in 
great pain to know the meaning of all this; but after he had 
lent away the horfcs, he himfelf fet fire to his own things, and 
commanded every one to follow his example. Upon this the 
Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, and 
burnt the rich fpoils they had purchafed with their blood, and 

often forced out of the rnidfl of the flames. Such a facrifice 
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muft certainly have been made with the utmoft reluftance; 
but the example the king fet them fiJenced all their com¬ 
plaints, and. they feemed lefs affefted at the lofs of their bag¬ 
gage, than at their negleft of military difcipline. A fihort 
fpeech the king made, foothed all their uneafinefs; and, being 
now more able to exert themfelves hereafter, they fet out with 
joy, and marched towards Baftriana. In this march they met 
with difficulties which would have quite damped any one but 
Alexander; but nothing could daunt his foul, or check his 
progrefs ;-f’or he put thfc ftrongeft confidence in his good for¬ 
tune, which indeed never forfook that hero, but’extricated him 
from a thoufand perils, wherein one would have naturally 
fuppofed both himfelf and his army muft have perifhed. 

x Being arrived among the Drang #, a, danger to which he 
had not been accuftomed, gave him very great uneafinefs; and 
this was, the report of a confpiracy that was formed againft his 
perfon. One Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the 
contriver of this treafon ; and the motive of it was, fome pri¬ 
vate difguft which he had received. He had communicated 
his execrable defign to a young man, Nicomaclius by name, 
who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. The latter imme¬ 
diately whifpered it to Philotas, earneftly entreating him to ac¬ 
quaint the king with it, becaufe every moment was of the 
utmoft confequence, and that the confpirators were to exe¬ 
cute the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after applauding 
his fidelity, waited immediately upon the king, and difeourfed 
on a great variety of fubjefts but without taking the leaft 
notice of the plot. In the evening Cebalinus meeting him as 
he was coming out, and alking whether he had done, as re- 
quefted, he anfwered, that he had not found an opportunity 
of mentioning it to his majefty, and went away. The next 
day this young man went up to him as he was going into the 
palace, and conjured him not to forget what he had told him 
the day before. Philotas replied, that he would be fure not to 
forget it; and however did not perforin lus promife. This 
made Cebalinus fufpeft him; and fearing, that in cafe the 
confpiracy fhould be difeovered by any other perfon, his 
filencc would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got 
another perfon to difclofc it to Alexander. The prince 

* Diod. I. xvii. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. J. vi. c. 7, n, & 1 vj». c. t. : 
Arrian. 1 . iii. p, 141, *43, piut. in Alex. p. C9 7 - 
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having heard the'whole from Cebalinushimfelf, and toldhotf 
many times he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 
firft commanded Dymnus to be brought before him. The 
latter guefling upon what account he was fent for by the king, 
ran himfelf through with his fword; but the guards having 
prevented this wretch from completing the deed, he was 
carried to the palace. • The king afked him why he thought 
Philotas more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Mace- 

V O 

don? but he was quite fpeechlefs: fo that, after fetching a 
deep figh, he turned his head afide, and breathed his laft. 

The king afterwards fent for Philotas, andtfpeaking to him 
(having firft commanded every one to withdraw) he afked 
whether Cebalinus had really urged him feveral times to tell 
him of a plot which was carrying on againft him. Philotas, 
without difeovering the leaft confulion in his countenance, 
confefled ingenuoufly that he had; but made his apology, by 
faying, that the perfon who had whifpered this, did not appear 
to him worthy of the leaft credit. He confefled, however, 
that Dymnus’s death plainly fhowed he hadafted very impru¬ 
dently, in concealing fo long a defign of fo black a nature: 
upon which, acknowledging his fault, he fell at the king’s 
feet: which he embraced, and be fought him to confider his 
paft life, rather than the fault he had now committed, which 
did not proceed from any bad defign, but from the fear he 
was under of alarming, very unfeafonably, the king, (hould 
he communicate a defign, which he really fuppofed was with¬ 
out foundation. It is no eafy matter to fay, whether Alex¬ 
ander believed what Philotas faid, or only diflembled his 
-anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand, in token 
of reconciliation; and told him, that he was perfuaded he 
had defpifed, rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of 
courtiers; and indeed it was hardly poffibleitfhould be other- 
wife, becaufe none of them was more familiar with the king, 
or more efteemed by him. Inftead of foftening and mode¬ 
rating the luftre of the diflinguifhed favour he enjoyed, by an 
air of fweetnefs and humanity; he feemed, on the contrary, to 
endeavour nothing fo much as to excite the envy of others, 
•by affeftinga filly pride, which generally difplayed itfelf in his 
drefs, his retinue, his equipage, and his table; and ftill more 
fo, by the haughty airs heaflumed, which made him univorfallv 
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hated. Parmenio, his father, difgufted at his lofty behaviour, 
faid one day to him, * My Jon , make thyfelf lefs. The ftrongeft 
fenfe is couched under thefe words; and it is evident, that the 
man who uttered them, was perfeftly acquainted with the* 
genius of courts. He ufed often to give Philotas advice to' 
this effefl;; but too exalted a profperity is apt to make men' 
both deaf and blind; and they cannot perfuade themfelves, 
that favour, which is eftablifhed on fo feemingly folid a foun¬ 
dation, can ever change; the contrary of which Philotas found 
to his forrow. 

V 

y His former conduft, with regard to Alexander, had given 
the latter juft reafon to complain of him; for he ufed to take 
the liberty to fpeak difrefpeftfully of the king, and applaud 
himfelf in the moll haughty terms. Opening one day his 
heart to a woman, Antigona by name, with whom he was in 
love, he began to boaft, in a very infolent manner, his 
father’s ferviccs and his own : “ What would Philip (faid he) 

“ have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? and what would 
“ Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? what would be- 
“ come of his pretended divinity and his father Ammon,' 

“ Ihould we undertake to expofe this fi&ion?” All thefe 
things were repeated to Alexander, and Antigona herfelf 
made oath, that fuch words had been fpoken. The king had 
neverthelefs taken no notice of all this, nor fo much as once 
let drop the leaft word, which fhowed his refentment upon 
thatoccafion, whenever he was moft intoxicated with liquor; 
he had not fo much as hinted it to his friends, nor even to 
Hephzeftion, from whom he fcarce concealed any thing. But 
the crime Philotas was now accufed of, recalled to his me¬ 
mory the difguft he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the convcrfation he had with Philotas, he 
held a council compofed of his chief confidents. Craterus, for 
whom Alexander had a great efteem, and who envied Philotas 
the more upon that very account, looked upon this as a very 
happy occafion for fupplanting his rival. Concealing there¬ 
fore his hatred, under a fpecious pretence of zeal, he fug¬ 
ged to the king, “ The apprehenfions he might ju/tly be 
“ tinder, both from Philotas himfelf, becaufe mercy is not 
11 a pt to work any change in a heart, which could be corrupt 

v Flut, dc Fortun. Alex. c.ii. p. 
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u enougR to entertain fo deteflable a crime; and from. Par- 
41 memo, his father, who, faid he, will never be able to bear 
“ the thoughts of his owing his fon’s life to the king’s cle- 
“ mency. Some beneficial a£ls are fo great, that they be- 
come a burden to thofe on whom they are conferred, for 
44 which reafon they do all in their power to eraze them from 
“ their memory* And further, who can allure us, that both 
44 father and fon are not engaged in the confpiracy ? when a 
44 prince’s life is in danger, every thing is of importance; and 
44 all things, even to the flighteft fufpicions, are fo many 
44 proofs. Can we conceive it poflible, that a favourite, on 
4 4 whom his fovereign has bellowed the moll Ihining marks of 
“his beneficence, fhould be calm and undillurbed, upon his 
46 being told an affair of fuch mighty importance? But we are 
44 told, that this defign was communicated by young people, 
44 who deferved very little credit. Wherefore then did he 
44 keep them in fufpence two days, as if he really believed 
44 what they told him, and flill promifed them that he would 
44 reveal the whole affair to the king ? Who does not fee, 
44 that he did this merely to prevent their having accefs by 
44 another way to his majefty ? Sir (continued he) it is necef- 
44 fary, for your own fake and that of the flate, for us to put 
44 Philotas to the torture; in order to force from his own mouth 
44 an account of this plot, and the feveral perfons who are his 
44 accomplices in it.” This being the opinion of all the mem¬ 
bers of the council, the king came into it. He then dif- 
milfcd the alfembly, having firft enjoined them fecrecy; and 
the better to conceal his refolution, gave orders for the army’s 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to fupper 
with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards 
having been polled in the feveral places necelfary, fome en¬ 
tered the tent of Philotas, who was then in a deep fleep: when 
flatting from his {lumbers, as they were putting manacles on 
his hands, he cried, 44 Alas! my fovereign, the inveteracy of 
44 my enemies has got the better of your goodnefs.” Alter 
this, they covered his face, and brought him to the palace 
without uttering a finglc word. The next morning, the Mace¬ 
donians, according to an order publifiled for that purpofev 
came thither under arms, being about fix thoufand# It was a 
very ancient cuflom for the army, in war-time, to take cogni* 
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zance of capital crimes; and,, in times of peace, for the people 
to do fo; fo that the prince had no power on thefe occafions, 
unlefs a fan&ion, were given to it by the confent of one of 
thefe bodies; and the king was forced to have recourfe to * 
perfuafion, before he employed his authority, 

Firft, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very few 
then prefent knowing either what he had done, or how lie 
came by his death. Afterwards the king came into the aflem- 
bly; an air of forrow appearing in his countenance, as well as 
in his whole court, every one waited with impatience the iffue 
of this gloomy fcene. Alexander continued a long time with 
his eyes caft on the ground; butatlaft, having recovered his 
fpirits, he made the following fpeech: “ I narrowly efcaped, O 
“ foldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a final! 
“ number of wretches; but by the providence and mercy of 
4t the gods, I now again appear before you alive: and Iproteft 
u to you, that nothing encourages me more to proceed againft 
“ the traitors, than the fight of this affembly, whofe lives are 
f£ much dearer to me than my own; for I defire to live for your 
“ fakes only; and the greateft happinefs I fhould find in living 
(not to fay the only one) would be the pleafure I fliall re- 
“ ceive, in having it once in my power to reward the fervices 
“ of fo many brave men to whom I owe all things.” Here he 
was interrupted by the cries and groans of the foldiers, who all 
burft into tears. “ Alas ! how will you behave, when I fhall 
“ name .the perfons who formed fo execrable an attempt? I 
“ myfelf cannot think of it without fhuddering. They, on 
“ whom I have been molt lavifh of mv kindnelfes; on whom 
“ I had be/towed the greateft marks of friendfhip; in whom 
“ I had put my whole confidence, and in whofe brealis I 

“ lodged my greateft fecrets-Parmenio and Philotas.” At 

thefe names all the foldiers gazed one upon the other, not daring 
to believe their eyes or ears, nor any thing they law or heard. 
Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Ccbalinus, were lent for, 
who made the fevcral depofitious of what they knew. But. 
as not one of them charged Philotas witlfengaging in the plot, 
the whole affembly, being foiled with a trouble and eonfuiion. 
eafier conceived than exprefletl, continued in a fad arid 
gloomy filencc. 
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Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, 
and his head covered with a coarfe, worn-out piece of cloth. 
How (hocking a fight was this! Loft to himfelf, he did not dare 
to look up, or open his lips; but the tears ft reaming from his 
eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the ftanders by wiped off the tears in which his face was 
bathed, recovering his fpirits and his voice by infenfible de¬ 
grees, he feemed defirous of fpeaking. The king then told 
him, that he Jhould be judged by the Macedonians, and with¬ 
drew. Philotas might have juftified himfelf very eafily: for 
not one of the witneffes, and thofe who had been put on the 
rack, had accufed him of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymnus, who firft formed it, had not named him to any of the 
confpirators; and had Philotas been concerned in it, and the 
ring-leader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have 
named him, at the head of all the reft, in order to engage them 
the more ftrongly. Had Philotas been confcious to himfelf 
of guilt in this particular, as he was fenfible that Cebalinus, 
who knew the whole, fought earneftly to acquaint the king of 
it, is it any ways probable, that lie could have lain quiet two days 
together, without once endeavouring, either to difpatch Ceba¬ 
linus, or to put his dark defign in execution? which he might 
very eafily have done. Philotas fet thefe proofs, and a great 
many more, in the ftrongeft light; and did not omit to mention 
the rcafons which had made him defpife the information that 
had been given him, as groundlefs and imaginary. Then 
di refiling, on a hidden, himfelf to Alexander, as it he had 
been prefent, “ O king (fays he,) wherefoever you may be/ 1 
(for it is thought Alexander heard all that paffed from behind 
a curtain) “ if I have committed a fault in not acquainting 
“ you with what I heard, I confefled it to you and you par- 
u doned me. You gave me your royal hand as a pledge of 
“ this; and you did me the honour to admit me at your table, 

“ If you believed me, I am innocent; if you pardoned me I 
“ am cleared: I refer all this to your own judgment. What 
“ new crime have I committed fince? I was in a deep Deep 
“ when my enemies waked me, and loaded me with chains. 
“ Is it natural for a man, who is confcious that he is guilty 
“ of the nioft horrid of all crimes, to be thus eafy and un- 
41 (liflurbetl ? The innocence of my own confcicncc and the 
44 prouiifc your mnjefty made me, gave my foul this calm. 
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Do not let the envy of my enemies prevail over your cle- 
41 mency and juftice.” 

The refult of this afTembly was, that Philotas fhould be put 
on the rack. The pcrfous who prefided on that occafion were 
his moil inveterate enemies, and they made him fuffer every 
kind of torture. Philotas at firlf, difcovered the utmoftrefolu- 
tion and flrength of mind; the torments he differed not being 
able to force from him a Angle word, nor even fo much as a 
figh. Butatlafl, conquered by pain, he confefled himfelf to be 
guilty, named feveral accomplices, and even accuied his own 
father. The next day, the anfwers of Philotas were read in 
full affembly, he himfelf being prefent. Upon the whole, he 
was unanimoufly fentenced to die; immediately after which 
he was ftoned, according to the cuftom of Macedonia, with 
fome other of the confpirators. 

They alfo judged at the fame time, and put to death, Lyn- 
ceftes Alexander, who had been found guilty of confpiring the 
death of the king, and kept three years in prifon. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio: 
whether it were that Alexander really believed him guilty, or 
was afraid of the father now he had put the fon to death, Poly- 
damus, one of the lords of the court, was appointed to fee 
the execution performed. He had been one of Parmenio’s 
moft intimate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who affeft only their own fortunes. This was the very reafon 
of his being nominated, becaufe no one could fufpeft that he 
was fent with any fuch orders againft Parmenio. He there¬ 
fore fet out for Media, where that general commanded the 
army, and was entrufted with the king’s treafures, which 
amounted to an hundred and fourfeore thoufand talents, about, 
twenty-feven millions fierling. Alexander had given him feveral 
letters for Oleander the king’s lieutenant in the province; and 
for the principal officers. Two were for Parmenio; one of 
them from Alexander, and the other fealed with Philotas’s- 
fcal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the father from harbour¬ 
ing the leaft fufpicions. Polydamus was but eleven days in his 
journey, and alighted in the night-time at Oleander's. After 
having taken all the precautions neccllary, they went together, 
with a great number of attendants to meet Parmenio, who at 
this time was walking in a park of his own. The moment 

Polydamus fpiftd him. though if. a great diftancc, he ran t# 
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embrace him with an air of the utmoft joy; and after compli¬ 
ments, intermixed with the ftrongeft indications of friend- 
fhip, had palled on both fides, he gave him Alexander’s letter. 
In the opening it, he afked him what the king was doing; to 
which Polydamus replied, that he would know by his majefty’s 
letter, Parmeriio, after perilling it, faid as follows: “The 
“ king is preparing to march againft the Arachqfii . How 
“ glorious a prince is this, who will not fuffer himfelf to take 
“ a moment’s reft ! However, he ought to be a little tender of 
“ himfelf, now he has acquired fo much glory.” He after- 
wards opened the letter which was written in PHilotas’s name; 
and, by his countenance, icemed pleafed with the contents of 
it. At that very inftant Clcander thruft a dagger into his 
fide, then made another thruft in his throat; and the reft gave 
him feveral wounds, even after he was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life; a man illuftrious both 
in peace and war; who had performed many glorious aftions 
without the king, whereas the king had never atchieved any 
thing confpicuous, but in concert with Parmenio. He was a 
perfon of great abilities and execution; was very dear to the 
grandees, and much more fo to the officers and foldiers, who 
repofed the higheft confidence in him; and looked upon them- 
felves as allured of viflory when he was at their head, fo 
firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then threefcore and ten years of age; and had always ferved 
his fovereign with inviolable fidelity and zeal, tor which he 
was very ill rewarded; his foil and himfelf having been put 
to death, merely on a flight fufpicion, uninforced with any 
real proof, which neverthelefs obliterated in a moment all the 
great fervices both had done fheir country. 

* Alexander was fenfible, that fuch cruel executions might 
alienate the affe&ions of the troops, of which he had a proof, 
by the letters they fent into Macedonia, which were inter¬ 
cepted by his order; concluding therefore that it would be 
proper for him to feparate, from the reft of the army, fuch fol¬ 
diers as had mod diflinguifhed themfelvcs by their murmurs 
and complaints, left their feditious difeourfes fhould fpread 
the fame fptrit of difeontent, he formed a feparate body of 


* Arrian, 1 . iii. p. 143. 148, Q, Curt. 1 . vii. c, 3—5. Diocl, 1 . xvii. p. 
554* 
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thefe, the command of which he gave to Leonidas; this kind 
of ignominy being the only punifhment he inflifted on them. 
But they were fo ftrongly affefted with it, that they endea¬ 
voured to wipe out the difgrace it brought upon them, by a 
bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they obfcrvcd 
ever afterwards. 


To prevent the ill confequences that might arife from this 
fecret difeontent, Alexander fet out upon his march, and con¬ 
tinued to purfue BefTus; on which occafion he expofed him- 
felf to great hardfhips and dangers. After having pafied 
through Drangania, Arachofia, and the country of the Ari- 
mafpi, where all things fubmitted to his arms, he arrived at a 
mountain, called Paropamifus (a part of Caucafus) where his 
army underwent inexpreflible fatigues, through wearinefs, 
thirft, cold, and the fnows, which killed a great number of his 
foldiers. Belfus laid wafte all the country that lay between 
him and Mount Caucafus, in order that the want of provifions 
and forage might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of pur- 
fuing him. He indeed fuffered very much, but nothing could 
check his vigour. After making his army repofe for fome 
time at Drapfaca, he advanced towards Aornos and Baffra, 
the two ftrongeft cities of Ba&riana, and took them both. At 
Alexander’s approach, about feven or eight thoufand Bac- 
trians, who till then had adhered very firmly to BefTus, aban¬ 
doned him to a man, and retired each to his refpeQive home* 
BefTus, at the head of the fmall number of forces who con¬ 
tinued faithful to him, pafTcd the river Oxus, burnt all the 
boats he himfelf made ufe of, to prevent Alexander from 
crofting it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city of Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raife a new army there. Alexander, how¬ 
ever, did not give him time to do this; and not meeting with 
trees or timber fufiicient for the building of boats and rafts, 
or floats of timber, he fupplied the want of thefe by diftri- 
buting to his foldiers a great number of flcins fluffed with 
ft raw, and fuch like dry and light materials; which laying 
under them in the water, they eroded the river in this manner; 
thofc who went over fir ft, drawing up in battle-array, w hi lft 
their comrades were coming after them. In this manner his 
whole army pafTcd over in fix days. 


Whilft thefe things were doing, Spitamcnes, who was 
Beffus’s chief confident, formed a conlpiracy againft him, in 
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concert with two more of his principal officers. Having 
feifed his perfon, they put him in chains, forced his diadem 
from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius he had 
put on, and fet him on horfeback, in order to give him up 
to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the Bran- 
chides. Thefe were the defendants of a family who had 
dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return from Greece, had 
formerly fent into Upper Afia, where he had fettled them in 
a very flourifhing condition, in return for their having deli¬ 
vered up to him the treafure of the temple called Didymaon, 
with which they had been entrufted. Thefe received the king 
with the higheft demonftrations of joy, and furrendercd both 
themfelves and their city to him. Alexander fent for fuch 
Milefians as were in his army, who p refer ved an hereditary 
hatred againft the Branchidez , becaufeof the treachery of their 
anceftors. He then left them the choice, either of revenging 
the injury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning 
them in confideration of their common extra&ion. The Mile¬ 
fians being fo much divided in opinion, that they could not 
agree among themfelves, Alexander undertook the decifion 
himfelf. Accordingly the next day he commanded his 
phalanx to furround the city; and a fignal being given, they 
were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and put every 
one of them to the fword, which inhuman order was exe¬ 
cuted with the fame barbarity as it had been given. All the 
citizens, at the very time that they were going to pay homage 
to Alexander, were numbered in the {treats and in their 
houfes; no manner of regard being had to their cries and 
tears, nor the lead diflinftion made of age or fex. They 
qven pulled up the very foundations of the walls, in order 
that not the leaft traces of that city might remain. But of 
what crimes were thefe ill-fated citizens guilty? Were they 
rcfponfible for thofe their fathers had committed upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years before?. I do not know whether 
hiftory furnifhes another example of fo brutal and frantic a 
cruelty, 

A little after BefTus was brought to Alexander, not only 
bound, but ftark naked. Spitamcncs held him by a chain, 
which went round his neck; and it was difficult to fay, whe¬ 
ther' that objeft was more agreeable to the Barbarians or the 
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Macedonians. In prefenting him to the king, he faid thefe 
words: 44 I have, at laft, revenged both you and Darius, my 
“ kings and mailers. I bring you a wretch who affaflinated 
14 his fovereign, and who is now treated in the fame manner 
‘/ as himfelf gave the firft example of. Alas! why cannot 
“ Darius himfelf fee this fpe&acle!” Alexander, after having 
greatly applauded Spitamenes, turned about to BelTus, and 
fpoke thus: “ Thou furely mud have been infpired with the 
“ rage and fury of a tyger, otherwife thou wouldeft not have 
“ dared to load a king, from whom thou hadft received fo 
“ many inftances of favour, with chains, and afterwards 
“murder him! Begone from my fight, thou monfter of 
u cruelty and perfidioufnefs.’ , The king faid no more, but 
fending for Oxatres, Darius’s brother, he gave Beffus to him, 
in order that he might fuffer all the ignominy he deferved; 
fufpending however his execution, that he might be judged 

jn the general affembly of the Perfians. 
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Sect. XIII. Alexander , after taking a great many cities in 
BaSriana , builds one near the river Iaxarthes , which he calls 
by his own name . The Scythians , alarmed at the building of 
this city , as it would be a check upon them, fend ainbaffadors 
to the king , who addrefs them fives to him with uncommon 
freedom . After having difmiffed them , he paffes the Iaxarthes , 
gains a fgnal vi&ory over the Scythians , and behaves with 
humanity towards the vanqufhed. He checks and punfhes 
the infarreSion of the Sogdians, fends Beffus to Ecbatana to 
be put to death , and takes the city of Petra , which was . 

thought impregnable . 

/ 

A LEXANDER, infatiable of vi&ory and conquelts, Jlill 




marched forward in fcarch of new nations whom lie 


might fubdue. After recruiting his cavalry, which had fuf- 
ferecl very much by their long and dangerous marches, he 
advanced to the * Iaxarthes. 

Not far from this river the Barbarians, ruffling fuddenly 
from their mountains, came and attacked Alexander’s forces, 

i 

* Arrian. 1 . iii. p, 148, 149. 8 c I. iv. p, 150—160, Q. Curt. J. vii, c. 6—rr. 

* Quintus Curtins and Arrian calls it the Tanaia, hut they are miflaken. 
T lie Tanais lies much more wcftwarcl, and empties itlelf not in the Cafplan 
toi, but in the Pontus Euxinus, and is now called the Pen. 
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and having carried off a great number of prifoners, they rc* 
tired to their lurking holes, in which were twenty thoufand, 
who fought with bows and flings. The king went and befieged 
them in perfon, and being one of the foremoft in the attack, 
he was fhot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and the iron 
point ftuck in the wound. The Macedonians, who were 
greatly alarmed and affli£ted, carried him off immediately, yet 
not fo fecretly, but the Barbarians knew of it; for they faw, 
from the top of the mountain, every thing that was doing 
below. The next day they fent ambafladors to the king, who 
ordered them to be immediately brought in, when taking off 
the bandage which covered his wound, he fhowed them his 
leg, but did not tell them how much he had been hurt. 
Thefe affured him, that as foon as they heard of his being 
wounded, they were as much affli&ed as the Macedonians 
could pollibly be; and that had it been poflible for them to 
find the perfon who had {hot that arrow, they would have de¬ 
livered him up to Alexander; that none but impious wretches 
would wage war againft the gods: in a word, that being van r 
quifhed by his unparalleled bravery, they furrendered them- 
felves to him, with the nations who followed them. The king, 
having engaged his faith to them, and taken back his prifo¬ 
ners, accepted of their homage. 

After this he fet out upon his march, and getting into a 
litter, a great difpute arofe between the horfe and foot who 
fhould carry it, each of thofe bodies pretending that this 
honour belonged to them only : and there was no other way 
of reconciling them, but by giving orders that they fhould 
carry it in their turns. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very 
confiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, which he took; 
and after leaving a confiderable garrifon there, he burnt and 
laid wade all the plains. 

There came an embafly to him from the b Abian Scy¬ 
thians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived free and inde¬ 
pendent: thefe fubmitted to Alexander. They were confi- 
dered as the molt equitable of all the Barbarians; never 
making war but to defend themfelvcs; and the liberty cfla- 
blilhcd among them, and which they no ways abufed, re- 
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moved aH'diftinftion, and equalled the meaneft among them 
with the greateft. A love of poverty and juftice was their 
peculiar charafteriftic, and enabled them to live happy toge¬ 
ther without wanting either kings or laws. Alexander re¬ 
ceived them kindly, and fent one of his chief courtiers to 
take a view of their country, and even of the Scythians who 
inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Bofphorus. 

He had marked out a fpot of ground proper for building a 
city on the river Iaxarthes, in order to curb the nations he 
had already conquered, and thofe he intended to fubdue. 
But this defign was retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, 
which was. loon after followed by that of the Ba£irians. 
Alexander difpatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up 
Beflus into his hands, believing him a very fit perfon to 
bring them back to their allegiance; but he himfelf had been 
chiefly inftrumental in this infurre&ion. The king greatly 
furprifed at this treachery, was determined to take vengeance 
of him in the inofl fignal manner. He then marched to Cyro- 
polis, and befieged it. This was the lad city of the Perfian 
empire, and had been built by Cyrus, after whofe name it 
was called. At the fame time he fent Craterus, with two more 
of his general officers, to befiege the city of the Mtmaceni , to 
whom fifty troopers were fent, to defire them to fue for 
Alexander’s clemency. Thefe met with a very kind recep¬ 
tion at firft, but in the night-time they were all cut to pieces. 
Alexander had refolved to fpare Cyropolis, purely for the fake 
of Cyrus; . for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over 
thefe nations, there were none he admired more than this 
king and Semiramis, becaufethey had furpaffedall the reft in 
courage and glorious aftions. He therefore offered very ad¬ 
vantageous conditions to the befieged, but they were Co 
blindly obftinate as to rejeft them, and that even with pride 
and infolence; upon which he {formed their city, abandon¬ 
ing the plunder of it to his foldiers, and razed it to the 
very foundations. From hence he went to the other city 
which Craterus was befieging. -No place ever made a more 
vigorous defence; for Alexander loft his bell foldiers before 
.it, and was himfelf expofed to very great danger; a /tone 
ftriking him with fo much violence on the head, that it de¬ 
prived him of his fenfes. The whole army indeed thought 
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him dead, which threw them into tears : but this prince, 
whom no danger or difappointment could deprefs, pufhedon 
the fiege with greater vigour than before, the inftant he re- 
covered, without Haying till his wound was healed, anger 
adding frefh fuel to his natural ardour. Having therefore 
caufed the wall to be Tapped, he made a large breach in it, 
and entered the city, which he burnt to the ground, and put 
all the inhabitants to the fword. Several other cities met 
with the fame fate. This was a third rebellion of the Sog- 
dians, who would not be quiet, though Alexander had par- 
doned them twice before. They loft above an hundred and 
twenty thoufand men in thefe different fieges. The king 
afterwards fent Menedemus with three thoufand foot and eight 
hundred horfe to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had drove 
the Macedonian garrifon, and fhut himfelf up there. 

With regard to himfelf, he returned back and encamped 
on the Iaxarthes, where he furrounded with walls the whole 
fpot of ground which his army had covered, and built a city 
on it, containing fixty * furlongs in circumference, which he 
alfo called Alexandria; having before built feveral of that 
name. He caufed the workmen to make fuch difpatch, that in 
lefs than twenty days the ramparts were raifed, and the houfes 
built; and indeed there was a great emulation among the fol- 
diers, who fhouldget his work done fooneft, everyone of them 
•having had his portion allotted him: And to people his new 
city, he ranfomed all the prifoners he could meet with, fet¬ 
tled feveral Macedonians there who were worn out in the fer- 
vice, and permitted many natives of the country, at their 
own requeft, to inhabit it. 

But the king of thofe Scythians, who live on the other fide 
of the Iaxarthes, feeing that this city, built on the river, was' 
a kind of yoke to them, they fent a great body of foldiers to 
demolifh it, and to drive the Macedonians to a greater dif- 
.tance. Alexander, who had no defign of attacking the Scy¬ 
thians, finding them make feveral incurfions, even in his 
fight, in a very infolent manner, was very much perplexed; 
cfpecially when advice was brought him at the fame time, 
that the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had 
been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a num- 
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ber of obftacles would have difcouraged any one but an Alex- 
ander; fox the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the Ba&rians 
alfo; his army was harafTed by the Scythians; ho himfelf was 
brought fo low, that he was not able to ftand up-right, to 
mount on horfeback, to fpeak to his forces, or give a Angle 
order. To increafe his affliftion, he found his army no ways 
inclined to attempt the paflage of the river in fight of the 
enemy, who were drawn up in battle-array. The king con¬ 
tinued in the utmoft perplexity all night long; however, his 
courage furmounted all things. Being told that the aufpices 
.were not propitious, he forced the footbfayers to fubftitute 
favourable ones in their ftead. The day beginning to break, 
he.put on his coat of mail, and (hewed himfelf to the fol- 
diers, who had not feen him fince the laft wound he had re- 
ceived. Thefe held the king in fuch high veneration, that 
only his prefence immediately removed all their fears, fo that 
they fhed tears of joy, and went unanimoufly and paid him 
their refpefts; intreating him to lead them againft the enemy, 
againft whom they before had refufed to inarch. They 
worked fo hard at the rafts or floats, that in three days’ time 
they had made twelve thoufand; and alfo prepared a great 
number of fkins for that purpofe. 

. • As every thing was ready for the march, feveral Scythian 
ambaffadors arrived, to the number of twenty, according to 
th$ cuftom of their country, who all rode through the camp, 
defiring to.fpeak with the king, Alexander having fent for 
them into his tent, dcfired them to fit down. They gazed 
attentively upon him a long time, without fpeaking a finglc 
word, being very probably furprized (as they formed a judg¬ 
ment- of men from their air and ftature) to find that his did 

/ 

not anfwer the high idea they entertained of him from his 
fame. The oldeft of the ambafladors made this fpeech, which, 
as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long; however, as it 
is very curious, I fhall prefent my readers with the greateft 
part of it. 

“ Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to thy 
“ ambition, the whole univerfe would have been too little 
“ for thee. With one hand thou wouldeft touch the caft, 
“ and with the other the weft; and not fatisfied with this* 
“ tltou wouldeft follow the fun, and know where he hides 
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“ himfelf. Such as thou art, thou yet afpireft after what it 
44 will be impoflible for thee to attain. Thou crofleft over 
44 from Europe into Afia; and when thou fhalt have fubdued 
4< all the race of men, thou then wilt make war againft rivers, 
46 forefts, and wild beafts. Doft thou not know, that tall trees 
44 are many years a growing, but may be tore up in an hour's 
44 time; that the lion ferves fometimes for food to the fmalleft 
46 birds; that iron, though fovery hard, is confumed by ruft; 
“in a word, that there is nothing fo ftrong, which may not be 
44 deftroyed by the weakeft thing? 

44 What have we to do with thee ? We never fet foot in 
44 thy country. May not thofe who inhabit woods, be al- 
44 lowed 1 to live without knowing who thou art, and whence 
44 thou comeft? We will neither command over, itor fubmit 
44 to any man. And that thou mayeft be ferifible what kind 
44 of people the Scythians are, know, that we received from 
44 heaven, as a rich prefent, a yoke of oxen,' a ploughj-lhare, 
44 a dart, a-javelin' arid a cup. Thefe we make ufe of, both 
f ‘ With cmr friends, j and againft our enemies. To our friends 
44 we give corn, which’we procure by the labour of our oxen; 
44 with them we coffer wine to the gods in our crip : * and’with 
44 regard to our enemies, we combat them at a diftance with 
44 our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. *Tt is 
44 with thefe we formerly conquered the moft warlike natioris, 
“ fubdued the moft powerful kings, laid wafte all Alia, anil 
opened ourfelves a way into the heart of Egypt. 

Blit thou; who bdafteft thy 1 coming to extirpate jobbers 
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44 thbu thyfelf art the greateft robber upon earth.' Thou haft 
44 plundered all nations thou over-camclt. Thou haft pof- 
44 feif^d thyfelf of Lydia, invaded Syria, PeHia, and Bac- 
,l4f triana; thou ait forming a dcfign to march as far as India, 
M arid thbu now cotrieft hither to feifc upon our herds of cattle. 
44 The great pofTeftidns thou haft, only riiake thee covet more 
Kea£crly 1 Vhat ; thou haft not. Doft thou not fee how long 
“ the Baftrians have checked thy progrefs? Whilft thou art 

I 

i 

/ 
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* Thisls to be iiiuk/rftood of the famous Irruption of the Scythians, who ad¬ 
vanced as far as Kgypt, ami podefied them fa Ives of Upper Alia, for twenty- 
eight years. See a preceding volume of this work, in the Hiftory of the A fly - 
rians, I have not followed Q, Curtins literally in this place, his lenfebpiwf 
pretty much emba nulled. 
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fubduing. thefe, the Sogdians revolt, and vi&ory is to thee 
only the occafion of war. 

“ Pafs but the laxarthes, and thou wilt behold the great 
extent of our plains. It will be in vain for thee to purfue 
the Scythians: and I defy thee ever to overtake them. Our 
poverty will be more aftive than thy army, laden with the 
fpoils of fo many nations; and, when thou fhalt fancy us 
at a great difiance, thou wilt fee us rufh fuddenly on thy 
camp; for we purfue, and fly from our enemies, with equal 
fpeed. I am informed that the Greeks fpeak jcfiingly of 
the Scythian folitudes, and that they are even become a 
proverb; but we are fonder of our defarts, than of thy 
great cities and fruitful plains. Let nae obferve to thee, 
that fortune is flippery; hold her fall therefore, for fear fhc 
fhould efcape thee. Put.a curb to thy felicity, if thou 
defirefh to continue in pofleflion of it. 

“ If thou art a god, thou oughtelt to do good to mortals, 
and not deprive them of their pofleflions: if thou art a 
mere man, reflefl always on what thou art. They whoru 
thou fhalt not molefl, will be thy true friends; the flrongeft 
friendlhips being contrafted between equals; and they are 
efleemed equals, who have not tried their flrength againft 
each other: but do not imagine, that thofe whom thou con- 
quereft can love thee; for there is no fucli thing as friend- 
fhip between a mailer and his flave, and a forced peace is 
foon followed by a war. 

“ To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians will take 
an oath in their concluding an alliance. The only oath 
among them, is to keep their word without fwcaring. Such 
cautions as thefe do indeed become Greeks, who fign their 
treaties, and call upon the gods to witnefs them; but, with 
regard to us, our religion confifhs in being fincerc, and in 
keeping the promiJes we have made. That man who is not 
alhamed to break his word with men, is not afhamed of de¬ 


ceiving the gods; and of what ufe could friends be to thee 
whom thou couldeft not trull? Conlklcr that we will guard 
botii Europe and Alia for thee. We extend as far as 
Thrace, and wc are told, that this country is contiguous to 


* 'Jin\indo grnthm Scythes fa net re m n'edtderU t afrmlojitfon jitntnt. Grerror urn 
fat Cituiio cjt, r//ti iif/n cot//ignn/ } tiros htvocnnt: nos relighnem in ijfafak novb/tus, 
il‘ti non reverent n r bomincs } fa Hunt tie os, £>. C c it r. 
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u Macedonia. The river Iaxarthes only divides us from Bac- 
“ triana. Thus we are thy neighbours on both fides. Con- 
“ fider, therefore, whether thou wilt have us for friends, or 
enemies.” 

The Barbarian fpoke thus: to whom the king made but a 
very fhort anfwer; “ That he would take advantage both of 
his own good fortune, and of their counfel; of his good for¬ 
tune, by Hill continuing to rely upon it; and of their counfel, 
by not attempting any thing rafhly.” Having difmiffed the 
ambafladors, his army embarked on the rafts, which by this 
time were got ready. In the front, he placed fuch as carried 
bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better to fecure 
themfelves from the arrows of the enemy. Behind thefe 
were thofe who worked the machines for difcharging arrows 
and Hones, covered on all fides with foldiers armed cap-a-pee. 
The reft who followed the engines, had their fhields fixed 
together over their heads, in form of atortoifc, by which they 
defended the failors who wore corfiets. The like order and 
difpofition was obferved in the other rafts or floats which 
carried the horfe. 

The army found great difficulty in crofting. Every thing 
confpired to intimidate them; the clamour and confufion, 
that arc infeparable from fuch an enterprize; the rapidity of 
the ftream, which carried away everything with it; and the 
fight of a numerous army drawn up in battle-array, on the op. 
pofite fhore. However, the prefence of Alexander, who was 
ever the foremoft in encountering dangers, made them negleft 
their own fafety, and be concerned for his only. As foon as 
the Macedonians began to draw near the fhore, they who 
carried fhields rofe up together, when throwing their javelins 
with a ftrong arm, every weapon did execution. When they 
perceived that the enemy, overpowered with that fhower of 
(hafts, began to retire, and draw their horfes back, they leaped 
on the fhore with incredible fwiftnefs, and, animating one 
another, began the charge with vigour. In this diforder, the 
troopers, whofe horfes were ready bridled, rufhed upon the 
enemy, and quite broke them. The king could not be heard, 
by rcafon of the faintnefs of his voice; but the example he 
let, fpoke for him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but 
fhouts of joy and vi&ory, whilfl they continued to attack the 
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Barbarians with the utmoft fury. The latter not being able 
to ftand fo fierce an onfet, fled as fail as their horfes could 

carry them; for thefe were the cavalry only. Though the 
king was very weak, he neverthelefs purfued them brilkly a 
long way, till being at lafl quite fpent, he was obliged to flop. 
After commanding his troops to purfue them as long as they 
could fee, he withdrew to the camp, in order to repofe him- 
felf, and to wait the return of his forces. The Macedonians 
had already gone beyond the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, 
which were marked out by great ftones ranged pretty clofe 
one to the other, and by great trees, the trunks of which were 
covered with ivy. However, the heat of the purfuit carried 
them ftill farther, and they did not return back into the camp, 
till after midnight; having killed a great number of the 
enemy, and taken many more prifoners, with eighteen hun¬ 
dred horfes, all which they drove before them. On Alex¬ 
ander’s fide there were but fixty troopers fiain, and about an 
hundred foot, with a thoufand wounded. Alexander fent 
back to the Scythians all their prifoners without ranfom, to 
fliow, that not animofity, but a thirft of glory, had prompted 
him to make war againft fo valiant a nation. 

The report of this viftory, and much more the clemency 
with which the king treated the vanquished, greatly in- 
creafed his reputation. The Scythians had always been con- 
fidered as invincible; but after their defeat, it was owned, 
that every nation in the world ought to yield to the Macedo¬ 
nians. The Sac#, who were a powerful nation, fent an em- 
bafly to Alexander, by which they fubmitted themfelves to 
him, and requeued his friendlhip. The Scythians tliem- 
felves made an apology by their ambaffadors; throwing the 
whole blame of what had happened on fome few people, and 
declaring that they were ready to obey all the commands of the 
viftorious prince. 


Alexander, being fo happily freed from the care and trouble 
°f this important war, bent his whole thoughts on Mara- 
canda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had fortified himfelf. 
At the firfl: news of Alexander’s approach, he had fled away, 
and withdrawn into Baftriawa. The king purfued him thither, 
but dcfpairing to come up with him, he returned back and 
lacked Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Polytimctus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prifoners, there wcVc 
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thirty young men, who were well-fhaped and very comely, 
and the greateft lords of the country. Thefe being told, that 
they were led to execution by Alexander’s command, began to 
fingfongs of joy, to leap and dance, difcovering all the indi¬ 
cations of an immoderate joy. The king, furprifed to fee 
them go to death with fo much gaiety, had them brought 
before him; when he a/ked them, how they came to break 
into fuch transports of joy, when they faw death before their 
eyes P They anfwered, that they feould have been affli&ed, 
had any other perfon but himfelf put them to death; but as 
they would be reftored to their anceflors by the command of 
fo great a monarch, who had vanquifhed all nations, they 
bleifed this death; a death fo glorious that the braveft men 
would wife to die the fame. Alexander, admiring their mag¬ 
nanimity, alked whether they would defire to be pardoned, 
upon condition that they feould no longer be his enemies ? 
They anfwered, he might be aflured they had never been his 
enemies; but that, as he had attacked them, they had defended 
themfelves; and that, had they been applied to in a gentle 
manner, and not attacked by force and violence, they would 
have vied with him in politenefs and generofity. The king 
afked them further, what pledges they would give him of their 
faith and fincerity? “ No other (anfwered they) but the fame 
“ life we receive from your goodnefs, and which we fhall al- 
“ ways be ready to give back, whenever you fhall require it.” 
And, indeed, they were as good as their word. Four ot them, 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to rival the 
Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a fmall number of forces in Sog- 
diana, marched to BaCtria, where, having aflemblcd all his 
generals, he commanded Beifus to be brought before them; 
when, after reproaching him for his treachery, and caufinghis 
nofe and ears to be cutoff, ho fent him to Ecbatana, thereto 
fuffer whatever punifement Darius’s mother feould think pro¬ 
per to inflifl: upon him. Plutarch has left us an account of 
this execution. Four trees were bent, by main force, one 
towards the other; and to each of thefe trees one of the limbs 
of this traitor’s body was fattened* Afterwards, thefe trees 
being let return to their natural pofition, they flew back with 
fo much violence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed 
to it, and fo quartered him. The fame punifement is at this 
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da/ infli&ed on perfons convi&ed of high-treafon, who are 
tore to pieces by four horfes. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedonia and 
Greece, a large number of recruits, amounting to upwards of 
fixteen thoufand men* By this confiderable re-inforcement, 
he was enabled to fubdue all thofe who had rebelled; and to 
curb them for the future, he built feveral fortreffes in' 
Margiana. 

All things were now reftored to a profound tranquillity. A. M. 
There remained but one ftrong hold, called Petra Oxiana, or A „ t 6 j 6 'c 
the rock of Oxus, which was defended by Arimazes, a native 
of Sogdiana, with thirty thoufand foldiers under his command, 
and ammunition and provifions for two years. This rock, 
which was very high and craggy on all fides, was acceflible 
only by a fingle path that was - cut in it. The king, after 
viewing its works, was a long time in fufpenfe whether he 
Ihould befiege it; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impolfibilities, he re- 
folved to try if he could not overcome, on this occafion, 
nature itfelt, which feemed to have fortified this rock in fuch 
a manner as had rendered it abfolutely impregnable. How¬ 
ever, before he formed the fiege, he fummoned thofe Bar¬ 
barians, but in mild terms, to fubmit to him. Arimazes re¬ 
ceived this offer in a very haughty manner ; and after ufing 
feveral infulting exprelfions, afked, “ whether Alexander, 

“ who was able to do all things, could fly alfo; and whether 
u nature had, on a fudden, given him wings?” 

Alexander was highly exafperated at this anfwcr. He there¬ 
fore gave orders for fele&ing, from among the mountaineers 
who were in his army, three hundred of the moft aflive and 
dextrous. Thefc being brought to him, he addrefled them 
thus: “ It was in your company, brave young men, that 1 
“ florrned fitch places as were thought impregnable; that 1 
u made my way over mountains covered with eternal fnoWs; 

“ croffcd rivers, and broke through thepaffes of Cilicia. This 
“ r °ck, which you fee, has but one outlet, which alone is dc- 
‘‘ fended by the Barbarians, who ncgleft every other part. 

“ There is no watch or centinel, except on that fide which 
“ feces our camp. If you fcarch very narrowly, you cei- 
“ tainly will meet with fomc path that leads to the top oi 
u ^ ie rock. Nothing has been made fo inaccclfiblc by nature, 
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“ as not be furmounted by valour; and it was only by our 
M attempting, what no one before had hopes of effe&ing, that 
“ we poffeffed ourfelves of Afia. Get up to the fummit, and 
** when you lhall have made yourfelves mailers of it, fet up a 
“ white llandard there as a fignal ; and beaffured, that I then 
“ will certainly difengage you from the enemy, and draw 
“ them upon myfelf, by making a diver/ion.” At the fame 
time that the king gave out this order, he made them the moll 
noble promifes; but the pleafing him, was confidered by 
them as the greatefl of all rewards. Fired therefore with 
the moll noble ardour, and fancying they had already reached 
the fummit, they fet out, after having provided themfelves 
with wedges to drive into the Hones, cramp-irons, and thick 
ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and com¬ 
manded them to begin their march * at the fecond watch of 
the night, by that part which Ihould feem to them of eafiell 
accefs; befeeching the gods to guide their Heps. They then 
took provifions for two days; and being armed with fwords 
and javelins only, they began to afcend the mountain, walk¬ 
ing fome time on foot; afterwards, when it was neceflary 
for them to climb, [fome forced their wedges into the Hones 
which proje£led forwards, and by that means raifed them¬ 
felves ; others thrufi their cramp-irons into the Hones that 
were frozen, to keep themfelves from falling in fo flippery 
a way; in fine, others driving in their wedges with great 
llrength, made them ferve as fo many fcaling-ladders. They 
ipent the whole day in this manner, hanging againfi the rock, 
and expofed to numerous dangers and difficulties, being 
obliged to Hruggle at the fame time with fnow, cold, and 
wind. Neverthelefs, the hardefl talk was yet to come; and 
the farther they advanced, the higher the rock feemed to rife. 
But that which terrified them mofl, was the fad fpe&aclc of 
fome of their comrades falling down precipices, whofe un¬ 
happy fate was a warning to them of what they themfelves 
might expefl. Notwithflanding this, they Hill advanced 
forward, and exerted themfelves fo vigoroully, that, in fpite 
of all thefe difficulties, they at lalt got to the top of the rock. 
They then were all inexpreffibly weary, and many of them 


* About ten o’clock, 
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had even loft the ufe of fome of their limbs. Night and drowfi- 
nefs came upon them at the fame time, fo that, difperfmgthem- 
felves in fuch diftant parts of the rock as were free from 
fnows, they laid down in them, and flept till day-break. At 
Jaft waking from a deep deep, and looking on all Tides to dif- 
cover the place where fo many people could lie hid, they faw 
fmoke below them, which fhewed them the haunt of the 
enemy. They then put up the fignal, as had been agreed ; 
and their whole company drawing up, thirty-two were found 
wanting, who had loft their lives in the afcent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a defire of 
ftorming the fortrefs, and ftruck with the vifible dangers to 
which thofe men were expofed, continued on foot the whole 
day, gazing upon the rock, and he himfelt did not retire to 
reft till dark night. The next morning, by peep of day he 
was the firft who perceived the fignal. Neverthelefs he was 
flill in doubt whether he might truft his eyes, becaufe of the 
falfe fplendour which breaks out at day-break; but the light 
increafing, he was fure of what he faw. Sending therefore 
for Cophes, who before, by his command, had founded the 
Barbarians, he difpatched him a fecond time, with an exhor¬ 
tation to think better of the matter; and in cafe they fhouid 
flill depend upon the ftrength of the place, he then was or¬ 
dered to fhow them the band of men behind their backs, who 
were got to the fummit of the rock. Cophes employed all 
the arguments poflible, to engage Arimazes to capitulate; rc- 
prefenting to him, that he would gain the king’s favour, in 
cafe he did not interrupt the great defigns he meditated, by 
obliging him to make fome flay before that rock. Arimazes 
fent a haughtier and more infolent anfwer than before, and 
commanded him to retire. Then Cophes taking him by the 
hand, defired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he fhowed him the Macedonians 
pofted over his head, and find in an infulting tone of voice, 
“ You fee that Alexander’s foldiers have wings.” In the 
mean time the trumpets wore heard to found in every part of 
the Macedonian camp, and the whole army fhouted aloud, and 
cried, Viflory! Thefc things though of little confequence in 
themfelves, did neverthelefs, as often happens, throw the Bar*, 
barians into fo great a conflcrnation, that without once reflcfl- 
ing how few were got to the fummit, they thought themfelves 
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loft. Upon this, Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the 
chiefs among the Barbarians were fent back with him, who 
agreed to- furrender up the place, upon condition that their 
lives might be fpared. The king, notwithftanding the ftrong 
oppofition he might meet with, was however fo exafperated 
at the haughtinefs of Arimazes, that he refufed to grant them 
any terms o£ capitulation. A blind and raft confidence in 
bis own good fortune, which had never failed him, made him 
infenfible to every danger. Arimazes, on the other fide, 
blinded by fear, and concluding himfelf abfolutely loft, came 
down with his relations and the principal nobility of the 
country, into Alexander’s camp. But this prince, who was 
not mafter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaty and 
humanity required on this occafion, caufed them all to be 
fcourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed to croffes, at 
the foot of the fame rock. The multitudes of people who fur- 
rendered, with all the booty, were given to the inhabitants of 
the cities which had been newly founded in thofe parts; and 
Artabazus was left governor of the rock and the whole pro¬ 
vince round it. 


Sect. XIV. The death of Clitus . Several expeditions oj 
Alexander . He commands worjhip to be paid to hivfelf 
after the manner of the Perjians. Di/contents arife among 
the Macedonians . Death of Callijihenes the Philofopher . 

c A LEXANDER having fubducd the MafTagetcC and the 

Dahse, entered Bazaria. In this province arc a great 
number of large parks flocked with deer. Here the king 
took the diverfion of hunting, in which he was expofed to 
very great peril; for a lion of an enormous fize advanced di- 
re&Iy to him, but lie killed him with a fingle thruft. Although 
Alexander came off victorious on this occafion, yet the Mace¬ 
donians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and the whole 
army in his perfon, gave orders, purfuant to the cultom of 
their country, that the king fhould go no more a hunting on 
foot, without being attended by fomc of his courtiers and 

.officers, They were fenliblc, that a king is not born for his 

♦ 

c Q. Curt, I. viii. c. i— 8. Arrian, 1 . iv. p. 161—171. Flat, in Akx, \u 
693—696. JuAin, 1 . xii, c, 6—7, 
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own fake, but for that of his fubjefts; that he ought to be 
careful of his own perfon for their fakes, and referve his 
courage for other dangers; and that the being famous .for 
killing beafts (a reputation unworthy of a great prince) ought 
not to be purchafed fo dear. 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he quelled 
.fome tumults which had broke out in that country. Arta- 
bazus requelting to be difcbarged from the government of 
that province, by reafon of his great age, he appointed Clitus 
his fuccefTor. He was an old officer, who had fought under 
Philip, and fignalifed himfelf on many occafions. At the 
battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, 
and Rofaces had his arm raifed, in order to ffrike him behind, 
he covered the king with.his fhield, and cut off the Barba¬ 
rian’s hand. Hellanice, his filler, had nurfed Alexander; 
and he loved her with'as much tendernefs as if (he had beep 
his own mother. As the king, from thefe feveral confidera- 
tions had very great refpc£l for Clitus, lie entrulled him with 
the government of one of the mofl important provinces of 
his empire, and ordered him to fet out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to 
an entertainment, in which the king, * after drinking immo* 
derately, began to celebrate:his own exploits; and was fo ex- 
ceflively lavifh of felf-co.mmendation, that he even fhocked 
thofe very perfons who knew that he fpoke truth. However, 
the.oldeft men in the company held their peace, till begin¬ 
ning to depreciate the.warlike a£is of Philip, he boafted, u Th^t 
“the famous viftory of Chaeronea was won. by his mean^; 

“ and that the glory of fo immortal a. battle had been tojnn 
4 ‘ from him by the malice and jealoufy of his father. That ip 
“ the + infurre£lion which broke out between the Macedo- 
41 nians and mercenary .Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 

u wounds: he had received in that tumult, had laid himfelf on 

♦ 

44 the;ground; and could not think of abetter method to:,fave 
4< himfelfV than by lying along as dead; that on this oceafian 
“ he had coverednhim with, his fhield, and killod with, his 
11 own hands thofe who attempted to fall upon him; but that 
u his father could never prevail upon himfelf to confefs this 

f 

« 9 

* In quo fox, cum. nut/to hicaluiffet Micro* iw mod hits ajlhtiqtor fui^ celebrate qyer. 
Vtferat arfn't t gravis ettam tun/m auribus, qiti Jenthbant ‘(tera me wo ran', Q, 

-•KTJiis fedition id not mentioned in a\\y other place. 
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** circumflance ingenuoufly, being vexed that he owed his 
“ life to his own fon. That in the war againft the Illyrians, 

he was the only perfon who had done any thing, Philip 
46 having had no manner.of (hare in it; and hearing of the 
“ defeat of the enemy, no otherwife than by the letters he 
46 fent him. That the perfons worthy of praife, were not 

fuch as initiated themfelves in the * my fieri es of the Samo- 
“ thracians, when they ought to have laid wafte all Afia with 
4t fire and fword, but thofe who had achieved fuch mighty ex- 
“ ploits asfurpaffed all belief/' 

Tliefe and the like difcourfes were very pleafing to the young 
men, but were very (hocking to thofe advanced in years; efpe- 
cially for Philip’s fake, under whom they had fought many 
years; : Clitus, who alfo was intoxicated, turning about to 
thofe who fat below him at table, quoted to them a paflage from 
+ Euripides, but in fuch a manner that the king could only 
hear his voice, and not the words diftinftly. The feufe of 
this pafrage was, “ That the Greeks had done very wrong in 
“ ordaining, that in the inferiptions engraved on trophies, 
“ the names of kings only fhould be mentioned ; J becaufe, 
•“ by thefe means, brave men were robbed of the glory they 
41 had purchafed with their blood.” The king, fufpefting 
Clitus had let drop Tome difobliging expreflions, afked thofe 
who fat neareft him, what he had faid ? As no one anfwered, 
Clitus, railing his’voice by degrees, began to relate the aftions 
of Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferring them to what- 
ever was doing at that time; which created a great difputc 
between the young and old men. Though the king was pro'- 
digioufly vexed in his mind, he neverthelefs flifled his refent- 
ment, and feemed to liflen very patiently to all Clitus fpoke to 
his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite fuppreflcd 
his paffion, had Clitus flopped there; but the latter growing 
more and more infolent, as if determined to exafperate and 
infult the king, weiit fuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio 
publicly; and to alien, that the deflroying of Thebes was but 
trifling in companion, of the viftory. which Philip had gained 

It was ufual for generals, before they fetouton their expeditions, to caufe 
themfelves to be initiated in thefe my Aeries, and offer facrifioes to the gods who 
■presided in them, Poffibly Philip, by obferving this ceremony, had delayed 
fomc enterprife. + In his Andromache. ; 

X Alien enint fanguine partam gloriam in ter dpi, Q, Cynr. 
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over the Athenians; and that the old Macedonians, though 
fometimes unfuccefsful* were greatly fuperior to thofe who 
were fo rafh as to defpife them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the name 
of ill fuccefs, he was pleading his own caufe; Clitus rifes up, 
with his eyes fparkling with wine and anger; “ It is never- 
“ thelefs this hand (faid he to him, extending it at the fame 
“ time] that Caved your life at the battle of the Granicus. 
“ It is the blood and wounds of thefe very Macedonians, who 
" are accufed of cowardice, that railed you to this grandeur* 
“ But the tragical end of Parmenio Ihows, what reward they 
“ andmyfelf may expeft for all our fervices.” This lafl re¬ 
proach flung Alexander: however, he ftill reftrained his pal- 
lion, and only commanded him to leave the table. “ He is 
“ in the right (fays Clitus, as he rofe up) not to bear freeborn 
u men at his table, who can only tell him truth. He will do 

well to pafs his life among Barbarians and (laves, who will 
“ be proud to pay their adoration to his Perfian girdle and his 
“ white robe.” But now the king, no longer able to fupprefs 
his rage, fnatched a javelin from one of his guards, and 
.would have killed Clitus on the fpot, had not. the courtiers 
withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with great diffi¬ 
culty, out of the hall. However, he returned into it that 
moment by another door, finging, with an air of infolence, 
verfes reflecting highly on the prince, who feeing the general 
near him, flruck him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his 
feet, crying out at the fame time, “ Go now to Philip* to Par- 
memo, and to Attalus.” 

• • 

The king’s anger being in a manner extinguilhed on a fud- 
den in the blood of Clitus, his crime difptayed itfelf to him 
in its blackefl and mofl dreadful light. He had murdered a 
man, who indeed abufed his patience, but then he had always 
ferved hirn with the utmoft zeal and fidelity, and faved his 
life, though he was afhamed to own it. He had that inftant 
performed the vile office of an executioner, in punifhing, by 
an horrid murder, the uttering of fome indifereet words, 
which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With what 
face could he appear before the filler of Clitus, his nurfe, 
and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother’s blood ? Upon 
this he threw himfclf on his friend’s body, forced out the 
javelin, and would have difpatched himfclf with it, had not 
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the guards, who rufhed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, 
and forcibly carried him into his own apartment. 

He parted that night and the next day in tears. After that 
groans and lamentations had quite wafted his fpirits, he conti¬ 
nued. fpeechlefs; ftretched on the ground, and only venting 
deep dighs. But his friends, fearing his filence would be fatal, 
forced themfelves into hischamber. The king took very little 
notice of-the words that were employed to comfort him; but 
Ariftander the foothfayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in 
which he had imagined he faw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, 
arid feated at table; and declaring, that all which had then hap¬ 
pened, was appointed by the eternal decree of fate, Alexander 
appealed a littleeafier inhis mind. He next was addrefTed by 
twoxphilofophers, Callifthenes and Anaxarchus. The former 
went up to him with an air of-humanity and tendernefs, arid 
.endeavoured .to fupprefs his grief, by agreeably infinuatirig 
.himfelf, and endeavoured to make him recall his reafon, by 
.refle£Hons:pf a folid mature, drawn from the very ertepce of 
philofophy, and by carefully fhunning all fuch expreffions as 
might renew.his affli&ion, and fret a wound, which, as it was 
Hill bleeding, required to be.touched with the gentleft hand. 
But Anaxarchus did not obferve tills decorum ; for the 
moment he entered,, he cried aloud, “ How! is this Alexander, 
on whom the eyes , of the whole world are fixed ?: Behold 
him-here extended on thcflopr, fhedding floods of tears, like 
the mearieft flave! Does not he know, that he himfelf is a 
fupreme Jaw to-his fubjeEis; that he conquered merely, to raile 
himfelf to the exalted dignity of lord and fovereigri, and not to 
fubjeft-himfelfto a vain opinion ?” Thcking.was determined 
to 4lariV|3 himfelf;; fo that.it >was with the ufcmoft difficulty that 
fiis friends:pr£.yailfc(l with him to take a little fuftenance. The 
Macedonians declared by-a decree, that Clitus had been.very 
jufljykiiled.;. to which dqc.vee.Anaxarchus the.philofopher had 
giv.tjpip.e.c^fion, by alerting, that the will of princes is the 
(upremeiJaw:of tfic fhpe. Alas! how weak are all fuch ro 
fle$iQ.ns.againft the cries of ,a juftly-alarmed confciencc, which 
can never be quieted,, either by flattery or falfe arguments! 

It muft be.confefled, that Clitus had committed a great and 
inexcufahle fault. It was indeed his duty, not to join in dif- 
courfes calculated to fully the glory of Philip his bencfa&or; 
but to fliow his diflike of what was laid, by a mournful but 
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modeft filence. He poffibly might have been allowed to 
fpeak in favour of the late monarch, provided he had ex- 
prefled himfelf with prudence and moderation. Had fuch.a 
refervednefs been unfuccefsful, he might juftly have merited: 
pity, and would not have been criminal. But by breaking* 
into injurious and fhocking reproaches, he quite forgot the. 
veneration due to the facred charafter of kings; with regard- 
to whom, how unjuftly foever they may aft, not only every 
contemptuous and infulting expreflion is forbid, but every; 
difrefpeftful and unguarded word; they being the reprefen-/ 
tatives of God himfelf. 

It muft neverthelefs be confeffed, that the circumftance 
of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in fonie 
meafure, a veil over Clitus’s fault. When a prince invites, 
a fubjeft to a feaft; when he makes him the companion of de r 
baucli, and in perfon excites him to quaff immoderately; jt 
king on fuch an occafion, feems to forget his dignity, and to 
permit his fubjefts to forget it alfo; he gives a fanftion, as it 
were, to the liberties, familiarities, and fudden flights which 
wine commonly infpires: and fhould he be difpleafed with 
a fubjeft for equalling himfelf with him, he ought to blame 
himfelf* for having firft raifcd a fubjeft fo high. A fault 
committed under thefe circumflances, is always a fault; but 

then it ought never to be expiated with the blood of the 
offender. 

A certain author compares * anger, when united to power, 
with thunder; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then 
make? But how dreadful muft it be, when joined with 
drunkennefs! We fee this in Alexander. How unhappy 
was that prince, not to have endeavoured to fubdue thofe two 
vices in his youth: + and to have been confirmed in them, 
from the example of one of his tutors? ' For it is aflerted, 
that both were the confequences of his education. But what 
can be meaner, or more unworthy a king, than drinking to 
excefs ? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the tranf* 

Vol. V. N 

* Fulmen eft, ubl cum potefiate habitat iracundia. Puiu*. S vn» 

^ Ncc minus error torum meet won'bus, Ji quid cm Leonides Alcxandr / fxvda* 
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ports of anger? * Alexander, who had overcome fo 'miny 
nations, was himfelf conquered by thofe two vices, which 
throw a (hade over the glory of his brighteft aftions. The 
reafon of this, fays Seneca, is, he endeavoured more to van- 

quiffi others, than to fubdue himfelf; not knowing, that to 

triumph over our paflions is, of all conquefts, the moft 
glorious. 


Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in 
order to recover his fpirits, marched into the Xenippa, a pro¬ 
vince bordering upon Scythia; whither fome rebels were 
retired, all whom he fubje&ed, and gave them a free pardon. 
From thence he fet forward with his army towards the rock 
Chorienfis, of which Syfimethres was governor. All accefs 
to it feemed abfolutely imprafticable; neverthelefs, he at laft 


got near it, after having patted through 
ties, and, by the mediation of Oxart< 


numberlefs difficul¬ 


ties, and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince of that 
country who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Syfimethres to furrendcr. The king after this left him the 
government of that place, and promifed him very great ad¬ 
vantages in cafe he continued faithful. 


Alexander had refolved to attack the Dahce , becaufe Spita- 
menes, the chief of the rebels, was among them; but the 
felicity which always attended him, fpared him that labour, 
The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able to bear-the 
vagabond, wretched life her hufband had forced her to lead, 
and having often intreated him, but in vain, to furrender 
himfelf to the conqueror, fhe herfelf numhered him in the 
night; and, quite covered with his blood, went and carried 
his head to the king. Alexander was fhockcdat fo horrid 

a fpeftacle, and ordered her to be driven ignominioully 
from the cainp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the garrifons, 
where they had wintered three months, marched towards a 
country called Gabaza. In his way lie met with a dreadful 
florm. Flafhes of lightning coming thick one upon the 
other, dazzled the eyes of the foldiers, and entirely difeou- 
raged them. It thundered almoft inceflantly, and the thun¬ 
der-bolts fell every moment at the feet of the foldiers; fo that 


* Viflor tot rvgum atyur popular uni) Ira fnccubuit. Id emm rgerut, ut omnk 
potiun habtret bt potefldUy quum ajfcthn — Imptrart fill , maximum imptriun tf> 

Sijjuc, Epift. cxiii. 
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-they did not dare either to ftand Hill or advance forward. On 
a fudden, a violent fhower of.rain, mixed with hail, came 
.pouring down like a flood; and fo extreme was the cold in 
this country, that it froze the rain as foon as it fell. “'The 
fufferings of the army on this occafion were infupportable. 
The king, who was the only perfon invincible to thefe cala¬ 
mities, rode up and down among the foldiers; comforted and 
animated them; and pointing at fmoke which iffued from 
fome diftant huts, intreated them to march to them with all 
the fpeed pofhble. Having given orders for the felling of 
a great number of trees, and laying them in heaps up and 
down, he had fires made in different places, and by this 
means faved the army, but upwards of a thoufand men loft 
their lives. The king made up to the officers and foldiers 
the feveral Ioffes they had fuftained during this fatal ftorm. 

When they were recovered fo well as to be able to march, 
-he went into the country of the Saca, which he foon over¬ 
run and laid wafte. Soon after this, Oxartes received him 
.in his^palace, and invited him to a fumptuous banquet,, in 
which he difplayed all the magnificence of the Barbarians^ 
He had a daughter, called Roxana, a young lady whofe ex- 
quifite beauty was heightened by all the charms of wit and 
good fenfe. Alexander found her charms irrefiftible, and 
made her his wife; covering hispaffion with the fpecious pre¬ 
tence, of uniting the two nations in fuch bands as fhould im¬ 
prove their mutual harmon} 1 ^ by blending their interefts, and 
throwing down all diftin&ions between the conquerors and 
the conquered. This'marriage difpleafed the Macedonians 
very much, and exafperated his chief courtiers, to fee him 
make one of his Haves his father-in-law; but as, * after his 
murdering Clitus, no one dared to fpeak to him with free¬ 
dom, they applauded what he did with their eyes and coun¬ 
tenances, which can adapt themfelves wonderfully to flattery 
and fervile complacency. 

In fine; having refolved to march into India, and embark 
from thence on the ocean, he commanded, (in order that no¬ 
thing might be left behind to check his defigns) that thirty 
thoufand young men Ihould be brought him, all completely 

N 2 
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armed, out of the feveral provinces, to ferve him at the fame 
time as hoftages and foldiers. In the mean while, he fent 
Craterus againft fome of the rebels, whom he eafily defeated. 
Pofyfperchon likewife fubdued a country called Bubacene; 
fo that all things being in perfetl tranquillity, Alexander 
bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war with India, 
This country was confidered as the richeft in the world, not 
only in gold, but in pearls and precious ftones, with which 
the inhabitants adorn themfelves, but with more luxury than 
gracefulnefs. It was related, that the fwords of the foldiers 
were of gold and ivory; and the king,* now the greateft mo¬ 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield to any 
perfon whatfoever, in any circumftance, caufed the fwords 
of his foldiers to be fet off with filver plates, put golden 
bridles to die horfes, had the coats of mail heightened with 
gold and filver, and prepared to march for this enterprife, at 
the head of an hundred and twenty thoufand men, all equip¬ 
ped with the magnificence above defcribed. 

All things being ready for their fetting out, he thought pro¬ 
per to reveal the defign he had fo long meditated, viz. to have 
divine honours paid him; and was folely intent on the means 
for putting that defign in execution. He was refolved, not 
only to be called, but to be believed, the fon of Jupiter; as if 
it had been poffible for him to command as abfolutely over the 
mind as over the tongue, and that the Macedonians, would 
condefcend to. fall proftratc, an<j adore him after the Perfiaa 
manner. 

To * footh and cherifh thefe ridiculous pretenfions, there 
were not wanting flatterers, thofe common pefts of courts, who 
are more dangerous to princes than the arms of their enemies. 
The Macedonians, indeed, would not ftoop to this bafe adu¬ 
lation; all of them, to a man, refufing to vary, in any manner, 
from the cuftoms of their country. The whole evil was 
owing to fome Greeks,, whofe depraved manners were a 
fcandal to their profeffion of teaching virtue and the fciences. 
Thefe, though the mean refufe of Greece, were neverthclefs 
in greater credit with the king, than either the princes of his 
blood, or the generals of his army: it was fuch creatures as 

► 
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tliefe that placed him in the ikies; and publiihed, wherever 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Caflor and Pollux, would 
refign their feats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a feftival, and made an incredibly 
pompous banquet, to which he invited the greateft lords of his 
court, both Macedonians and Greeks, and moft of the higheft 
quality among the Perfians. With thefe he fat down at table 
for fome time, after which he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, 
one of his flatterers, began to fpeak, and expatiated very much 
on the praifes of the king, as had before been agreed upon. 
He made a long detail of the high obligations they had to him, 
all which (he obferved) they might acknowledge and repay 
at a very eafy expence, merely with two grains of incenfe, 
which they ihould offer him as to a god, without the leaft 
fcruple, fince they believed him fuch. To this purpofe he 
cited the example of the Perfians. He took notice, that Her¬ 
cules himfelf, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities, till after they had furmounted the envy of their con¬ 
temporaries. That in cafe the reft ihould not care to pay 
this juftice to Alexander’s merit, he himfelf was refolved to 
fhow them the way, and to worlhip him if he ihould come 
into the hall. But that all of them muft do their duty, cfpe- 
daily thofe that profeffed wifdom, who ought to ferve to the 
reft as an example of the veneration due to fo great a 
monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this fpeech was dire&ed to Cal-, 
lifthenes. d He was related to Ariftotle, who had prefented 
him to Alexander his pupil, that he might attend upon that 
monarch in the war of Pcrfia. He was confidered, upon 
account of his wifdom and gravity, as the fitteft pe-fon to 
give him fuch wholcfome counfel, as was moft caj. of 
prefcrving him from thofe cxceffes, into which his youth and 
fiery temper might hurry him: but he was accufed of not 
pofleffmg the gentle, infinuating behaviour of courts; and of 
* not knowing a certain medium, between grovelling com¬ 
placency, and inflexible obftinacy. Ariftotle had attempted, 
but to no purpofe, to foften the feverity of his temper; and 
forefeeing the ill consequences’, with which his difagrccable 

n Diog, Lncrt. in Ariftot. Jib. v. p. 303. 

* Inter abrupt am contumaciam & deform obfequium per gen Iter ambit/one pc 
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liberty of fpeaking his mind might be attended, he ufed often 
to repeat the following verfe of + Homer to him: 

My Jon thy freedom will abridge thy days . 

■ 

And his predi&ion was but too true. 


This philofopher, feeing that every one, on this occafion, 
continued in a deep filence, and that the eyes of the whole 
aflembly were fixed on him, made a fpeech, which appears 
to me juft enough. However, it often happens, when a 
fubje£i is bound in duty to oppofe the inclinations of his 
fovcreign, that the moft cautious and moft refpe&ful zeal is 
confidered as infblence and rebellion. 44 Had the king (laid 
“ he) been prefent when thou madeft thy fpeech, none 
“ among us would then have attempted to anfwer thee, for 
44 he himfelf would have interrupted thee, and not have 
“ fuffered thee to prompt him to affume the cuftoms of Bar- 
“ barians, in carting an odium on his perfon and glory, by fo 
44 fervile an adulation. But fince he is abfent, I will anfwer 
u thee in his name. I confider Alexander as worthy of all 
44 the honours that can be paid a mortal; but there is a dif- 
44 ference between the worfhip. of the gods and that of men. 
M The former includes temples, altars, prayers, and facrifices; 
44 the latter is confined to praifes only, and awful refpeft. 
44 We falute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to pay 
44 them fubmiflion, obedience, and fidelity; but we adore the 
11 former, we inftitute feftivals to their honour, and fing 
u hymns and fpiritual fongs to their glory. The worfhip of 
44 the gods does itfelf vary, according to their rank; arid the 
41 homage we pay to Caftorand Pollux, is not like that with 
44 which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We muft not there* 
41 fore confound all things, either by bringing down the gods 
u to the condition of mortals, or by railing a mortal to the 
44 Jlaie of a god. Alexander would be juftly offended fhould . 
44 we pay to another perfon the homage due to his facrec! 
41 perfon only; ought we not to dread the indignation of the 
4fi goJs as much, fhould wo beftow upon mortals, the honours 
44 due to them alone l lam Jenfible that our monarch is va/lly 
Juperior to the reft; he is the greatclfc of kings, and the moft 
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44 gloHous'of all conquerors; but then he is a man, not a god. 
44 To obtain this title, he muft firft be diverted of his mortal 
44 frame; but this is greatly our intereft to wifh may not 
44 happen, but as late as pollible. The Greeks did not wor- 
44 fhip Hercules till after his death; and that not till the 
41 oracle had exprefsly commanded it. The Petfians are cited 
44 as an example for our imitation; but how long is it that 
44 the vanquished have given law to the viftor? Can we 
14 forget that Alexander croffed the Hellefpont, not to fubjeft 
44 Greece to Afia, but Afia to Greece!” 

The deep filence which all the company obferved whilft 
Callirthenes fpoke, was an indication, in fome meafure, of 
their thoughts. The king, who flood behind the tapeftry all 
the time, heard whatever had parted. He thereupon ordered 
Cleon to be told, That without infilling any farther, he would 
only require the Perfians to fall proftrate, according to their 
ufual cuftom; a little after which he came in, pretending he 
had been bufied in fome affair of importance. Immediately 
the Perfians fell proftrate to adore him. Polyfperchon, who 
flood near him, obferving that one of them bowed fo low that 
his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of 
voice, to Jlrike harder . The king, offended at this joke, 
threw Polyfperchon into prifon, and broke up the affembly. 
However, he afterwards pardoned him, but Callirthenes was 
not fo fortunate. 

To rid himfelf of him, he laid to his charge a crime of 
which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of the young 
officers who attended upon the king in all places, had, upon 
account of. fome private pique, formed a confpiracy againft 
him; but it was very happily difeovered, the inrtant it waste 
be put in execution. The criminals were feifed, put to the 
torture, and executed. Not one among them had accufcd 
Callifthenes; but having been very intimate with Hermolaus, 
that alone was fufficient. Accordingly he was thrown into 


a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the moll: grievous torments 
were infiitled on him, in order to extort a confeflion of guilt. 
But he infirted upon his innocence to the Iaft, and expired 
in the midft of his tortures. 


Nothing has refle&ed fo much diflionour on Alexander’s 


memory, as this unjuft and cruel death of Callirthenes, 
He truly merited the name of Philofophcr, from the 
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folidity of his underftanding, the extent of his knowledge, 
the aufterity of his life, the regularity of his conduft* and 
above all, from the hatred he fo evidently manifelted for 
diffimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not born 
for courts, the frequenters of which mull have a fupple, 
pliable, flexible turn of mind; fometimes it mull be of a 
knavifh and treacherous, at leaft, of an hypocritical, flattering 
call. He very feidom was feen at the king’s table though fre¬ 
quently invited to it; and whenever he prevailed fo far upon 
himfelf as to go thither, his melancholy filent air was a 
manifeft indication, that he difapproved of every thing that 
was faid and done at it. With this humour, which was a 
little too fevere, he would have been an ineftimable treafure, 
had he been poflefled by a prince who hated falfehood; for 
among the many thoufands who furrounded Alexander, and 
paid court to him, Callifthenes only had courage enough to 
tell him the truth. But where do we meet with princes who 
know the value of fuch a virtue, and the ufe which ought to 
be made of it? Truth feidom pierces thofe clouds which are 
raifed by the authority of the great, and the flattery of their 
courtiers. And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful example, 
deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of exhorting him 
• to thofe things which were for his true interell. From that 
inllant no one fpoke with freedom in the council; even 
thofe, who had the greateft love for the public, and a perfonal 
affe&ion for Alexander, thought themfelves not obliged to 
undeceive him. After this, nothing was liflened to but flat¬ 
tery, which gained fuch an afcendant over that prince, as 
entirely depraved him, and juftly punifhed him, for having 
facrificed, to the wild ambition of having adoration paid him, 
the moft virtuous man about his perfon. 

I obferve, after Seneca, that the death of * Callifthenes is 
an eternal reproach to Alexander, and fo horrid a crime, 
that no quality, how beautiful foever, no military exploit, 


* Hoc eft Alcxandri crimen atcrnuiu, quod nulla virtue nulla bcllorunt felicitas 
re dime t . Naut quo/iens quis dixcrit f occhiit Perfarum multa mi Ilia ; opponent *', & 
Callijlhcnem . Qjtotiens did urn erit , occidit Dariurn , penes quern tunc magnum 
reguutn erat ; opponetur, & Callijlhcnem. Qjtoticns dictum mV, omnia occavo fentts 
vicitf iff ton qitoquc tentavit navis c lq t (Jib us , C2? impeeium ex an git l q Thr act a.' ufque 
ad orientis teminos protulit ; dicetur , fed Cailifthenem occidit . Omnia licet antiqna 
due ton regumqne cxempla tranjierit , ex his qua fecit, nihil tarn magnum cvvV, 
quhmfcclm Callifthenes. Senec. Nut. quteft, i. vi. c. 25. 
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though of the moft confpicuous kind, can ever efface its 
infamy- It is faid in favour of Alexander, that he killed an 
infinite number of Perfians; that he dethroned and flew the 
moft powerful king of the earth; conquered innumerable 
provinces and nations; penetrated as far as the ocean, and 
.extended the bounds of his empire from the moft remote part 
of Thrace to the extremities of the eaft: in anfwer to each of 
thefe particulars, Yes, fays Seneca, but he viurderedCallifthenes; 
a crime of fo heinous a nature, that it entirely obliterates the 
glory of all his other a&ions. 


Sect. XV. Alexander Jets out for India. A digreftion with 
regard to that country . He befeges and takes feveral cities 
which appeared impregnable, and is often in danger of his 
life . He croffes the river Indus , afterwards the Hydafpes , 
and gains a fgnal vi&ory over Porus , whom he reft ores to 
his throne . 

c A LEXANDER, to flop the murmurs and difeontents 

which arofe among his foldiers, fet out for India. He 
himfelf wanted afihon and motion, for he always, when un¬ 
employed, loft part of the glory he had acquired in war. An 
excefs of vanity and folly prompted him to undertake this 
expedition; a projeft quite ufelefs in itfelf, and attendedwith 
very dangerous confequences. He had read in the ancient 
fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both fons of 
Jupiter, as himfelf was, had marched fo far. He was deter¬ 
mined not to be furpafled by them: and there were not want¬ 
ing flatterers, who applauded this wild, chimerical defign. 

Thefe are the things that conftitute the glory and merit 
of fuch pretended heroes; and it is this which many people, 
dazzled by a falfc fplendour, ftill admire in Alexander: a 
ridiculous define of rambling up and down the world; of 
difturbing the tranquillity of nations, who were not bound 
to him by any obligations; of treating all thofe as enemies, 
who fhould refute to acknowledge him for their fovcrcign; 
of ranfacking and extirpating fuch as fhould prefume to 
defend their liberties, their pofficftions, and their lives, again ft 
an unjuft invader, who came from the extremity of the earth 
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to attack them, without the leaft fhadow of reafbn. Add to 
this glaring injuflice, the ralh and ftupid projeft. he had 
formed, of.fubduing, with infinite labour, and the utmoft 
.hazard, many more nations than it was poflible for him to 
keep in fubjeftion; and the fad neceffity to which he was 
reduced, of being perpetually obliged to conquer them a-new, 
and punifh them for their rebellion. This is a fketch of 
what the conqueft of India will exhibit to us, after I fhall 
have given fome little account of the fituation and manners 
of that country, and fome of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, and 
India on the other fide of the Ganges. Alexander did not go 
beyond the former,, nor even fo far as the Ganges. This 
firft part is fituated between two great rivers, Indus, whence 
this country receives its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy 
fays, the limits of it are, to the weft, Paropamifus, Arachofia, 
and Gedrofia, which either form a part, or are upon the con¬ 
fines of the kingdom of Perfia: to the north, , mount Imaus, 
which is part of Great Tartary: to the eaft, the Ganges: to 
the fouth, the Ocean or Indian fea. 

r All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedaemonians, 
have no flaves among them. The only difference is, the latter 
make ufe of foreign flaves, whereas there are none in India. 
They do not ereft any monuments in honour of the dead, but 
are of opinion, that the reputation of illuftrious men is their 
maufoleum. 

They may be divided into feven claffes. The firft and 
moll honourable, though the fmalleft, is that of the Brach- 
mans, who are, as it were, the guardians of religion. I fhall 
have occafion to mention them in the fequel. 

The fecond and greateftis that of the Jjufbandmen. Thefc 
are had in great veneration. Their only employment is to 
plough the fields, and they are never taken from this em¬ 
ployment to carry arms and ferve in the field in war time: 
It is an inviolable law, never to mol eft them or their lands, 

The third is that of herdfmen and fhepherds, who keep 
herds and flocks, and never come into cities. They rove 
up and down the mountains, and often cxercife thcmfclves 
in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom pilots 

f Arrinn. dc India, p. 3 ^* 1 —3^8, 
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and feamen are Included. Thefe three lafl orders pay a tri¬ 
bute to the king, and none are exempt from it but thofe that 
make arms, who, iriftead of paying any thing, receive a ftipend 
from the public. 

The fifth is of fqldiers, whofe only employment is war: 
they are furnifhed with all forts of neceflaries ; and, in time 
of peace, are abundantly fupplied with all things. Their 
life, at all times, is free and difengaged from cares of every 
kind. 

The fixth order is that of overfeers, who fuper- 

intend the afilions of others, and examine every tranfa&ion, 
either in cities or the country, and report the whole to the 
pwnce. The virtues and qualities required in thefe magi- 
ilrates ai*e exa&nefs, fincerity, probity, and the love of their 
country. None of thefe magiftrates, fays the hiftorian, have 
ever been accufed of telling an untruth. Thrice happy 
nation, were this really fail! However, this obfervation 
proves at leaft that truth and juftice were had in great honour 
in this country, and that knavery’ and infincerity were de* 
tefted in it. 

/ 9 

Laftly, the feventh clafs confifts of perfons employed in the 
public councils, and who lhare the cares of the government 
with the fovereign. From this clafs are taken magiftrates, 
intendants, governours of provinces, generals, and all mili¬ 
tary officers, whether for land or lea; comptrollers of the 
treafuty, receivers, and all who are entrufted with the public 
monies. 


Thefe different orders of the ftate never blend by marriage; 
and an artificer, for inftance, is not allowed to take a wife 
from among the clafs of hufbandmen; and fo of the reft. 
None of thefe can follow two profelfions at the fame time, 
11 or quit one clafs for another, it is natural to conclude, that 
this regulation mull have contributed very much to the im¬ 
provement of all arts and trades; as every one added his own 
induflry and reflections to thofe of his anceftors, which were 
delivered down to,him by an uninterrupted tradition. 

Many obfervations might be made on thefe Indian cuftoms, 
which I am obliged to omit, for the fake of proceeding in my 
hiftory. I only entreat the reader to obferve, that in every 
wife government, every well-governed ftate, the tilling of 
lauds, and the grafmg of cattle (two perpetual and certain 
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fources of riches and abundance) have always been one of the 
chief objefts of the care of thofe who prefide in the admini. 
ftration; and that the negleft of either, is erring againft one 
of the moft important maxims in policy, 

I alfo admire very much that cuftom of appointing over* 
feers, whether they are known for fuch or not, who go upon 
the fpot, in order to infpefl the conduit of governours, 
intendants, and judges; the only method to prevent the rapine 
and outrages to which unlimited authority, and the diftance 
from a court, frequently give occafion; the only method, at 
the fame time, for a fovereign to know the ftate of his kingi 
dom, without which it is impoflible for him to govern happily 
the people whom Providence has entrufted to his care. This 
care regards him perfonally; and thofe who ail under him 
can no more difpenfe with the difcharge of it, than they 
can ufurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of June 
to thofe of September and Oftober, exceflive rains fall very 
often, whereby the croffing of rivers is rendered much more 
difficult, and frequent inundations happen. Hence we may 
judge how greatly, during all this feafon, the armies of Alex¬ 
ander mull have fuffered, as they were at that time in the 
field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I lhall fay 
a few words concerning elephants, with which that country 
abounds more than any other. The elephant exceeds all ter- 
reflrial animals in fize. Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. 
The female goes a whole year with her young. It lives fore¬ 
times to the age of an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years; nay much longer, if fome ancient writers may be 
credited. Its nofe, called its trunk; (probofcis) is long and 
hollow, like a large trumpet, and ferves the elephant inftead 
of a * hand, which it moves with incredible agility and 
flrength, and thereby is of prodigious fervice to it. The + ele¬ 
phant, notwithftanding its prodigious fize, is fo traflable and 
induitrious, that one would be almoil apt to conclude it were 
formed with fomething like human reafon. It is fufceptible 

* Manus data elephant is ^ quia propter magnitudinan corporis dijjiciles additut 
habebant ad paji um, Cic. do Nat. Dcor, lib, ii. n. 123, 

t E lephanto beUuarmn nulla provident}or. At Jigura qua vtjlior ? Do Nat. 

Dcor. lib. L n. 97. 
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of affe&ion, fondnefs, and gratitude, fo far as to pine away 
with forrow when it has loft its matter, and even fometimes 
to deftroy itfelf when it happens to have abufed or murdered 
him ia the tranfport of its fury. There is no kind of thing 
which it cannot be taught. Arrian, whofe authority is not to 
be queftioned, relates, that he had feen an elephant dance 
with two cymbals fixed to his legs, which he llruck one after 
the other in cadence with his trunk; and that the reft danced 
round him, keeping time with a furprifingexa&nefs. 

He defcribes very particularly the manner in which they 
are taken. The Indians inclofe a large fpot of ground, with a 
trench about twenty feet wide, and fifteen high, to which there 
is accefs but in one part, and this is a bridge, and is covered 
with turf; in order that thefe animals, who are very fubtle, 
may not fufpeft what is intended. Of the earth that is dug 
out of the trench, a kind of wall is raifed, on the other fide of 
which a little kind of chamber is made, where people conceal 
themfelves in order to watch thefe animals, and its entrance 
is very fmalL In this inclofure two or three tame female 
elephants are fet. The inftant the wild elephants fee or fmell 
them, they run and whirl about fo much, that at laft they 
enter the inclofure, upon which the bridge is immediately 
broke down; and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh¬ 
bouring villages for help. After they have been broke for 
a few days by hunger and thirft, people enter the inclofure 
upon tame elephants, and with thefe they attack them. As 
the wild ones are by this time very much weakened, it is im- 
poffible for them to make a long refiftance. After throwing 
them on the ground, men get upon their backs having firft 
made a deep wound round their necks, about which they 
throw a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in cafe they 
attempt to ftir. .Being tamed in this manner, they fuffer 
themfelves to be led quietly to the houfes with the reft, where 
they are fed with grafs and green corn, and tamed infenfibly 
by blows and hunger, till fucli time as they obey readily their 
mailer’s voice, and perfe&ly underftand his language. 

Every one knows the ufe that was formerly made of thefe 
animals in battle; however they frequently made greater 
havoc in. the army to which they belonged, than in that of the 
en emy. Their teeth, or rather tufhes, furnifli us with ivory. 

ft is time to return to Alexander* 
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g This prince having entered India*, all the petty kings 
of thefe countries came to meet him, and make their fub- 
millions. They declared that he was the third fon of Jupi¬ 
ter t, who had arrived in their country: that they had known 
Bacchus and Hercules no otherwife than by fame; but as for 
Alexander, they had the happinefs to fee him, and to enjoy 
his prefence. The king received them with the utmoft hu¬ 
manity, commanding them to accompany him, and ferve 
him as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephasflion and Percliccas with part of 
his forces, commanding them to fubdue all who fhould refufe 
to fubmit. But finding he was obliged to crofs feveral rivers, 
he caufed boats to be built in fuch a form, that they could be 
taken to pieces; the feveral parts of them to be carried upon 
waggons, and afterwards put together again. Then, having 
commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he 
himfelf marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed 
troops; and, after a flight engagement, he defeated thofe who 
had dared to make head againft him, and purfued them to the 
next city, into which they fled. Craterus being come up, the 
king, in order to terrify, on a fudden, thofe nations who had 
not yet felt the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded 
his foldiers to burn down the fortifications of that place, which 
he befieged in a regular way, and to put all the inhabitants to 
the fword. But as he was going round the walls on horfe- 
back, he was wounded by an arrow.' Notwithftanding this 
•accident, he took the city, after which he made dreadful 
havoc of all the foldiers and inhabitants, and did not fo much 
as fpare the houfes. 

After fubduing this nation, which was of great confe- 
quence, he marched towards the city of Nyfa, and encamped 
pretty near its walls, behind a forcft that hid it. In the mean 
time, it grew fo very colcl in the night, that they had never 
yet felt fo exceflive a chill; but, very happily for them, a 

remedy was near at hand. They felled a great number of 

# * 

ff Quint. Curt. 1 . viii. c. 9—14. Arrian 1 . iv. p, 182—195. 1 . v, p. J 95 ^ 
221. Plut. in Alex. p. 697—699. Dioil. 1. xvii. 557 —559. Juftin. 1 * *»• 
c. 7» 8. 

# Quintus Curtius Aippofcs, that feveral countries on the other /IdeoftJw 

Indus, but adjacent to that river, belonged to India, and made part of it. 

. # * 

f Could tludc Greek names of gods be known to the Indians 
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trees, and lighted up feveral fires, which proved yery com¬ 
fortable to the whole army. The befieged having attempted a 
(ally with ill fiiccefs, a faction arofe in tjhe city, Tome being 
of opinion, that it would be beft for them to furrender, whilft 
Others were for holding out the fiege. This coming to the 
king’s ear, he only blocked up the city, and did not do the in- 
habitants any further injury; till at laft, tired out with the 
length of the fiege, they furrendercd at difcretion, and accord¬ 
ingly were kindly treated by the conqueror. They declared 
that their city had been built by Bacchus. The whole army for 
fix days together, celebrated games, and made rejoicings on 
this mountain, in honour of the god who was there worfhipped. 

He marched from thence to a country called Dasdala, 
which bad been abandoned by the inhabitants, who had fled for 
(halter to inacceflible mountains, as alfo thofe of Acadera, into 
which he afterwards entered. This obliged him to change 
his method of war and to difperfe his forces in different places, 
by which means the enemy were all defeated .at once: no re¬ 
finance was made any where, and thofe who were fo coura¬ 
geous as to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, were all 
cut to pieces. Ptolemy took feveral little cities theinftant he 
fat down before them: Alexander carried the large ones, 
and, after uniting all his forces, palled the river * Choafpes, 
and left Ccenus to befiege a rich and populous city, called 
Bazica by the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Magofa, whofc king, called 
Affacanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled 
the province and city. There were thirty thoufand foot in it, 
and both nature and art feemed to have united their endeavours 
in railing its fortifications; for towards the eaft, it is fur- 
rounded with a very rapid river, the banks of which are fteep, 
and difficult of accefs; and on the weft are high, craggy rocks; 
at the foot whereof are caves,, which, through length of time, 
bad incrcafed into a kind of abyffes; and where thefe fail, a 
trench, of. an aftonifhing height, is raifed with incredible 
labour, 

Whilft Alexander was going round the city, to view its 
fortifications, lie was (hot by an arrow-in the calf of his leg; 
ht he only pulled out the weapon ; and, without lb much as 
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binding up the wound, mounted his horfe, and continued to> 
view the outward fortifications of the city. But as he rode 

of the blood put 
him to great pain, it is related that he cried, * “ Every one, 
fwears that I am the foil of Jupiter, but my wound makes me. 
fenfible that I am a man.” However, he did not leave the 
place till he had feen every thing; and given all the necef- 
fary orders. Some of the foldiers, therefore, demolilhed fuch 
houfes as flood without the city, and with the rubbifhof them 
they filled up the gulphs above mentioned. Others threw 
great trunks of trees and huge ftones into them; and all 
laboured with fo much vigour, that in nine days the works 
were compleated, and the towers were raifed upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, vifited 
the works, and after applauding the foldiers for their great 
difpatch, he caufed the engines to be brought forward, whence 
a great number of darts were difcharged againft tliofe who de¬ 
fended the walls. But that which moll terrified the Barba-- 
rians, was thofe towers of a vail height, which feemed to them 
to move of themfelves. This made them imagine, that they 
were made to advance by the gods; and that thofe battering 
rams which beat down walls, and the javelins thrown by 
engines, the like of which they had never feen, could not be 
theeffeftof human ftrength: fothat, perfuaded that it would 
be impoffible for them to defend the city, they withdrew into 
the citadel; but not finding themfelves more fecure there, they 
fent ambaffadors to propofe a furrender. The queen after¬ 
wards came and met Alexander, attended by a great number 
of ladies, who all brought him wine in cups, by way of 
facrifice. The ling gave her a very gracious reception, and 
feftored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polyfperchon was fent with an army tobefiega 
the city of Ora, which he foon took. Moll of its inhabitants 
had withdrawn to the rock called Aornos. There was a tra¬ 
dition, that Hercules having befieged this rock, an earth¬ 
quake had forced him to quit the liege. There are not on 
this rock, as on many others, gentle declivities of eafy acccfs; 
but it rifes like a bank; and being very wide at bottom, grows 

* Omet juraut me Jovts cjjt fill urn y fed vulrun hoc homlmm ejfe me clamt * 

Swko. Bpift. lix. 
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narrower all the’ way to the top, which terminates in a; point. 
The river Indus, wliofe fource is not far from this place;-, 
flows at the bottom, its fides being perpendicular and high ;• 
and on the gther fide were vaft moraffes, which it wasnecef- 
fary to fill up before the rock could be taken. Very happily 
for the Macedonians they were near a foreft. This the king 
had cut down, commanding his foldiers to cany off nothing 
but the trunks, the branches of which were lopped, in order 
that they might be carried with the lefs difficulty; and he 
himfelf threw the firfl: trunk into the morafs. The army 
feeing this, fhouted for joy, and every foldier labouring with 
incredible diligence, the work was finifhed in feven days; im¬ 
mediately after which the attack began. The officers were 
of opinion,*] that it would not be proper for the king to expofe 
himfelf on this occafion, the danger being evidently too great. 
However, the trumpet had no foomer founded, but this prince,- 
who was not mailer of his courage, commanded his guards to 
follow, himfelf firfl: climbing the rock. At this fight it ap¬ 
peared no longer inacceffible, and every one flew after him. 
Never were foldiers expofed to greater danger; but they were 
all refolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the rock 
into the river, whofe whirlpools fwallowed them up. The 
Barbarians rolled great ftones on the foremoft, who being 
fcarce able to keep upon their feet (the rock was fo flippery) 
fell down the precipices, and were dafhed to pieces. No 
fight could poffibly be more difmal than this; the king, 
greatly affii&ed at the lofs of fo many brave foldiers, caufed a 
retreat to be founded. Neverthelefs, though he had loft all 
hopes of taking the place, and was determined to raife the 
fiege, he afled as if he intended to continue it, and accord¬ 
ingly gave orders for bringing forward the towers and other en¬ 
gines, The befieged, byway of inful t, made great rejoicings; 
and continued their feftivity for two days and two nights, 
making the rock, and the whole neighbourhood, echo with 
the found of their drums and cymbals, But the third night 
they were not heard, and the Macedonians were furprifed to 
fee every part of the rock illuminated with torches. The 
king was informed, that the Indians had lighted them to aflift 
their flight, and to guide them the more eafily in thofe pre¬ 
cipices, during the obfeurity of the night. Immediately tb# 
Vol. V, O 
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whole army, by Alexander’s order, Ihouted aloud, which ter¬ 
rified the fugitives fo much, that feveral of them fancying 
they faw the enemy, flung themfelves from the top of the 
rock, and peri/hed miferably. The king having fo happily 
and unexpeftedly poffeffed himfelf of the rock, in an almoft 

miraculous manner, thanked the gods, and offered facrifices 
in their honour. 

From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus; and after 
fifteen days’ march arrived at the river Indus, where he found 
that Hephaeftion had got all things ready for his paffage, pur- 
fuant to the orders given him. The king of the country, 
called Omphis, whofe father died fome time before, had fent 
to Alexander, to know whether he would give him leave to 
wear the crown. Notwithstanding the Macedonian told him 
he might, he neverthelefs delayed putting it on till his arrival. 
He then went to meet him with his whole army; and when 
Alexander was advanced pretty near, he pufhed forward his 
horfe, came up fingly to him, and the king did the fame. 
The Indian then told him by an interpreter, “ That he was 
44 come to meet him at the head of his army, in order to 
44 deliver up all his forces into his hands. That he furren- 
44 dered his perfon and his kingdom to a monarch, who, he 
44 was fenfible, fought only with the view of acquiring glory, 
44 and dreaded nothing fo much as treachery.” The king 
greatly fatisfied with the franknefs of the Barbarian, gave him 
his hand, and reilorcd him his kingdoms. He then made 
Alexander a prefent of fifty-fix elephants, and a great number 
of other animals of prodigious fize. Alexander alking him 
. which were molt nccelfary to him, hufbandmen or foldicrs? 
he replied, that as he was at war with two kings, the latter 
were of greateft fervicc to him. Thefe two monarchs were 
Abifares and Porus, the latter of whom was molt powerful, 
and the dominions of both were fituated on the other fide 
of the Hydafpes. Omphis affumed the diadem, and tool; the 
name of Taxilus, by which the kings of that country were 
called. He made magnificent prefents to Alexander, who 
did not fuller himfelf to be exceeded in generality. 

The next day, ambafladors from Abifares waiting upon 
the king, furrendcred up to him, purfuant to the power given 
them, all the dominions of their fovereign; and after each 
party had promifed fidelity on both fidcs, they returned bad:. 
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. Alexander expecting that Porus, aftonifhed with the report 
of his glory, would not fail to fybmit to him, fent a meffage 
to that prince, as if he had been his vaflal, requiring him to 
pay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers of his domi¬ 
nions. Porus anfwered with great coldnefs, that he would 
do fo, but it fhould be fword in hand. At the fame time a 
re-inforcement of thirty elephants, which were of great fer- 
, were fent to Alexander. He gave the fuperfntendance 
of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the 
borders of the Hydafpes. Porus was encamped on the other 
fide of it, in order to difpute the paflage with him ; and had 
polled at the head of his army eighty-five elephants of a prodi¬ 
gious fize, and behind them three hundred chariots, guarded by 
thirty thoufand foot; not having at moll, above feven thou- 
fand horfe. This prince was mounted on an elephant of a 
much larger fize than any of the reft, and he himfelf exceeded 
the ufual ftature of men; fo that, clothed in his armour 
glittering with gold and Giver, he appeared at the fame time 
terrible and majeftic. The greatnefs of his courage equalled 
that of his ftature, and he was as wife and prudent as it was 
pollible for the monarch of fo barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the 
river they were obliged to pafs. It was four furlongs wide 
(about four hundred fathoms) and fo deep in every part, that it 
looked like a fea, and was no where fordable. It was vaftly 
impetuous notwithftanding its great breadth; for it rolled with 
as much violence, as if it had been confined to a narrow 
channel; and its raging, foaming waves, which broke in many 
places, difeovered that it was full of flones and rocks. How¬ 
ever, nothing was fo dreadful as the appearance of the /hore, 
which was quite covered with men, horfes and elephants. 
Thofe hideous animals Hood like fo many towers, and the 
Indians exafperated them, in order that the horrid cry they 
made might fill the enemy with greater terror. However, 
this could not intimidate an army of men, whofe courage was 
proof againft all attacks, and who were animated by an un¬ 
interrupted feries of profperities; but then they did not think 
it would be po/Iible for them, as their barks were fo crazy, to 
lurmount the rapidity of the ft ream, or land with fafety. 

This river was full of little iflands, to which the Indians 
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and Macedonians ufed to .fwirn, with their arms over their 

heads; and flight (kirmifhes were every day fought in the fight 
of the two kings, who were well pleafed to make thofe final! 
excurfions of their refpe&ive forces, and to form a j udgment 
from fuch fkirmiflies, of the fuccefs of a general battle. There 
were two young officers in Alexander’s army, Egefimachus 
and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and who, having been 
ever fuccefsful, defpifed dangers of every kind; They took 
with them the braveft youths in the whole army: and,with no 
other weapons than their javelins, fwam to an Aland in which 
feveral of the enemy were landed; where, with fcarce any 
other affiftance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
(laughter. After this bold ftroke, they might have retired 
with glory, where it poffible forralhnefs, when fuccefsful, to 
keep within bounds. But as they waited with contempt, and 
an infulting air, for thofe who came to fuccour their com* 
panions, they were furrounded by a band of foldiers, who had 
fwam unperceived to the Aland, and overwhelmed with the 
darts which were (hot from far. Thofe who endeavoured to 
fave thcmfelves by fwimming, were either carried away by the 
waves,, or fwallowed up by the whirlpools. The courage of 
Porus, who faw all this from the (hore, was furprifingly in- 
creafed by this fuccefs. 

Alexander was in great perplexity; and finding he could 
not pafs the Hydafpes by force of arms, he therefore refolved 
to have recourfe to artifice. Accordingly he caufed his ca- 
valry to attempt feveral times to pafs it in the night, and to 
(bout as if they really intended to ford the river, all things 
being prepared for that purpofe. Immediately Porus hurried 
thither with his elephants, but Alexander continued in battle- 
array on the bank. This ftratagem having been attempted 
feveral times, and Porus finding the whole but mere noife 
and empty menaces, he took no further notice of thefe mo¬ 
tions, and only fent fcouts to every part of the fliore. Alex¬ 
ander being now no longer apprehenfive of having the whole 
army of the enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to crub 
the river in the night, began to refolve ferioully .to pafs it. 

There was in this river, at a confiderable diJhmce from Alex¬ 
ander’s camp, an Aland of a greater extent than any of the relh 
This being covered with trees, was very, proper for him to 
cover and conceal his defign, jtncl therefore he refolved u> 
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.attempt the paffage'that way. However, the better to conceal 
.tfee knowledge of it from the enemy, and deceive him on this 
.occafion, he left Craterus in his camp with a great part of 
Ithe. army, with orders for them to make a great noife, at a 
certain time which fhould be appointed, in order to alarm the 
;Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing to 
erofs the river ; but that he .would not attempt this, till fuch 
time as Porus fhould have railed his camp, and marched away 
his elephants, either, to withdraw or advance towards thofe 
Macedonians who fhould attempt the paffage. . Between the 
camp and the if]and he had polled Meleager and Gorgias with 
•the foreign horfe and foot, with orders for them to pafs over 
•in bodies, the inflant-they fhould fee him engaged in battle.- 
* After giving tliefe orders, he took the reft of his army, as 
•Well cavalry as infantry; and, wheeling off from the fhore, in 
order to .avoid being perceived, he advanced in the night¬ 
time towards the ifland into which he was refolved to go; 
*and the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander caufcd his 
•tent to be pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, 
•which was oppofite to that of Porus. His life-guards were 
(drawn up round, in all the pomp and jplendour with which 
the‘majefty of a great king is ufually furrounded. He alfo 
caufed a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who was of the 
fame age with himfelf, and fo much refembied the king, both 
in flature and features, efpecially at fo great a diftance as the 
breadth of the river, that the enemy might fuppofe Alexander 
ftimfelf was' on the bank, and was attempting the paffage-in 
that.place. He however was by this time got to ’theifland 
above-mentioned; and immediately landed upon it frpm 
boats, with the ,rcft of his troops, whilfl the enemy was em¬ 
ployed in oppofing Craterus. But now a furious ftorm arofe, 
Which'feemed as if it would retard the execution of his:pro- 
jefl, yet proved of advantage to it ; for fo fortunate was this 
prince, that obftaclcs changed into advantages, and fuccoursin 
his favour: the florin was fucceeded by a very violent fhower, 
with impetuous winds, flafheS of lightning and thunder, in- 
fomuch that there was no hearing or feeing any thing. Any 
>nan hut Alexander would 'have abandoned his defign; but 
ht% on the contrary, was animated by danger, not to mention 
that the noife, the confufion, and the darkncfs, aftifled his 

paffage. He thereupon made the fignal lor- the embarkation 
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of his troops, and went off himfelf in the firft; boat. It is re¬ 
ported that it was on this occafion he cried out, “ O Athe- 
nians, could you think I would expofe myfelf to fuch dan¬ 
gers, to merit your applaufe!” And, indeed, nothing could 
contribute more to eternize his name, than the having his 
aftions recorded by fuch great hillorians as Thucydides and 
• Xenophon; h and fo anxious was he about the chara&er 
which would be given him after his death, that he wifhed it 
were poffible for him to return again into the world only fo 
long as was neceffary to know what kind of impreffion the 
perufal of his hiftory made on the minds of men. 

Scarce any perfon appeared to oppofe their defcent, be- 
caufe Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and imagined 
he had nothing to do but to oppofe his paffage. Immediately 
this general, purfuant to his orders, made a prodigious cla¬ 
mour, and feemed to attempt the paffage of the river. Upon 
this all the boats came to fhore, one excepted, which the 
waves dallied to pieces again ft a rock. The moment Alexander 
was landed, he drew up in order of battle his little army, con¬ 
fining of fix thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. He him¬ 
felf headed the latter; and, having commanded the foot to 
make all imaginable difpatch after him, he marched before. 
It was his firm opinion, that in cafe the Indians fhould oppofe 
him with their whole force, his cavalry would give him in¬ 
finite advantage over them; and that, be this as it would, he 
might eafily continue fighting till his foot fhould come up; 
or, that in cafe the enemy, alarmed at the news of his pafting, 
fhould fly, it would then be in his power to purfue, and make 
a great flaughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had pafl’ed the river, 
had fent againft him a detachment, commanded by one of his 
fons, of two thoufand horfe, and one hundred and twenty 
chariots. Alexander imagined them at firft: to be the enemy’s 
van-guard, and that the whole army was behind them; but, 
being informed it was but a detachment, he charged them with 
fuch vigour, that Porus’s fon was killed upon the fpot, with 
four hundred horfes, and all the chariots were taken. Each 

4 

of thefe chariots carried fix men; two were armed with buck¬ 
lers, two bowmen fat on each fide, and two guided the chariot, 
who neverlhelefs always fought when the battle grew warm, 

h Lucian dc confcrib. hift. p. 694. 
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having a great number of darts xyhj.qji r they difcharged at the 
enemy- But all thefe did little execution that day, becaufe 
the rain, which Fell in great abundance, had moiftened the 
earth to fuch a degree, that the horfes could fearce ftand 
upon their legs; and the chariots being very heavy, moll of 
them funk very deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his fon, the 
defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander’s approach, was 
in doubt whether it would be proper for him to continue in his 
poft, becaufe Craterus, with the reft of the Macedonian army 
made a feint as if they intended to pafs the river. However, 
heat laft refolved to go and meet Alexander, whom he juftly 
fuppofed to be at the head of the choiceft troops of his army. 
Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in his camp, to 
amufe thofe who were polled on the oppofite Ihore, he fet 
out with thirty thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, three thou- 
fand chariots, and two hundred elephants. Being come into 
a firm, fandy foil, in which his horfes and chariots might wheel 
about with eafe, he drew up his army in battle-array, with an 
intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He polled in 
front, and on the firfl line, all the elephants at an hundred 
feet diftance one from the other, in order that they might ferve 
as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his opi¬ 
nion, that the enemy’s cavalry would not dare to engage in 
thefe intervals, becaufe of the fear thofe horfes would have of 
the elephants; and much Jefs the infantry, when they fhould 
fee that of the enemy polled behind the elephants, and in 
danger of being trod to pieces by thofe animals. He had 
polled fome of his foot on the fame line with the elephants, 
in order to cover their right and left; and this infantry was 
covered by his two wings of horfe, before which the chariots 
were polled. Such was the order and diipofition of Porus’s 
army. 

Alexander being come in light of the enemy, waited the 
coming up of his foot, which marched with the utmoft dili¬ 
gence, and arrived a little after; and in order that they might 
have time to take breath, and not to be led, as they were very 
antch fatigued, again ft the enemy, he can fed his horfe to make 
a great many evolutions, in order to gain time, But now 
every tiling being ready, and the infantry having fufficicntly 
recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the Jignal of battle. 
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'He r did not think proper to begin by attacking thfc 'en'eniy’s 
main body, where the infantry and the' elephants were polled, 
'for the very reafon which had made Portis draw them up in 
that manner: but his cavalry being ftronger, he drew outtte 
*g reate ft part of them; and marching againft the left wing, fent 
Ccenus with his own regiment of horfe, and that of Demetrius, 
io change them at the fame time; ordering him to attack that 
^cavalry on .the‘left, behind, during which he himfelf would 
•charge them both in front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, 
arid Taurbn, who commanded the foot, were ordered not to 
<fH’r from their ports, till Alexander’s cavalry had put that of 
the ehehiy, as well as their foot, into diforder. 

* . B'eihg cdme within arrow-fhot, he detached a thoufand bow- 
‘then On liorfeback, with orders for them to make their dif- 
•’chafge-on the horfe /of Porus’s left wing, in order to throw 
it into 'diforder, whilft he himfelf fhould charge this body in 
‘flank, ‘before it had time to rally. The Indians, having 
•joined again their fquadrons, and drawn them up into a nar¬ 
rower corrtpafs, advanced againft Alexander. At that inftant 
'Ocenus charged them in the rear, according to the orders given 
him; infomuch that the Indians were obliged to face about 
bh all'fidbs, to defend themfelves from the thoufand bowmen, 
and againft Alexander and Cdenus. Alexander, to make the 
Veil advantage of the confufion into which this hidden attack 
frad'thrown them, charged with great vigour thofe that made 


bead f againft him, who being no longer able to ftand fo vio¬ 
lent an attack, were foon broke, and retired behind the de- 
jihhrits, as- to an impregnable rampart. The leaders of the 
•elephants made them advance againft the enemy’s horfe; but, 
that very inftant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on a 

fudden, furrounded thofe animals, and charged with their 

# 

pikes the elephants themfelves and their leaders. This battle 
was very different from all thofe which Alexander had 
hitherto fought; for the elephants rufhing upon the battalions, 
broke, with inexprefifible fury, the thickeft of them; when 
the Indian horfe, feeing the Macedonian foot flopped by the 
elephants, returned to the charge : however, that of Alex¬ 
ander being ftronger, and having greater experience in war, 
broke this body a fecond time, and obliged it to retire towards 
the elephants; upon which the Macedonian horfe being all 
united in one body, fpread terrour and confufion wherever 
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they attacked. The elephants being all covered with wounds, 
and the greateft part having loft their leaders, they did not ob- 
ferve their ufual order; but, diDrafted as it were .with pain, 
<no longer diftinguifhed friends from foes, but running about 
from place to place, they overthrew every thing that came in 
.their way. The Macedonians, who had purpofely left a 
.greater interval between their battalions., either juade -way for 
them wherever they came forward, or charged with.darts 
thole-that fear and the tumult obliged to -retire. Alexander, 
after having furrounded the enemy with his horfe, made a 
fignaltohis foot to march up with all imaginable fpeed, in 
order to make a laft effort, and to fall upon them with his 
whole force, all which-they executed very fuccefsfully. In 
this manner the greateft part of the Indian cavalry were cut 
toipreces; and a body of their foot, which fuftained no lefs 
Jo ft, feeing themfelves charged on all fides, at laft fled. 
Craterus, who had continued in the camp with the reft of 
his army, feeing Alexander engaged with Porus, crofted the 
•river, and charging the routed foldiers with his troops, .who 
-were cool and vigorous, by that means killed as many enemies 
in the retreat, as, had fallen in the battle* 

The Indians loft on this occafion twenty thoufand foot 
and'three thoufand horfe; not to mention the chariots which 
were all broke to pieces, and the elephants that were either 
killed or taken. Porus’s two funs fell in this battle, with 
Spitacus, governor of the province; all the colonels of horfe 
and foot, and thofe who guided the elephants and chariots. 
As for Alexander, he loft but fourfeore of the fix thoufand 
foldiers who were at the fir ft charge, ten bowmen of the 
horfe, twenty of his horfe-guards, and two hundred common 
foldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duly both of a fol- 
dier and a general in the battle, and fought with incredible 
bravery, feeing all his horfe defeated, and the greateft part of 
his foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who, on a 
like difaftcr, was the firft that fled: on the contrary, lie con¬ 
tinued in the field, as long as one battalion or fquadron ftood 
their ground; but at laft, having received a wound in the 
flioulder, he retired upon his elephant; and was cafilydiftin- 
guifhed from the red, by the grealnefs of his fiature, and his 

unparalleled bravery. Alexander, finding who he was by 
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thofe glorious marks, and being defirous of faving this king, 
lent Taxilus after him, becaufe he was of the fame nation. 
The latter advancing as near to him as he might, without 
running any danger of being wounded, called out to him to 
flop, in order to hear the meflage he had brought him from 
Alexander. Porus turning back, and feeihg it was Taxilus, 
his old enemy,* “How!” fays he, “is it not Taxilus that 
calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom?” Immedi¬ 
ately after which, he would have transfixed him with his 
dart, had he not inftantly retired. Notwithflanding this, 
Alexander was ftill defirous to fave fo brave a prince, and 
thereupon difpatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, 
one of his intimate friends, who befought him, in the 
ftrongeft terms, to wait upon a conqueror, altogether worthy 
of him. After much intreaty, Porus confented, and accord¬ 
ingly fet forward. Alexander, who had been told of his 
coming, advanced forwards in order to receive him with 
fome of his train. Being come pretty near, Alexander flop¬ 
ped, purpofely to take a view of his ftature and noble 
mien, he being about five cubits in height.* Porus did not 
feem deje&ed at his misfortune, but came up with a refolute 
countenance, like a valiant warrior, whofe courage in de¬ 
fending-his dominions ought to acquire him the efteem of 
the brave prince who had taken him prifoner. Alexander 
fpoke firft, and with an auguft and gracious air, afked him 
how he defired to be treated? “ Like a king,” replied Porus. 
“ But,” continued Alexander, “ do you afk nothing more?” 
41 No,” replied Porus; “ all things are included in that Angle 
word.” Alexander, ftruck with this greatnefs of foul, the 
magnanimity of which fccmcd heightened by diftrefs, did 
not only reftore him his kingdom, but annexed other pro¬ 
vinces to it, and treated him with the higheft tcftimonies of 
honour, efleem, and friendfhip. Porus was faithful to him 
till his death. It is hard to lay, whether the viftor or the 
vanquiflied belt deferved praife on this occafion. 

Alexander built, a city on the fpot where the battle had 
been fought, and another in that place where he had eroded 
the river. Pie called the one Niciea from his victory; and 
the other Bucephalon, in honour of his horfe whodie,d there, 

* Seven feet and a half, 
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not of his wounds, but of old age- After having paid the laft 
duties to fuch of his foldiers as had loft their lives in battle, 
he folemnized games, and offered up facrifices of thanks, in 
the place where he had pafled the Hydafpes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for 
his viftories. We are aftoniftied at the rapidity of Alexan¬ 
der’s conquefts; the eafe with which he furmounts the greateft 
obftacles, and forces almoft impregnable cities; the uninter¬ 
rupted and unheard-of felicity that extricates him out of thofe 
dangers into which his rafhnefs plunges him, and in which, 
one would have concluded, he muft a hundred times have 
perifhed. But to unravel thefe myfterious kinds of events, 
feveral of which are repugnant to the ufual courfe of things, 
we muft go back to a fuperior caufe, unknown to the pro- 
phane hiftorians, and to Alexander himfelf. This monarch 
was, like Cyrus, the minifter and inftrument of the Sovereign 
Difpofer of empires, who raifes and deftroys them atpleafure. 
He had received the fame orders to overthrow the Perfian 
and eaftern empires, as Cyrus to deftroy that of Babylon. 
The fame Power condufted their enterprifes, aflTured them of 
fuccefs, protefted and preferved them from all dangers, till 
they had executed their commiffion, and completed their mini- 
ftry, We may apply to Alexander, the words which God 
fpake to Cyrus in Ifaiah ‘ “ Cyrus, whofe right hand I have 
holden, to fubdue nations before him; and I will caufe the 
loins of kings to open before him the two-leaved gates, and 
the gates fhall not be fhut: I will go before thee, and make 
the crooked paths ftraight: I will break in pieces the gates of 
brafs, and cut in funder the bars of iron. And I will give 
thee treafures of darknefs, and hidden treafures of fecrct 

places.-1 girded thee, though thou haft not known me.” 

This is the true and only caufe of the incredible fucccfs 
with which this conqueror was attended; of his unparalleled 
bravery; the affe&ion his foldiers had for him, the fore¬ 
knowledge of his felicity, and his afTurance of fucccfs, which 
altonilhed his mod intrepid captains. 

* Cliap. xlv, 1—5. 
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r S£CT. XVL Alexander advances into India . A digreffion 
r f ela ting to the Bra ch mans . That p n nee refolves to march as 
far as the Ganges , which rafes a general difcontent in his 
army. Remonjlrances being made to him on that account, he 
lays afide his defign , and is contented with going no farther 
_ than the ocean . He fubdues all things in his way thitherand 
is expofed to great , clanger at the fege of the tity of the Oxy . 
; : dr acre; and arriving at lajl at the ocean , he afterwards 'fire- 
. fares for his return into Europe. .. ' 1 

. . ' t 

1 * 

k A LEXANDER, after bis famous vi&ory .over Poruj, 

advanced into India, wiiere he fubdued a great many 

.nations and cities. . He looked upon himfelf as a conqueror 
by profeffion as well as by his dignity, .and engaged evety 

.day .in new exploits with fo much ardour and vivacity, that 
he feemed to fancy him felf invefted with a perfonalcommif. 
fion, and that the^e was an immediate, obligation upon him 
to ftorm all cities, to lay wafte all provinces, to extirpate 
■all nations, which Ihould refufe his yoke; and that helhould 
have confidered him felf as guilty of a crime, had he. forbore 
vifiting every corner of the earth, and carrying terror and 
defofetion .wherever he went. He parted the Acefines,. and 
.afterwards 'the Hyd.raotes, two> confiderable rivers. Advice 
..was. then brought him, that a great number of free Indians 
had made a confederacy to defend their liberties; and among 
.the .reft, the Caytheans, who were the moft valiant and moil 
Jkilful of thofe nations in the art of war; and that they were 
.encamped near a ftrong city, calfed.Sangala. .Alexander let 
.out againft thefe Indians, defeated them in,a pitched battle, 
took the city, and razed it to the very foundations. 

1 One day, as lie was riding at.the head of his army, fame 
philofophers called Rrachmaps in the language pf that .coun¬ 
try, were converfing tqgether, as they were walking in a 
meadow. The .inftant they perceived him, they all ftamped 
againft the ground with their feet. Alexander, ..furprifed 
at this extraordinary gefture, demanded the caufc of it. They 
anfvvered, pointing to..the ground with their fingers, “That 


k Q. Curt. lib. ix, cap. t. 

1 Arrian, lib. vii. p. 275, 276. Id. in Indie, p. 324. Strab. lib. xv. p. 
^* 5 —" 717 * PJut. in Alex. p. 701, Q. Curt. lib. viii. c. 9. 
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** no min po'flefled any more of that element than'he could 
n enjoy: That the only difference between him and other 
“ men, was, that he was more reillefs, and ambitious than 
“ they, and over-ran all feas and lands, merely to harm'others 
“ and himfelf: and yet—he would die at lafl, and poffefs no 
greater part of the earth than was neceffary for his inter- 
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“ ment.” The king was not difpleafed at this anfwer: b 
was hurried on by a torrent of glory, and his aflions -vN. 

very reverfe of what he approved. Hj*\ SuMw i/j 

Thefe Brachmans, fays Arrian, are in great veneration 
their country. They do not pay any tribute to the prince, 
but aflift him with their counfel, and perform the fame offices 
as the Magi do to the kings of Perfia, They affift at the 
public facrifices; and if a perfon defires to facrifice in pri¬ 
vate, one of thefe mu ft be prefent, otherwife the Indians are 
perfuaded they would not be agreeable to the gods. They 
apply themfelves particularly to confulting the liars; none 
but themfelves pretend to divination; and they foretei, 
chiefly, the change of weather and of the feafons. If a 
Brachman has failed thrice in his prediftions, he is filenced 
for ever. 

4 

Their fentiments, according to Strabo, are not very dif¬ 
ferent from thofe of the Greeks. They believe that the world 
had a beginning; that it will end; that its form is circular; 
that it was created by God, who prefides over, and fills it, 
with hismajefty; and that water is the principle of all-things. 
With regard to the immortality of the foul, and the pimifh- 
ment of the wicked in hell, they follow the do&rine of Plato; 
intermixing it, like that philofopher, with fome fifilions, in 
order to exprefs or deferibe thofe punifhments. 

. Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks 
■give them the name of Gymnofophifts. Many incredible 
.particulars are related, concerning the aufterity of their lives 
•and their prodigious patience. Their only meat and drink is 
.roots and water. As they admit the metempfyehofis, and 
believe that the fouls of men tranfmigrate into thofe of 
bealls, they abftain from the flcfh of animals. It is thought, 


w w 

that Pythagoras borrowed this doftrine from the Brachmans. 
They continue whole days Handing with their faces towards 
the fun, and that in the JTeafon when this planet darts its rays 
with the. greateft violence. Perfuaded that it is beneath the 
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dignity of a man to wait calmly for death, when he finds 
himfelf opprefled by age or ficknefs, they hold it glorious 
to prevent their lafl hour, and burn themfelves alive; and, 
indeed, they pay no honours to thofe who die merely of old 
age; and imagine they would pollute their funeral pile, and 
the fire that is to burn them to allies, Ihould they go into it 
otherwife than full of life and vigour. Other Brachmans, 
more judicious and humane than the former, live in cities, 
and alfociate with their own fpecies; and fo far from con- 
fidering felf-murder as a virtuous or brave aftion, they look 
upon it as a weaknefs in man not to wait patiently the ftroke 
of death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of the 
gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tufculan queftions, the invincible 
patience, not only of the Indian fages, but alfo of the * wo¬ 
men of that country, who ufed to contefl for the honour of 
dying with their common hufBand. This privilege was 
referved for that wife whom the hufband had loved moll 
affeftionately; and was given in her favour by the fentence 
of perfons appointed for that purpofe, who never gave a 
judgment till fuch time as they made a firift examination, 
and heard the allegations on all Tides. The wife on whom 
the preference was bellowed, ran to meet death, and afcended 
the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience; whilft the 
furviving wives withdrew in the deepefl tranfports of afflic¬ 
tion, and with their eyes bathed in tears. 

The defcription which m Porphyrins has left us of thefe 
philofophers, refcmblcs in many particulars that given above. 
According to this author, the Brachmans live on herbs, roots, 
and fruits. They abffain from animals of every kind, and 
if they touch any, they thereby render themfelves unclean. 
They fpend the greateft part of the day and night in finging 
hymns in honour of their gods. They fall and pray per¬ 
petually. The grcatdl part of them live alone, and in the 
deepefl folitudc, and neither marry nor profefs any thing. 
They wifh for nothing fo carneftly as death ; and confidering 


m Lib. dc Abflin. Animal. 

* Mulieres in India , rum vjl enjufyue ear urn vir mortuus, in cart a men judl - 
clumpte ventto/.\ yuani pluvUnum Ulr di lexer it: plans cn'nn Jtngulis folrnt ajfc 
nvpta\ Qjuv eft dfirix aa l<vta y profapunttbus fuis t ion) cunt r viro in rogum 
mponitur i ilia vitfa , majfa difeedit. Tufe. QlUCft. lib, v. 11. 78, 
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this life as a burthen, they wait impatiently for the moment 
when the foul will leave the body. 

Thefe philofophers exift ftill in India, where they are 
called Brcimins; and retain, in many points, the tradition 
and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 

Alexander, palling near a city wherein feveral of thefe 
Brachmans dwelt, was very defirous to converfe with them, 
and, if poffible, to prevail with fome of them to follow 
him. Being informed that thefe philofophers never made 
vifits, but that thofe who had an inclination to fee them 
muft go to their houfes, he concluded, that it would be 
beneath his dignity to go to them; and not juft, to force 
thefe fages to any tiling contrary to their laws and ufages. 
Oneficritus, who was a great philofopher, and had been a 
difciple of Diogenes the Cynick, was deputed to them. He 
met, not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, who from 
morning till evening ftood always naked, in the fame pofture 
in which they at firft had placed themfelves, and afterwards 
returned to the city at night. He addrefted himfelf firft to 
Calanus, and told him the occafion of his coming. The latter, 
gazing upon Oneficritus’s clothes and Ihoes, could not for¬ 
bear laughing; after which he told hitn, “ That anciently 
u the earth had been covered with barley and wheat, as it was 
“ at that time with dull; that befides water, the rivers ufed 
“ to flow with milk, honey, oil, and wine. That man’s guilt 
“ had occafioned a change of this happy condition; and that 
“Jupiter, to.punilh their ingratitude, had fentenced them 
“.to a long, painful labour. That their repentance after- 
“ wards moving him to companion, he had reftored them 
“ their former abundance; however, that by the courfe of 
“ things, they feemed to be returning to their ancient confu- 
“ fion.” This relation fhows evidently, that thefe philofo¬ 
phers had fome notion of the felicity of the firft man, ami 
of the evil to which he had been fentenced for his fins. 

After this firft convention, Oneficritus fpoke to Mandanis, 
the chief, and as it were, the fuperior of the band. This 
Brachman Laid, u That he thought Alexander worthy of 
“ admiration, in fcckiug thus for wifdom in the midft of the 
“cares of his government; * That he was the firft, who 
“ had ever united in himfelf the two chara&ers of conqueror 

* Mmvyup uvtm ar 
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“ and philofoplier; that it were to be wifhed, that the lattei^ 
“ chara&er were the attribute of thofe who could infpire 
u the wifdom which they thcmfelves pofleffed, and command 
u it by their authority.' He added, That he could not 
conceive the motive which had prompted Alexander to un¬ 
dertake fo long and laborious a journey, nor what he came in 
fearch of, in fo remote a country. 

Oneficritus was very urgent with both of them to quit 
their auftere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alex¬ 
ander, faying, that they would find in him a generous mafter 
and benefaftor, who would heap upon them honours and 
riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis affuming a haughty, 
philofophical tone, anfwered, “ That he did not want Alex- 
“ ander, and was the fon of Jupiter as well as himfelf: That 
c< he was exempted from want, defire, or fear: That fo long 
“ as he fiiould live, the earth wotVld furnifh him all things 
“ neceffary for his fubfiftence, and that death would rid him 
“ of a troublefome companion (meaning his body) and fet 
“ him at full liberty.” Calanus appeared more traftable; 
and, notwithftanding the oppofition, and even the prohibition 
of his fuperior, who reproached him for his abjefl fpirit, 
in ftooping fo low as to ferve another mafter befides God, 
he followed Oneficritus, and went to Alexander’s court, who 
received him with great demon fixations of joy. 

We find by hiftory, that this people ufed often to employ 
parables and fimilitudes for conveying their thoughts. OnO 
day as he was difcourfing with Alexander, upon the maxing 
of wife policy and a prudent adminiftration, he exhibited to 
that prince a fenfible image, and a natural emblem of his 
empire. He laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which 
was very dry and fhrunk up, and then fet his foot upon one 
end of it. The hide being preffed fo gave way, and all the 
other ends flew up: going thus quite round the hide, and 
prefling the fcvcral ends of it, he made him dbferve, that 
whilft he lowered it on one fide, all the reft rofe up, till 
treading at laft upon the middle, the hide fell equally on all 
Jides. By this image he hinted to him, that it would be 
proper for him to reticle in the centre of his dominions, and 
not undertake fuch long journics. We (hall fo on fliow the 
reader, the manner in which this philofophcr ended his 
days. 
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; n Alexander being determined to continue the war as long 
as he Ihould meet with new nations, and to look upon them 
as enemies whilft they fhould live independent on him, was 
meditating about palling the Hyphallis* He was told, that 
after palling that river he mull travel eleven days through 
.defarts, and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the 
greateli river in all India. That farther in the country lived 
•the Gangarid# and the Prajii , whofe king was preparing to 
oppofe his entering his dominions, at the head of twenty 
thoufand horfe, and. two hundred thoufand foot, re-inforced 
by two thoufand chariots; and, which ilruck the greateli 
terror, with three thoufand elephants. A report of this 
being fpread through the army, furprifed all the foldiers, and 
raifed a general murmur. The Macedonians, who, after 
having travelled through fo many countries, and being grown 
-grey in the field, were inceflantly direfting their eyes and 
wilhes towards their dear, native country, made loud com¬ 
plaints, that Alexander Ihould every day heap war upon war, 
and danger on danger. They had undergone, but jull be¬ 
fore, inexpreflible fatigues, having been expofed to rain, ac¬ 
companied with ftorms and thunder, for above two months. 
Some bewailed their calamities in fuch terms as raifed com¬ 
panion; others infolently cried aloud, that they would march 
no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that fecret 
affemblies were formed in his camp, to prevent the ill con¬ 
sequences of them, fent for the officers into his tent, and 
commanding them to call the foldiers together, he made the 
following fpeech: “ I am not ignorant, O foldiers, that the 
44 Indians have published feveral things, purpofely to terrify 
44 us; but fuch difcourfes and artifices are not unufual to 
44 you. Thus the Perfians defcribed the ftraits at Cilicia, 
“ the vail plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tygris and Eu- 
44 phrates, as fo many infurmountable difficulties, and yet 
44 your bravery conquered them. Do you repent you have 
“ followed me thus far? As your glorious deeds have fub- 
u dued for you a multitude of provinces, as you have ex* 
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“ tended your conquefts beyond the Iaxarthes and mount 
“ Caucafus; a$ you fee the rivers of India flow through the 
" midft of your empire; why are you afraid of croffing the 
u Hyphafus, and of fetting up your trophies on the banks 
4< of it, as on thofe of the Hydafpes ? What! can the ele- 
phants, whofe number is fo falfely augmented, terrify you 
to fuch a degree? But has not experience taught you, that 
they are more deflruftive to their own mailers than to the 
enemy? Endeavours are ufed to intimidate you by the 
** dreadful idea of innumerable armies; but are they more 
“ numerous than thofe of Darius ? It is fure too late for you 
« to count the legions of the enemy, after your viftories 
“ have made Afia a defart. It was when you croffed the 
M Hellefpont that you ought to have reflefted on the fmall 
« number of your forces: but now the Scythians form part of 
«• our army; the Ba&rians, the Sogdians, and the Daha are 
« with us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
tl depend on thofe Barbarians. It is on you only that I rely; 


it 


it 


a 


a 




your vi&orious arms only are prefent to my imagination, 
and your courage alone affirms me fuccefs. So long as I 
fhall be furrounded with you in fight, I (hall not have any 
“ occafion to count the number of my troops nor that of the 
“ enemy, provided you go on to battle with the fame marks 
“ of joy and confidence you have hitherto difcovered. Not 
“ only our glory, but even our fafety, is at flake. Should 
“ we now retreat, it will be fuppofed that we fly before our 
“ enemies, and from that moment we fhall appear as mean 
“ as the enemy will be judged formidable; for you are fen* 
“ fible, that in war reputation is every thing. It is in my 
“ power to make ufc of authority, and yet I employ intrea* 
“ ties only. Do not abandon (I conjure you) I do not fay 
“ your king and mailer, but your pupil and companion in 
“ battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that glorious 
“ palm, which will foon, unlefs envy rob me of fo great a 
“ glory, equal me to Hercules, and to Bacchus.” As the 
foldiers flood with their eyes call on the ground, and did not 
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“anfwer? Alas! I am abandoned, I 
“ delivered up to the enemy. But 
“ farther, though I go alone. The Scythians anti Baflrians 
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“more faithful than you, will follow me • whtfherfoever I 
44 lead them. Return then to your country, and boaft, ye 
41 deferters of your king, that you have abandoned him. As 
41 for myfeJf, I will here meet either with the viftory you 
44 defpair of, or with a glorious death, which henceforward* 
41 ought to be the foie objefl: of my wifhes.” 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic fpeech, the foldiers 
ftill kept a profound filence. They waited in expe&ation of 
hearing their commanders and chief officers remonftrate to 
the king, that their affe&ion was as ftrong as ever; but that 
as their bodies were covered with wounds, and worn out with 
toils, it would be impoffible for them to continue the war. 
However, not one of them prefumed to addrefs him in their 
favour. The example of Clitus, and that of Callifthenes, were 
ftill recent. The officers, who were then with him, had an 
hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their prince; 
but they had not the courage to hazard the lofing of their 
fortunes by telling him the truth. Whilft therefore the fol¬ 
diers, as well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring 
to lift up their eyes, there rofe on a fudden a murmur, which 
increafing by infenfible degrees, broke into fuch deep groans 
and floods of tears, that the king himfelf, whpfe anger was 
now changed into compaffion, could not forbear weeping. 

At laft, whilft the whole aflembly were in tears, and in 
deep filence, Coenus took courage, and drew near to the 
throne, difcovering by his air and aftion, that he defired to 
fpeak. And when the foldiers faw him take off his ftelmet, 
that being the cuftom when any perfon fpoke to the king, 
they befought him to plead the caufe of the army; and accord¬ 
ingly he fpoke as follows: 44 No, Sir, we are not changed 
“ with regard to our affe&ion for you: God forbid that fo great 
“ a calamity ffiould ever befal us. We fhall always retain 
“ the fame zeal, the fame affe&ion and fidelity. We are 
“ready to follow you at the hazard of our lives, and to 
“ march whitherfoever you lhall think fit to lead us. But, 

“ if your foldiers may be allowed to lay before you their fen- 
u timents fmcerely, and without dilguife, they befeech you 
“ to condefcend fo far as to give ear to their refpeftful coin- 
u plaints, which nothing but the molt extreme neceffity cpuld 
“ have extorted from them. The greatnefs, Sir, of your 
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exploits has conquered, not only your enemies, but eveii 
your foldiers themfelves. We have done all that it was 
** pollible for men to do. We have crofled feas and lands. 
M We fhall foon have marched to the end of the world; and 
** you are meditating the conqueft of another, by going in 
“ fearch of new Indias, unknown to the Indians themfelves. 
Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it fur- 
paffes ours, and our llrength ftill more. Behold thofe 
ghaftly faces, and thofe bodies covered over with wounds 
“ and fears. You are fenfible how numerous we were at 








“ your firft fetting out, and you fee what now remains of us. 
“ The few, who have efcaped fo many toils and dangers, 
4 ‘ are neither brave nor ftrong enough to follow you. All of 
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them long to revifit their relations and country, and to enjoy 
in peace the fruit of their labours and your viftories. 
Forgive themadefire natural to all men. It will be glori¬ 
ous, Sir, for you to have fixed fuch boundaries to your 
“ fortune, as only your moderation could preferibe you; 
“ and to have vanquilhed yourfelf, after having conquered 
“ all your enemies.” 

Coenus had no fooner fpoke, but there were heard, on aft 
fides, cries and confufed voices intermixed with tears, calling 
upon the king as “ their lord and their father.” Afterwards, 
all the reft of the officers, efpecially thofe who affirmed a 
greater authority becaufe of their age, and for that reafon could 
be better excufed the freedom they took, made the fame humble 
requeft; but ftill the king would not comply with it. Itmuft 
coft a monarch many pangs, before he can prevail with him- 
felf to comply with things repugnant to his inclination. 
Alexander therefore Ihut himfelf up two days in his tent, 
without once fpeaking to any one, not even to his moft fami¬ 
liar friends, in order to fee whether fome change might not 
Be wrought in the army, as frequently happens on fuch oeca- 
ftons. But finding it would be impoffible to change the refolu- 
tion of the foldiers, he commanded them to prepare for their 
return. This news filled the whole army with inexprcflible 
joy; and Alexander nevor appeared greater, or more glori¬ 
ous, than on this day, in which he defigned, for the fake of 
his fubjefts, to facrifice fome part of his glory and grandeur. 
The whole camp echoed with praifes and blcffmgs'of Alex¬ 
ander, lbr having fuffered himfelf to be overcome by l" s 
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army, who was invincible to the reft of the world. No 
triumph is comparable to thofe acclamations and applaufes 
that come from the heart, and which are the lively and fincere 
overflowings of it; and it is great pity that princes are not 

more affe&ed with them. 

*♦ 

Alexander had not fpent above three or four months, at 
moft, in conquering all the country between the Indus and the 
Hyphafus, called to this day Pengab that is, the Jive waters , 
from the five rivers which compofe it. Before his fetting 
out, he railed twelve altars, to ferve as fo many trophies and 
thankfgivings for the victories he had obtained. 

Thefe inftances of gratitude, in regard to the gods, were 
attended with the moft incredible marks of vanity. The altars 
which he eroded in their honour were feventy-five feet high. 
He caufed a camp to be marked out, three times as large 
again as his own, and furrounded it with foffes fifty feet in 
depth by ten broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and 
leave each in his tent two beds, feven feet and a half in length: 
and the cavalry to make mangers for the horfes of twice the 
ufual dimenfions. Every thing elfe was in proportion. Alex¬ 
ander’s view in thefe orders, which flowed from an extrava¬ 
gance of vanity, was to leave pofterity monuments of his 
heroic and more than human grandeur, and to have it believed, 
that himfelf and his followers were fuperior to all other 
mortals. 

He afterwards crofted the Hydraotes, and left Porus all the 
lands he had conquered, as far as the Hyphafus. He alfo re¬ 
conciled this monarch with Taxilus, and fettled a peace 
between them by means of an alliance, equally advantageous 
to both. 0 From thence he went and encamped on the banks 
of the Acefines; but great rains having made this river over¬ 
flow its banks, and the adjacent countries being under water, 
he was obliged to remove his camp higher up. Here a fit of 
flcknefs carried off Ccenus, whole lofs was bewailed by the 
king and the whole army. There was not a greater officer 
among the Macedonians, and he had diftinguifhedhimfelf in 
a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he engaged. 
He was one of thofe Angularly good men, zealous for the 
public, all whofe actions arc free from felf-interefted or am- 


• A rr. in I ml, p. 319, Srrab. lib xv. p, 692. 
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bilious views, and who bear fo great a love to their king, as 
to dare to tell him the truth, be the confequence what it will. 
But now Alexander was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet confided of eight hundred veflfels, as well gallies 
as boats, to carry the troops and provifions. Every thing being 
ready, the whole army embarked, 'about the fetting of the 
Pleiades or feven liars, according to Arillobulus, that is, about 
the end of Oftober. The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the 
Hydafpes and Acefines mix their dreams. Here the Ihips 
were very much lhattered, becaufe thefe rivers unite with fuch 
prodigious rapidity, that as great ftorms arife in this part, as 
in the open fea. At laft he came into the country of the Oxy- 
dracce and the Matt, the moll valiant people in thofe parts. 
Thefe were perpetually at war one with another; but having 
united for their mutual fafety, they had drawn together ten 
thoufand horfe, and fourfcore thoufand foot, all vigorous 
young men, with nine hundred chariots. However, Alex¬ 
ander defeated them in feveral engagements, difpoflTelfed them 
of fome ftrong holds, and at lalt marched againll the city of 
the Oxydraca , whither the greateft part were retired. Imme¬ 
diately he caufes the fcaling-ladders to be fet up; and, as 
they were not nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of 
the fcaling-ladders from a foldier; runs up the firlt (covered 
with his Ihieldj and gets to the top of the wall, followed only 
by Peuceftes and Limneus. The foldiers, believing him to be 
in danger, mounted fwiftly to fuccour him ; but the ladders 
breaking, the king was left alone. Alexander, feeing himfelf 
the butt, again ft which all the darts were levelled, both from 
the towers and from the rampart, was fo rafh, rather than 
valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crouded with the 
enemy, having nothing to expefl, but to be either taken or 
killed before it would be poflible for him to rife, and without 
once having an opportunity to defend himfelf, or revenge 
his death. But, happily for him, he poifed his body in fuch 
a manner, that he fell upon hi* feet; and finding himfelf 
Handing, fword in hand, he repulfed fuch as were neareft him, 
and even killed the general of the enemy who advanced to run 
him through. Happily for him a fccond time, not far from 
thence there ftood a great tree, againft the trunk of which he 
leaned, his fhield receiving all the darts that were /hot at him 
from a diflance; for no one dared to approach him, fo great 
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was the dread which the boldnefs of the enterprife, and the 
fire that /hot from his eyes, had ftruck into the enemy. At 
lafi an Indian let fly an arrow three feet long (that being the 
length of their arrows) whichpiercing his coat of mail, entered 
a confiderable way into his body, a little above the right fide. 
So great a quantity of blood iflued from the wound, that he 
dropped his arms, and lay as dead. Behold then this p mighty 
conqueror, this vanquifher of nations, upon the point of lofing 
his life, not at the head of his armies, but in a corner of an 
obfcure city, into which his rafhnefs had thrown him. The 
Indian who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatell 
tranfports of joy, to ftrip him; however, Alexander no fooner 
felt the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 
thirft of revenge, he recalled his fpirits; and laying hold of 
the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his dagger into his 
fide. Some of his chief officers, as Peuceftes, Leonatus, and 
Timseus, who had got to the top of the wall with fome fol- 
diers, came up that inftant, and attempting impoflibilities for 
the fake of faving their fovereign’s life, they form themfelves 
as a bulwark round his body, and fuftain the whole effort of 
the enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was fought 
round him. In the mean time the foldiers, who had climbed 
up with the officers above mentioned, having broke the bolts of 
a little gate Handing between two towers, they, by that means, 
let in the Macedonians.' Soon after the town was taken, and 
all the inhabitants were put to the fword, without diflinftion 
of age or fex. 

The firfl care they took was to carry Alexander into his 
tent. Being got into it, the * furgeons cut off, fo very dex- 
teroufly, the wood of the fliaft which had been fhot into his 
body, that they did not move the fleel point; and, after un- 
dreffing him, they found it was a bearded arrow; + and that 
it could not be pulled out, without danger, unlefs the wound 
were widened. The king bore the operation with incredible 
refolution, fo that there was no occafion for people to hold 
him. The incifion being made, and the arrow drawn out, fo 
great an effufion of blood enfued, that the king fainted away* 


P PIut. dc iortun, Alex, p, 344, 
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Every one thought him dead; but the blood being flopped, he 

recovered by degrees, and knew the perfons about him. All 
that day, and the whole night after, the army continued under 
arms round his tent; and would not ftir from their pofts, till 
certain news was brought of his being better, and that he 
began to take a little reft. 

At the end of the feven days he had employed for his re- 
covery, before his wound was clofed, as he knew that the 
report of his death increafed among the Barbarians, he caufed 
two veflels to be joined together, and had his tent pitched in 
the middle, in fight of every one; purpofely to fhewhimfelf 
to thofe who imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, 
all their proje&s, and the hopes with which they flattered 
themfelves. He afterwards went down the river, going 
before at fome diftance from the reft of the fleet, for fear left 
the noife of the oars fhould keep him from fleep, which he 
very much wanted. When he was a little better, and able 
to go out, the foldiers, who were upon guard, brought him 
his litter, but he refufed it, and calling for his horfe, mounted 
him. At this fight, all the fhore, and the neighbouring 
forefts echoed with the acclamations of the army, who 
imagined they faw him rife, in a manner, from the grave. 
Being come near his tent, he alighted, and walked a little 
way, furrounded with a great number of foldiers, fome of 
whom kiffed his hands, whilftothers clafped his knees; others 
again were contented with only touching his clothes, and with 
feeing him; but all in general burft into tears, and calling for 
a thoufand bleffings from heaven, wifhed him long life, and 
an uninterrupted feries of profperity. 

At this inftant deputies came from the Mailt 9 with the chiefs 
of the Oxydraca , being one hundred and fixty, befides the 
governors of the cities and of the province, who brought him 
prefents, and paid him homage, pleading in excufe for not 
having done it before, their ftrong love of liberty. They de¬ 
clared, that they were ready to receive for their governor, 
whomfoever he pleafed to nominate; that they would pay him 
tribute, and give him hoftages. He demanded a thoufand of 
the chief perfons of their nation, whom he alfo might make 
ufe of in war, till he had fubjefled all the country, They 
put into his hands fuch of their countrymen as were hand- 
fomeft and bell fhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not 
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demanded by him ; at which the king was fo much pleafed, 
that he gave them back their hoftages, and appointed Philip 
their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embaffy, and found 
his ftrength increafe daily, tailed with fo much the greater 
pleafure the fruits both of his viftory and health, as he had like 
to have loft them for ever. His chief courtiers, and moft 
intimate friends, thought it a proper jun&ure, during this calm 
and ferenity of his mind, for them to unbofom themfelves, 
and expofe their fears to him: it was Craterus fpoke on this 
occafion. “We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and live, now 
“ we find you in the condition to which the goodnefsof the 
44 gods has reftored you. But how great were our fears and 
u our griefs! How feverely did we reproach ourfelves, for 
“ having abandoned, in fuch an extremity, our king, our 
44 father! It was not in our power to follow him; but this did 
41 not extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourfelves as cri- 
44 minals, in not having attempted impoflibilities for your 
“fake. But, Sir, never plunge us in fuch deep affliHion 
“ hereafter. Does a wretched paltry town deferve to be 
“bought at fo dear a price as the lofs of your life? Leave 
“ thofe petty exploits and enterprifes to ns, and preferveyour 
“perfon for fuch occafions only as are worthy of you. We 
41 ftill Ihudder with horror, when we refleft on what we fo 
44 lately were fpeftators of. Wc have feen the moment, when 
“ the moft abje£k hands upon earth were going to feife the 
14 greateft prince in the univerfe, and defpoil him of his royal 
“robes. Permit us, Sir, to lay, you are not your own 
“ mailer, but that you owe yourfelf to us: we have a right 
“ over your life, lince ours depends on it; and we dare take 
“the freedom to conjure you, as being your fubjefts and 
“ your children, to be more careful of fo precious a life, if 
“ not for your own fake, at lead for ours, and for the felicity 
“ of the univerfe.” 


The king was ftrongly touched with thefe teilimonies of 
their afleftion, and having embraced them feverally with in- 
exprelfible tendernefs, lie anfwered as follows: “ I cannot 


<< 
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enough thank all prefent, who are the flower of my citizens 
and friends, not only for your having this day preferred my 
fafety to your own, but alfo for the ftrong proofs you have 
given me of your zeal and affe&ion, from the beginning of 
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w this war; and if any thing is capable of making me wiilt 
44 for a longer life, it is the pleafure of enjoying, for years to 
4,4 come, fuch valuable friends as you. But give me leave to 
obferve, that in fome cafes we differ very much in opinion. 
# * You wifh to enjoy me long; and even, if it were poffible, for 
#1 ever; but as tomyfelf, I compute the length of my exift. 

* ence, not by years, but by glory. I might have confined 
my ambition within the narrow limits of Macedonia; and, 

“ contented with the kingdom ray anceftors left me r have 
4 * waited, inthemidft of pleafures and indolence, an inglori- 
01 ous old age. I own, that if my victories, riot my years, 
* 4 are computed, I (hall feera to have lived long; but can you 
" imagine, that after having made Europe and Afia but one 

* empire, after having conquered the two nobleft parts of the 
w world, in the tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my 
44 age, that it will become me to flop in themidft of fo exalted 
44 a career, and difcontinue the purfuit of glory, to which I 
44 have entirely devoted myfelf ? Know, that this glory en- 
44 nobles all things, and gives a true and folid grandeur to 
44 whatever appears infignificant. In what place foever I 
44 may fight, I fhall fancy myfelf upon the ftage of the world, 
44 and in prefence of all mankind. I confefs that I have 
44 achieved mighty things hitherto; but the country we are 
44 now in, reproaches me that a woman has done Bill greater. 
° It is Semiramis I mean. How many nations did fhe con- 
44 quer! How many cities were built by herf What magni- 
44 ficent and ftupendous works did fhe finifh! How fhame- 
44 ful is it, that I fhould not yet have attained to fo exalted 
44 a pitch of glory! Do but fecond my ardour, and I fhall 
44 foon furpafs her. Defend me only from fecret cabals, and 
44 domeftic treafons, by which mod princes lofe their lives, I 
44 take the reft upon myfelf, and will be anfwerable to you 
M for all the events of the war.” 

This fpeech gives us a perfeCi idea of Alexander’s cha¬ 
racter. He had no notion of true glory. He did not know 
cither the principle, the rule, or end of it. He certainly 
placed it where it was not. He was ftrongly prejudiced in 
vulgar error, and cherifhed it. He fancied himfelt born 
merely for glory; and that none could be acquired but by 
unbounded, unjuft, and irregular conduCh In his impetu¬ 
ous /allies after a miftaken glory, he followed neither reafon, 
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Virtue, nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious caprice 
ought to have been a rule and ftandard to all other men, he 
was furprifed that neither his officers nor foldiers would 
enter into his views; and they lent themfelves very unwill¬ 
ingly, to fupport his ridiculous enterprifes. 

Alexander, after having ended his fpeech, difmiffed the 
afletnbly, and continued encamped for feveral days in this 
place. He afterwards went upon the river, and his army 
inarched after him upon the banks. He then came among 
the Sabraca , a powerful nation of Indians. Thefe had levied 
fixty thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, and re-inforced 
them with five hundred chariots; however, the arrival of 
Alexander fpread a terror through the whole country, and 
accordingly they fent ambafladors to make their fubmiffion. 
After having built another city, which he alfo called Alex- 
andria, he arrived in the territories of Muficanus, a very rich 
prince, and afterwards in thofe of the king of Samus. At the 
fiege of one of this king’s towns, Ptolemy was dangeroufly 
wounded; for the Indians had poifoned all their arrows and 
(words, fo that the wounds they made were mortal. Alex¬ 
ander, who had the higheft love and efteem for Ptolemy, was 
very much affli&ed, and caufed him to be brought in his bed 
near him, that he himfelf might have an eye to his cure. 
He was his near relation, and, according to fome writers, a 
natural fon of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the braveft men 
in the army, was highly efteemed in war, and had greater 
talents for peace. He was averfe to luxury, vaftly generous, 
eafy of accefs, and did not imitate the pomp, which wealth 
and profperity had made the reft of the Macedonian noble¬ 
men afiume: in a word, it is hard to fay, whether he were 
more efteemed by his fovereign or his country. We are told, 
there appeared to him in a dream a dragon, which prefentcd 
him an herb, as an cffe£lual remedy; and that upon his 
waking, he ordered it to be fent for; when laying it upon the 
wound, it was healed in a few days, to the univerfal joy of 
the army. 

q The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala, about 
the beginning of the dog-days, that is, about the end of July; 
fo that the fleet was nine months at leaft from its fitting out, 
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till its arrival at that place. There the river Indus divide!' 
into two large arms, and forms an ifland, but much larger, 
like the Delta of the Nile; and hence the city above men* 
tioned received its name, Patala , according to r Arrian, figni- 
fying, in the Indian tongue, the fame as Delta in the Greek. 
Alexander caufed a citadel to be built in Patala, as alfo an 
harbour and an arfenal for the fhipping. This being done, he 
embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to fail as far 
as the ocean, expofing in this manner fo many brave men to 
the mercy of a river with which they were wholly unac¬ 
quainted. The only confolation they had in this rafli enter, 
prife, was Alexander’s uninterrupted fuccefs. When he had 
failed * twenty leagues, the pilots told him that they began to 
perceive the fea-air, and therefore believed that the ocean 
could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, he 
befought the failors to row with all their ftrength, and told 
the foldiers, “ That they at laft were come to the end of their 
“ toils, which they had fo earneftly defired; that now nothing 
“ could oppofe their valour, nor add to their glory; that 
“ without fighting any more, or fpilling of blood, they were 
u matters of the univerfe; that their exploits had the fame 
“ boundaries with nature; and that they would be fpe&ators 
w of things, known only to the immortal gods.” 

Being come nearer the fea, a circumftance new and unheard 
of by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmofl confufion, 
and expofcd the fleet to the greatefl danger; and this was the 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean. Forming a judgment of this 
vaft fea, from that of the Mediterranean, the only one they 
knew, and whofe ebbings are imperceptible, they were very 
much aftoniflied when they faw it rife to a great height, and 
overflow the country; and conficlered it as a mark of the anger 
of the gods, to punifh their rafhnefs. They were no lefs fur- 
prifed and terrified, fome hours after, when they faw the 
ebbing of the fea, which now withdrew as it had before 
advanced, leaving thofc lands uncovered it had fo lately 
overflowed. The fleet was very much fhattered, and the 
fliips being now upon dry land, the fields were covered with 

clothes, with broken oars and planks, as after a great ftorm. 

« 

r Arrian, in Indie, p. 314. 
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- At laft Alexander, after having failed full nine months 
in rivers, arrived at the ocean, where gazing with the utmoft 
eagernefs upon that vaft expanfe of waters, he imagined that 
this fight, worthy fo great a conqueror as himfelf, greatly 
overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the many thou- 
fand men he had loft, to arrive at it. He then offered facri- 
fices to the gods, and particularly to Neptune; threw into 
the fea the bulls he had flaughtered, and a great number of 
golden cups; and befought the gods not to fuffer any mortal 
after him, to exceed the bounds of his expedition.. Finding 
that he had extended his conquefts to the extremities of the 
earth on that fide, he imagined he had completed his mighty 
defign; and, highly delighted with himfelf, he returned to 
rejoin the reft of his fleet and army, which waited for him at 
Patala, and in the neighbourhood of it. 


Sect. XVII. Alexander , in his march through defarts , is 
' grievoujly dijlrejfcd by famine . He arrives at Pafagarda, 
' where Cyrus's monument flood . Orfines , a powerful lord , 

' is put to death by the clandefline intrigues of Bagoas the 
eunuch . Calanus the Indian afeends a funeral pile , where he 
puts himfelf to death . Alexander marries Statira , the 

daughter of Darius . liarpains arrives at Athens; Demof- 
thenes is banifhed. The Macedonian foldiers make an infur - 
r e Elion y which Alexander appeafes . He recalls Antipater 
from Macedonia , a.nd fends Cratcrus in his room . The 
king's for row for the death of Hephaflion . 

f • 

* A LEXANDER being returned to Patala, prepared all 
things for the departure of his fleet. He appointed 
Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only officer that had 
the courage to accept of this commiffion, which was a very 
hazardous one, becaufc they were to fail over a fca entirely 
unknown to them. The king was very much plcafed at his 
accepting of it; and, after teftifying his acknowledgment 
upon that, account in the mod obliging terms, he com* 
banded him to take the beft (hips in the fleet, and to go 
and found the fca-coaft extending from the Indus to tib 
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bottom of the Perfian gulph: and, after having given thefe 
orders, he fet out by land for Babylon. 

1 Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the fame time with 
Alexander. It was not yet the feafon proper for failing. It 
was fummer, when the fouthern fea-winds rife; and the feafon 
of the north-winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. 
He therefore did not fet fail till about the end of September, 
which was too foon; and accordingly he was incommoded 
by winds fome days after his departure, and obliged to 
fhelter himfelf for twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for thefe particulars to Arrian, who has 
given us an exaft journal of this voyage, copied from that 
of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched through the 
country of the Oritce , the capital whereof was called Ora or 
Rhambacis. ^Here he was in fuch want of provifion, that he 
loft a great' number of foldiers; and brought back from 
India fcarce the fourth part of his army, which had confifted 
of an hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufand 
horfe. Sicknefs, bad food, and the exceffive heats, had fwept 
them away in multitudes; but famine made a ftill greater 
havoc among the troops in this barren country, which was 
neither plowed nor fowed; its inhabitants being favages, who 
fared very hard, and led a moft uncomfortable life. After 
they had eaten all the palm-tree roots that could be met with, 
they were obliged to feed upon the beafts of burthen, and 
next upon their war-horfes; and when they had no beafts left 
to carry their baggage, they were forced to burn thofe rich 
fpoils, for the fake of which the Macedonians had ran to the 
extremities of the earth. The plague, a difeafe which gene¬ 
rally accompanies famine, completed the calamity of the fol¬ 
diers, and deftroyed great numbers of them. 

Alter marching threefcore days, Alexander arrived on the 
confines ot Gedrofia, where he found plenty of all things: 
for the foil was not only very fruitful, but the kings and great 
men, who lay neareft that country, fent him all kind of pro- 
vifions. He continued fome time here, in order to refrefh his 
army. The governors of India having fent, by his order, a 
great number of horfes, and all kinds of beafts of burthen, 
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from the feveral kingdoms fubjeft to him, he remounted his 
troops; equipped thofe who had loft every thing; and fooa 
after prefented all of them with arms, as beautiful as thofe 
they had before, which it was very eafy for him to do, as they 
were upon the confines of Perfia, at that time in peace, and 
in a very flourifhing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and went 
through it, not with the air and equipage of a warrior and a 
conqueror, but in a kind of mafquerade, and Bacchanalian 
teftivity; committing the moll riotous and extravagant aflions- 
He was drawn by eight horfes, himfelf being feated on a mag¬ 
nificent chariot, above which a fcaffold was raifed, in the form 
of a fquare ftage, where he palled the days and nights in feafls 
and caroufing. This chariot was preceded and followed by 
.an infinite number of others, fome of which, in the fhape of 
tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple coverlets; 
and others, lhaped like cradles, were over-fhadowed with 
branches of trees. On the fides of the roads, and at the 
doors of houfes, a great number of calks ready broached were 
placed, whence the foldiers drew wine in large flaggons, cups, 
and goblets, prepared for that purpofe. 

The whole country echoed with tile found of inftruments, 
and the howling of the Bacchanals, who, with their hair 
diflievelled, and like fo many frantic creatures, ran up and 
down, abandoning thcmfelves in every kind of licentioufnefs.. 

All this he did in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, 
as we are told, crofted all Afia in this equipage, after he had 
conquered India. This riotous, diftolute march lafted feven 
days, during all which time the army was never fober- It 
was very happy, fays Quintus Curtius, for them, that the 
conquered nations did not think of attacking them in this 
condition; for a thoufand refolute men, well armed, might 
with great eafe have defeated the conquerors of the world, 
whilft thus plunged in wine and excefs. 

M Nearchtis ftill keeping along the fca-coaft, from the 
mouth of the Indus, came at laft into the Pcrfian gulph, 
and arrived at the ifland of Harmufia, now called Ormus. 

He there was informed, that Alexander was not above five 
days’journey from him* Having left the fleet in a fecure 
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place, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied only By four 
perfons. The king was very anxious about his fleet. When 
news was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almoft 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely deftroyed, and 
that Nearchus had been fo very happy as to efcape from the 
general defeat. His arrival confirmed him flill more in his 
opinion, when he beheld a company of pale, lean creatures, 
whofe countenances were fo much changed, that it was fcarce 
poffible to know them again. Taking Nearchus afide, he told 
him, that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the fame time 
was inconfolable for the lofs of his fleet. “ Your fleet, royal 
Sir,” cried he immediately, “ thanks to the gods, is not loft:” 
Upon which he related the condition in which he had left it. 
Alexander could not refrain from tears, and confefled, that 
this happy news gave him greater plcafure than the con quell 
of all Afia. t He heard, with uncommon delight, the account 
Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the difcoveries he had made; 
and bid him return back, and go quite up the Euphrates as far 
as Babylon, purfuant to the firfl orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, 
concerning governors and other officers, who had grievoufly 
opprefled the people of various provinces during his abfence; 
for, fully perfuaded he would never return, they had exer- 
cifcd every fpecies of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppreflion. 
.But Alexander, ftrongly affefted with their grievances, and 
pierced to the very foul with their juft complaints, put tp 
death as many as were found guilty of mal-adminiflration, and 
with them fix hundred foldiers, who had been the inltru- 
ments of their exa&ions and other crimes. He even after¬ 
wards treated with the fame feverity, all fuch of his officers as 
were convi&ed of the like guilt, fo that his government was 
beloved by all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, 
that a prince owes thefe examples of feverity to his equity, 
which ought to check every kind of irregularity; to his glory, 
to prove he does not connive, or fliarc in the injuftice com¬ 
mitted in his name; to the confolation of his fubje&s, whom 
he fupplies with a vengeance them (elves ought never to exer- 
cife; in fine, to the fafety of his dominions, which, by fo equit¬ 
able an adminiftration, is fecurcd from many clangers, and very 
often from infurreftions. It is a great unhappinefs to a king¬ 
dom, when every part of itrefourids with exfad ions, vexations, 
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oppreffions, and corruption, and not fo much as a fingle man 
is punifhed, as a terror to the reft; and that the whole weight 
of the public authority falls only upon the people, and never 
on thofe who ruin them. 

The great pleafure Alexander took, in the account which 
Nearchus gave him of his fuccefsful voyage, made that 
prince have a great inclination to go upon the ocean. He 
propofed no lefs than to fail from the Perfian gulph, round 
Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by 
the Straits of Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules's pillars; 
a voyage which had been feveral times attempted, and once 
performed, by order of a king of Egypt, called Nechao, as 
I have obfervcd eliewhere. It was afterwards his defign, 
when he fhould have humbled the pride of Carthage, again ft 
which he was greatly exafperated, to crofs into Spain, called 
by the Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus: he next was to 
go over the Alps, and coaft along Italy, where he would 
have had but a fhort paffage into Epirus, and from thence 
into Macedonia. For this purpofe, he fent orders to the 


viceroys of Mefopotamia and Syria, to build in feveral parts 
of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thapfacus, {hips fuffi- 
cient for, that enterprife; and he caufed to be felled, on 
mount Libanus, a great number of trees, which were to be 
carried into the above-mentioned city. But this projeft, 
as well as a great many more which he meditated, were all 
defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to PafTagardae, a city of 
Perfia. Orfines, was governor of the country, and thegreateft 
nobleman in it. He defeended from Cyrus; and, befides the 
wealth he inherited from his anccftors, he himfelfhad amaflccl 
great treafures, having, for many years, ruled a large country. 
He had done the king a fignal piece of fervice. The perfon, 
who governed the provinces during Alexander’s expedition 
into India, happened to die; when Orfines obfcrviiig, that, 
for want of a governor, all things were running to confufion, 
took the adminiftration upon himfelf, compofed matters very 
happily, and preferved them in the uimoft tranquillity, till 
Alexander’s arrival. He went to meet him, with prefentsof 
»dl kinds for himfelf, as well as his officers. Thefe con filled* 
ot a great number of fine managed horfes, chariots enriched 
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with gold and filver, precious moveables, jewels, gold vafes 
of prodigious weight, purple robes, and four thoufand 
talents of filver in fpecie.* However, this generous mag. 
nificence proved fatal to him; for he prefented fiich gifts to 
the principal grandees of the court, as infinitely exceeded 
their expeftations, but gave nothing to the eunuch Bagoas, 
the king’s favourite; and this not through forgetfuinefs, but 
out of contempt. Some perfoas telling him how much the 
king loved Bagoas, he anfvvered, “ I honour the king’s 
“ friends, but not an infamous eunuch.” Thefe words being 
told Bagoas, he employed all his credit to ruin a prince de- 
fcended from the nobleft blood in the Eaft, and irreproachable 
in his condu£h He even bribed fome of Orfines’s attend¬ 
ants, giving them inftruftions how to impeach him at a proper 
feafon; and in the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the king, he filled his mind with fufpicions and diftruft, 
letting drop ambiguous expreflions of that nobleman, as ii 
by chance; and diffembling very artfully the motives of his 
difcontent. Neverthelefs, the king fufpended his judgment 
for the prefent, but difcovered lefs efteem than before for 
Orfines, who knew nothing of what was plotting againft 
him, fo fecretly the affair was carried on; and the eunuch, 
in his private difeourfes with Alexander, was perpetually 
charging him either with exa&ions or treafon. 

The great danger to which princes are expofed, is the 
fuffering themfelvcs to be prejudiced and over-reached in this 
manner by their favourites; a danger fo common that St. 
Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, * affures him, that if he 
were exempt from this weaknefs, he may boaft himfelf to be 
the only man in the world that is fo. What is here fpoken 
of princes, is applicable to all who reprefeat them. Great 
men generally liften with pleafure to the flanderer; and for 
this reafon, becaufe he generally puts on the mafk of affec¬ 
tion and zeal, which fooths their pride. Slander always 
makes fome impreffion on the molt equitable minds; and 
leaves behind it fuch dark and gloomy traces, as raife fufpi¬ 
cions, jealoufies, and difl.ru/ls. The artful flanderer is bold 
and indefatigable, bccaufe he is fure to cfcape unpunifhed; 
and. is fenfible, that he runs but very little danger, in greatly 

* Dc Confidcr. Kb. ii. c. 14. 

* About 600,oool. 
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prejudicing others. With regard to the great, they feldom 
inquire into fecret calumnies, either from indolence, giddi- 
nefs, or fhame to appear fufpicious, fearful, or diffident; 
in a word, from their unwillingnefs to own that they were 
impofed upon, and had abandoned themfelves to a raffi cre¬ 
dulity. In this manner, the moil unfullied virtue, and the 
moft irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevit¬ 
able ruin. 

Of this we have a fad example on the prefent occafion. 
Bagoas, after having taken his meafures at diftance, at laft 
gave birth to his dark defign. Alexander, having caufed the 
monument of Cyrus to be opened, in order to perform 
funeral honours to the affies of that great prince, found 
nothing in it, but an old rotten fhield, two Scythian bows, 
and a fcymitar; whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and 
filver, as the Perfians had reported. The king laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; vaflly 
furprifed that fo powerful and renowned a prince had not 
been buried with greater pomp than a private man. Bagoas 
thinking this a proper time for him to fpeak, “ Are we to 
“ wonder, (fays he) to find the tombs of kings fo empty 
“ fihce the houfes of governors and provinces are filled with 
“the gold of which they have deprived them? I, indeed, 
“ had never feen this monument; but I have heard Darius 
“ fay, that immenfe treafures were buried in it. Hence 
“ flowed the unbounded liberality and profufion of Orfines, 
“ who, by bellowing what he could not keep, without ruin- 
“ ing himfelf, thought to make a merit of this in your 
“ fight.” This charge was without the leaft foundation; and 
yet the Magi, who guarded the fepulchre, were put to the 
torture, but all to no purpofe; and nothing was difeovered 
relating to the pretended theft. Their fiience, on this occa¬ 
fion, ought naturally to have cleared Orfines; but the artful, 
infinuating dilcourfes of Bagoas, had made a deep impreffion 
on Alexander’s mind, and by that means given calumny an 
cafy accefs to it. The accufers, whom Bagoas had fub- 
orned, having made choice of a favourable moment, came 
and impeached Orfines, and charged him with the com- 
niiffion of fcveral odious crimes, and amongfl the reft, with 
Scaling the treafures of the monument. At this charge, the 
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matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the indications were 
thought fufficient; fo that this prince was loaded with chains, 
before he fo much as fufpe&ed that any accufation had 
been brought againft him; and was put to death, without 
being fo much as heard, or confronted with his accufers. 
Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not hear and examine 
things in perfon; and who ftill continue infatuated, nou 
withftanding the numberlefs examples they read in hiftory, 
of princes who have been betrayed in the like manner. 

I have already faid, that there had followed the king an. 
Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wifeftman of his country, 
who, though he profeffed the pra&ice of the moft fevere 
philofophy, had however been perfuaded, in his extreme 
old age, to attend upon the court. y This man, having lived 
fburfcore and three years, without having been ever affli&ed 
with ficknefs; and having a very fevere fit ol the cholic, 
upon his arrival at Paffagardae, he refolved to put himfelf to 
death. Refolutely determined not to let the perfeft health 
he had always enjoyed, be impaired by lingering pains; 
and being alfo allured of falling into the hands of phyficians, 
and of being tortured with loads of medicine, lie befought 
the king to order the erefting of a funeral pile for him; and 
defired, that after he had afcended it, fire might be fet to it, 
Alexander imagined Calanus might eafily be dilfuaded trom 
fo dreadful a defign; but finding, in fpiteof all the arguments 
he could ufe, that Calanus was Hill inflexible, he at lall was 
obliged to acquiefce with it. Calanus then rode on horfe- 
back to the foot of the funeral pile; offered up his prayers 
to the gods; caufed libations to be performed upon himfelf, 
and the reft of the ceremonies to be obferved which are prac- 
tifed at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation 
of vi&ims; embraced fucli of his friends as were prefent; 
in treated them to be merry that day, to feaft and caroufc with 
Alexander; alluring them at the fame time, that he would 
foon fee that prince in Babylon. After laying thefc words 
he afcended, with the utmoft chearfulncfs,. the funeral pile, 


laid himfelf down upon it, and covered his face; and, when 
the flame catched him, lie did not make the Icaft motion; but 


with a patience and conftancy that furpriled the whole army 
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continued in the pofture in which he at firft had laidhimfelf; 
and completed his facrifice, by dying purfuant to the cuftom 
praftifed by the fages of his country. 

z The hillorian informs us, that people differed very much 
in opinion with refpeft to this afifion. Some condemned 
it, as fuiting only a frantic, fenfelefs wretch; others ima¬ 
gined, he was prompted to it out of vairi-glory, merely for 
the fake of being gazed at, and to pafs for a miracle in con- 
ftancy (and thcfe were not miftaken:) in fine, others ap¬ 
plauded this falfc heroifm, which had enabled him to triumph 
in this manner over forrow and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dreadful 
ceremony, invited feveral of his friends and general officers 
to fupper; and in compliance with Calanus’s requeft, and 
to do him honour, he propofed a crown, as a reward for him 
who fhould quaff moll. He who conquered on this occa- 
fion, was Promachus, who fwallowed four meafures of wine, 
that is, eighteen or twenty pints. After receiving the prize, 
which was a crown worth a * talent, he furvived his viftory 
but three days. Of thefe guefts, forty-one died of their 
intemperance: a fcene, worthy of clofing that which Calanus 
had a little before exhibited! 

a From Paffagardae, Alexander came to Perfepolis; and, 
furvcying the remains of the conflagration, was cxafperated 
again 11 himfelf, for his folly in fetting it on fire. From hence 
he advanced towards Sufa. Nearchus, in compliance with 
his orders, had begun to fail lip the Euphrates with his fleet; 
but, upon advice that Alexander was going to Sufa, lie came 
down again to the mouth of the Pafi-tigris, and failed up 
this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to pafs it. 
Then the naval and land armies joined*. The king offered 
to his gods facrifices, by way of thanks for his happy return, 
and great rejoicings were made in the camp. Nearchus re¬ 
ceived the honours due to him, for the care he had taken of 
the fleet; and for having concluded it fo far fafe, through 
nmnbcrlcfs dangers. 

Alexander found in Sufa all the captives of quality he had 
left there. Fie married Slatira, Darius’s deleft daughter, and 

A Diodorc. a Arrian, do Indie, p. 357, 
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gave the youngeft to his dear Hephzeftion. And in order 
that, by making thefe marriages more common, his own 
might not be cenfured, he perfuaded the greateft nobleman 
in his court, and his principal favourites, to imitate him. 
Accordingly they chofe from among the nobleft families of 
Perfia, about fourfcore young maidens, whom they married. 
His defign was, by thefe alliances, to cement fo ftrongly the 
union of the two nations, that they fhould thenceforward 
form but one, under his empire. The nuptials were fo- 
lemnized after the Perfian manner. He likewife feafted all 
the reft of the Macedonians who had married before in that 
country. It is related that there were nine thoufand guefts at 
this feaft, and that he gave each of them a golden cup for 
the libations. 

Not fatisfied with this bounty, he would alfo pay his fob 
diers’ debts. But finding that feveral would not declare the 
fum they owed, for fear of its being an artifice merely to 
difcover thofe among them who were too lavifli of their 
money, he appointed in his camp, offices, where all debts 
were paid, without afking the name either of the debtor or 
creditor. His liberality was very great on this occafion, and 
gave prodigious fatisfaftion; we are told that it amounted 
to near ten thoufand talents; * but his indulgence, in per¬ 
mitting every perfon to conceal his name, was a ftill more 
agreeable circumftance. He reproached the foldiers, for 
their feeming to fufpeft the truth of his promife, and faid to 
them, + “ That a king ought never to forfeit his word with 
his fubjefts; nor his fubjetls fufpeft that he could be guilty 
of fo fhameful a prevarication.” A truly royal maxim, as it 
forms the fecurity of a people, and the mo ft folid glory of a 
prince; which, at the fame time, may be renounced for ever, 
by the violation of a fingle promife; which in affairs of 
government is the mod fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Sufa thirty thoufand Perfian 
young men, moll of the fame age, and called Epigones , that is 
JucceJJors; as coming to relieve the old foldiers in their duty 
and long fatigues. Such only had been made choice of, as 
were the ftrongeft and bell fiiaped in all Perfia; and had 

* About fifteen hundred thoufand pounds. 

+ Ov yap pci’flva* wt 1 uv rov fitter a\Xo ti « a*>i08y6iv vrpoe rue urt rxv 

gfxr%o{Atvm vm aXXo ti n aMQivtiv Sqhuv t ov ficunhtu, Arrian. 
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been feat to the governors of fuch cities as were either 
founded or conquered by Alexander. Thefe had inftru&ed 
them in military difcipline, and in all things, relating to the 
fcience of war. They were all very neatly dreffed, and 
armed after the Macedonian manner. Thefe came and en- 
camped before the city, where, drawing up in battle-array, 
they were reviewed; and performed their exercifes before the 
king, who was extremely well pleafed, and very bountiful to 
them afterwards, at which the Macedonians took great um¬ 
brage. And indeed Alexander obferving thefe were haraffed 
and tired out with the length of the war, and often vented 
murmurs and complaints in the affemblies; he for that reafon 
was defirous of training up thefe new forces, purpofely to 
check the licentioufnefs of the veterans. It is dangerous to 
difguft a whole nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 

h In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, during 
his expedition into India, had appointed governor of Baby¬ 
lon, quitted his fervice. Flattering himfelf with the hopes 
that this prince would never return from his wars in that 
country, he had given a loofe to all kinds of licentioufnefs, 
and confumed in his infamous revels part of the wealth with 
which he had been entrufled. As foon as he was informed 
that Alexander in his return from India, punifhed very fe- 
verely fuch of his lieutenants as had abufed their power, he 
meditated how he might beft fecure himfelf; and for this 
purpofe amafled five thou fan d talents, that is, about fevcn 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds; aflembled fix thou fan d 

foldiers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. c Im- 

# 

mediately all fuch orators as made a trade of eloquence, ran 
to him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as 
they were before by hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to 
diftribute a fmall part of his* wealth among thefe orators, to 
win them over to his intcreil, but lie offered Phocion fevcn 


hundred * talents, and even put his perfon under his protec¬ 
tion, well knowing the prodigious authority he had over the 
people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his difinter- 
ollcdnefs, had gained him this credit. Philip’s deputies had 
offered him great fums of money in that prince’s name, and 


Phtt. in DcmoOh. p. 857, 858. c Pint, in PJioc, p, 751, 

* Seven hundred thoufand crowns* 
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intreating him to accept them, if not for himfelf, at leaft for 
his children, who were fo poor, that it would be impoflible 
for them to fupport the glory of his name: * “ If they refem- 
ble me,” replied Phocion, the little fpot of ground, with the 
produce of which I have hitherto lived, and which has raifed 
me to the glory you mention, will be fufficient to maintain 
them; if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury.” <] Alexander 
having like wife fent him an hundred + talents, Phocion afked 
thofe who brought them, upon what defign Alexander fent 
him fo great a fum, and did not remit any to the reft of the 
Athenians? “ It is,” replied they, “ becaufe Alexander 
looks upon you as the only juft and virtuous man.” Says 
Phocion, “ Let him fuffer me ftill to enjoy that charafter, and 
be really what I am taken for.” 

The reader will fuppofe, that he did not give a more 
favourable reception to the pcrfons fent by Harpalus. And 
indeed lie fpoke to them in very harfh terms, declaring, that 
he fhould immediately take fuch meafures as would be very 
difagreeable to the perfon on whofe errand they came, in cafe 
he did not leave off bribing the city; fo that Harpalus loft all 
hopes from that quarter. 

Demofthenes did not at firft {how more favour to Har¬ 
palus. He advifed the Athenians to drive him out from their 
city, and not to involve it in a war, upon a very unjuft oc- 
cafion, and at the fame time without the leaft neceffity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking of 
his goods, having obferved that Demofthenes took a parti- 
cular plcafure in viewing one of the king’s cups of folid 
gold, and that he admired the fafhion, and the beauty of the 
workmanfhip, defired him to take it in his hand, and tell him 
the weight of it. Demofthenes taking the cup, was furprifed 
at its hcavinefs, and accordingly afked how much it weighed? 
Harpalus anfwerecl with a fmile, Twenty £ talents , J believe} 
and that very evening fent him that fum with the cup: for 
fo great was Harpalus’s penetration, that lie could difeover 

Pint, in Phoc. p. 749. 

* Si met Jim iks erunt , idem bic y inquit , a gellus ill os diet, qui me ad ban: 
dignitatem pc* dux it: Jin dij/i miles funt j'ututi , nolo rncis impenjh ill ovum alt 
nugeri que l ux u riant. Cor, N k v . in Phoc, c• i. 

+ An hundred thoufaml crowns. :f Twenty thou land crowns, 
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fiy the air, and certain glances, the foible of a man ftruck 
with the charms of gold. Demofthenes could not refill its 
power; but, overcome by this prefent, and being * no longer 
piafter of himfelf, he joined on a fudden with Harpalus’s 
party; and the very next morning, wrapping his neck well in 
woollen cloths, he went to the affembly. The people then 
ordered him to rife and make a fpeech, but he refufed, 
making figns that he had loft his voice; upon which fomc 
wags cried aloud, that their orator had been feifed in the 
night, not with a + Jquinancy , but an argyrancy; thereby 
intimating, that Harpalus’s money had fuppreffed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which had been 
fent to Demofthenes were highly exafperated, and refufed to 
hear his j unification. Harpalus was thereupon expelled the 
city; and in order to difcover the perfons who had taken 
bribes, the magiftrates commanded a ftrift fearch to be made 
in all houfes, that of Carricles excepted, who having married 
but a little before, was exempt from this inquiry, out oi re- 
fpe£l to his bride. The politenefs fhown on this occafion 
does honour to Athens, and is not always exercifed elfe- 
where. 

Demofthenes, to prove his innocence, propofed a decree, 
by which the fenate of the Areopagus was impowered to take 
cognizance of this matter. He was the firft they tried, and 
fined, upon being convi£led, fifty :t talents, for the payment 
of which he was thrown intoprifon; however lie found means 
to efcape, and left his country. Demofthenes did not behave 
with refolution and magnanimity in his banilhment, refiding 
generally at ALgina or Trczcna; and every time he call his 
eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with tears; and 
he fullered fuch words to drop from him, as were unworthy 
a brave man; words which by no means correfpond with his 
refolute and generous behaviour during his adminift ration. 
Cicero was reproached with the fame weaknefs in his exile. 


* The expreflion in the Greek is full of beauty and fpirit. Plutarch com¬ 
pares the gold which had been accepted by Demofthenes, to a garrifon (of the 
enemy) which a governor had received into his city, and thereby difpoflefled 
himfelf of the command of it. vtio tm$ vtipaftsU 

tyvpav, 

+ It is iinpoHible to tranflatc the agreeable play of thefc Greek words. 
0 ,; ?C o7ro a-XX’ cm* n^yu^uyx^ 1 / vwftvg t#v <ir,iA,ttyvyoovt 

$ Fifty t holt fund crowns. 
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which fhows that great men are not fuch at all times, and on 
all occafions. 

c It were to be wifhed, for the honour of eloquence, that 
what Paufanias relates in junification of Demofthenes, were 
true; and it is very probable it was fo. According to this 
author, Harpalus, after flying from Athens, was feifed by 
Philoxenus the Mrcedonian; and being racked, to extort 
from him the names of fuch Athenians as had been bribed 
by him, he did not once mention Demofthenes, whofe name, 
had he been guilty, he would not have fuppreifed before 
Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the fir ft report of Harpalus’s flying to Athens, Alex¬ 
ander, fully determined to go in perfon to punifh Harpalus 
and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet to be equipped. 
But after news was brought that the people in their aflembly 
had ordered him to depart their city, he laid afide all thoughts 
of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having Hill a curiofity to fee the ocean, came 
down from Sufa, upon the river Eulaeus; and after having 
coafted the Perfian gulph to the mouth of the Tygris, he 
went up that river towards the army, which was encamped 
orr the banks of it, near the city of Opis, under the command 
of Hephaeftion. 

Upon his arrival there, he publifhed a declaration in the 
camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by reafon of 
their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were unable to 
fupport any longer the fatigues of the fervice, were permitted 
to return into Greece; declaring, that his defign was to 
difeharge them, to be bountiful to them, and fend them back 


to their native country in a fafe and honourable manner. 
His intention was, in making this declaration, to oblige, and 
at the fame time give them the ftrongeft proof how greatly 
they were in his efteem. However, the very contrary hap¬ 
pened, for being already clifguflcd upon fome other accounts, 
Specially by the vifible preference which Alexander gave 
to foreigners, they imagined, that his resolution was to make 


Afia the feat of his empire, and to difengago himfelf from 
the Macedonians; and that the only motive of his doing this, 


was, that they might make room for the new troops he had 


« Paufan. 1 . ii. p. 148. 
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levied in the conquered countries. This alone was fufficient 
to exafperate them to fury. Upon which, without obferving 
the lead order or difcipline, or regarding the remonftrances 
of their officers, they went to the king with an air of info- 
lence which they had never aflumed till then, and with fedi- 
tious cries unanimoufly demanded to be difcharged; faying 
further, that fince he defpifed the ioldiers who had gained 
him all his viftories, he and his father Ammon might carry 
on the war againfl whomfoever, and in what manner they 
pleafed: but as for themfelves, they were fully determined 
not to ferve him any longer. 

The king, no way furprifed, and without once hefitating, 
jumps from his tribunal; caufes the principal mutineers, 
whom he himfelf pointed out to his guards, to be imme¬ 
diately feifed, and orders thirteen to be punifhcd. This bold 
and vigorous atlion, which thunder-ftruck the Macedonians, 
fuppreffed their courage in an inflant: quite amazed and con¬ 
founded, and fcarce daring to look at one another, they flood 
with downcaft eyes, and were fo difpirited, and trembled fo 
prodigioufly, that they were unable either to fpeak or even 
to think. Seeing them in this condition, he re-afeended his 
tribunal, where, after repeating to them, with a fevere coun¬ 
tenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the numerous favours 
which Philip his father had bellowed upon them, and all the 
marks of kindnefs and fricndfhip by which lie himfelf had 
diflinguiflied them, he concluded with thefe words: “ You 
“ all defire a difeharge; I grant it you. Go now, and pub- 
“ lifh to the whole world, that you have left your prince to 
“ the mercy of the nations lie had conquered, who were more 
“ affectionate to him than you. 1 * After [peaking this, lie re¬ 
turned fuddenly into his tent; cafhiers his old guard ; ap¬ 
points another in its place, all compofed of Pcrfian foldiers; 
flints himfelf up for lbmc days, and would not fee any 
perfon all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been fentencecl to die, it could not 


have furprifed them more than when news was brought them, 
that the king had confided the guard of his perfon to the 
Perfians. They could fupprefs their grief no longer, fo that 
nothing was heard but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon 
after, they all run together to the king’s tent, threw down 
their arms, confcfling their guilt; acknowledging their fault 
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with tears and fighs; declare tliat the lofs of life will not be 
fo grievous as the lofs of honour; and proteft that they will 
not leave the place till the king has pardoned them. At laft, 
Alexander could no longer refill the tender proofs they gave 
of their furrow and repentance; fo that when he himfelf, at 
his coming out of his tent, faw them in this dejetted con¬ 
dition, he could not refrain from tears; and, after feme gentle 
reproaches, which were foftened by an air of humanity and 
kindnefs, he declared fo loud as to be heard by them all, 
that he reftored them to his friendfhip. This was reftoring 
them to life, as was manifeft from their fhouts. 

He afterwards difeharged fuch Macedonians as were no 
longer able to carry arms, and fent them back to their native 
country with rich prefents. He commanded, that at the 
exhibiting of the public games, they fhould be allowed the 
chief places in the theatre, and there fit with crowns on their 
heads; and gave orders, that the children of thofe who had 
loft their lives in his fervice, fhould receive, during their 
minority, the fame pay which had been given their fathers. 
Such fupport and honours granted to veterans, muft necef- 
farily ennoble, in a very confpicuous manner, the military 
profeftion! It is not poffible for a government to enrich 
every foldier in particular; but it may animate and confole 
him by marks of diftinftion, which infpire a ftronger ardour 
for war, more conftancy in the fcrvice, and nobler fentiments 
and motives. 


Alexander appointed Craterus commander of thefe fol- 
diers, to whom he gave the government of Macedonia, 
Thelfaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had enjoyed; and 
the latter was commanded to bring the recruits inftead of 
Craterus. The king had long fince been quite tired with the 
complaints of his mother and Antipater, who could not 
agree. She charged Antipater of afpiring at fovercign power, 
and the latter complained of her violent and untraftable 
difpofition; and had often declared in his letters, that flic 


did not behave in a manner fuiiablc to her dignity. It was 
with fome reluftanec Autipater refigned his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in Media, 
where, after having difpatchcd the moll urgent affairs of the 
kingdom, he again folemnixed games and fcflivals: there 
had come to him from Greece, three thoufand dancers, 
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makers of machinery, and other perfons flailed in diverfions 
of this kind. It happened very unluckily, during the cele¬ 
bration of thefe feftivals, that Hephaeftion died of a difeafe 
which he brought upon himfelf. Alexander abandoning 
himfelf to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed 
his example, and fometimes fpent whole days and nights in 
thefe exceffes. In one of them Hephmftion loft his life. 
He was the inoft intimate friend the king had, the con¬ 
fident of all his fecrets, and, to fay all in a word, a fecond 
feIf. Craterus only feemed to difpute this honour with him. 
A few words, which one day efcaped that prince, fhows the 
difference he made between thefe two courtiers. 4< Craterus,” 
fays he, “ loves the king, but Hephmftion loves Alexander.” 
This expreflion fignifies, if I miftake not, that Hephaeftion 
had devoted himfelf, in a tender and affeftionate manner, 
to the perfon of Alexander; but that Craterus loved him 
as a king, that is, was concerned for his reputation, and fome¬ 
times was lefs obfequious to his will, than he was zealous for 
his glory and intereft. An excellent charafter, but very 
uncommon. 

Hephaeftion was as much beloved by all the courtiers, as 
by Alexander himfelf. Modeft, even-tempered, beneficent; 
free from pride, avarice, and jealoufy; he never abufed 
his credit, nor preferred himfelf to thofe officers, whofe 
merit made them neceffary to his fovereign. He was uni- 
verfally regretted: but his death threw Alexander into excef- 
five forrow, to which he abandoned himfelf in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as was unworthy fo great a king. He feemed to receive 
no confolation, blit in the extraordinary funeral honours he 
paid to his friend at his arrival in Babylon, whither he com* 
manded Pcrdiccas to carry his corpfe. 

In order to remove, by bufinefs and employment, the 
melancholy ideas which the death of his favourite per¬ 
petually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched his army 
again ft the Cojfcui, a warlike nation inhabiting the mountains 
ol Media, whom not one of t he Peril an monarchs had ever 
been able to conquer. However, the king reduced them in 
forty days, afterwards palled the Tigris, and mauhed towards 
Babylon. 
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Sect. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon , contrary to tlu 
JiniJler preditions of the Magi and other footkfayers . He 
there forms the plans of feveral voyages and conquefls. He 
fds about repairing the breaches made in the piers of the 
Tigris and Euphrates , and rebuilding the temple of Belus . 
He abandons liimfelf to im?noderate drinking , which brings 
him to his end. The univerfal grief fpread over the whole 
empire upon that account . Sy/igambis is not able to furvive 
him . Preparations are made to convey Alexander's corpj'c to 
the temple of Jupiter •‘Ammon in Libya . 


A LEXANDER being arrived within a league and a 
of Babylon, the Chaldeans who pretended to k 


nnw 


futurity by the ftars, deputed to him fome of their old men, 
to acquaint him, that he would be in danger of his life, in 


cafe he entered that city, and were very urgent with him 
to go no farther. The Babylonifh aftrologers were held in 
fuch great reputation, that this advice made a prodigious 
impreffion on his mind, and filled him with confufion and 
dread. Upon this, after fending feveral of the grandees of 
his court to Babylon, he himfelf went another way; and 
having marched about ten leagues, he flopped for fome time 
in the place where he had encamped his army. The Greek 
philofophers, being told the foundation of his fear and feru- 
pies, waited upon him; when fetting, in the ftrongeft light, 
the principles of Anaxagoras, whofe tenets they followed, 
they demonftraied to him, in the ftrongeft manner, the 


vanity of aftrology; and made him have fo great a contempt 
for divination in general, and for that of the Chaldeans in 


particular, that lie immediately marched towards Babylon 
with his whole army. s He knew that there were arrived 
in that city, ambalfadors from all parts of the world, who 
waited for his coming; the whole earth echoing fo much 
with the terror of his name, that the feveral nations came, 


with inexpreflible ardour, to pay homage to Alexander, as to 
him who was to be their fovereign. This view, which agree¬ 
ably foothed the ftrongeft of all his paflions, contributed very 


f Arrian, lib, vii. p. 294—309, Q. Curt. lib. x. c. 4—7. Plut. in Alex, 
p. 705—707. Z L>iod. lib. xvii. p. 577—583. Jufliu.lib, xii, c. 13—16. 
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touch to Rifle every other reflexion, and to make him carelefs 
of all advice that might be given him; fo that he fet forward 
with all poflible diligence towards that great city, there to 
hold the ftates-general, in a manner, of the world. After 
making a mod magnificent entry, he gave audience to all the 
ambaffadors, with the grandeur and dignity fuitable to a great 
monarch, and, at the fame time, with the affability and polite-* 
nefs of a prince, who is defirous of winning the affection of 
all. He loaded thofe of Epidaurus with great prefents for 
the deity who prefides over 1 their city, as well as over health, 
but reproached him at the fame time. “ Aiffculapius,” fays 
he, “ has fhowed me but very little indulgence, in notpre- 
ferving the life of a friend, who was as dear to me as rnyfclf.” 
In private, he difcovered a great friendfhip for fucli of the 
deputies of Greece, as came to congratulate him on his vic¬ 
tories, and his happy return; and he reftored them all the 
flatues, and other curiofities, which Xerxes had carried 
out of Greece, that were found in Sufa, Babylon, Paffagardae, 
and other places. We are told, that among thefe were the 
flatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and that they were 
brought back to Athens. 

The ambaffadors from Corinth having offered him, in 
the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laughed at an 
offer which feemed altogether unworthy of one who had 
attained fo exalted a pitch of grandeur and power. How¬ 
ever, when Alexander was told that Corinth had granted this 
privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it with joy; and 
piqued himfelf upon treacling in his fteps, and refembling 
him in all things. But, cries * Seneca, in what did this 
frantic young man, with whom fucccfsful temerity paffed 
for virtue, referable Hercules ? The latter, free from all 
fclf-interefted views, travelled through the world, merely 
to ferve the feveral nations lie vifiled, and to purge the 
earth of Inch robbers as infefied it: whereas Alexander, 
who is juftly entitled the plunderer of nations, made his 


* (htid illi find If babe bat vtfmus adol<fe/u t ad pro virtute erat f’l/'x ttmcfUas P" 
l b'cuics nihil Jlbi vied. Or ban (err a non tuvjvvit , non concupifceinlo , fed vin- 
dic ii n do ——— malar inn bojl is y batman vindix t ter'anon warif'jue pacator. At hie 
« pKeritia Lit) o gentium/ue vaftatv f'ummum bonion dttxit f terror} effle awflh 

MO'talibun Suksc. dc Belief, lib. i. cap. i? 
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glory to confift in carrying defolation into all places, and 
in rendering himfelf the terror of mankind. 

At the fame time he wrote a letter, which was to have been 
read publicly in the affembly of the Olympic games, whereby 
the feveral cities of Greece were commanded to permit all 
exiles to return into their native country, thofe excepted 
who had committed facrilege, or any other crime deferving 
death; and ordered Antipater to employ an armed force 
againfl fucli cities as fhould ref Life to obey. This letter was 
read in the affembly; But as for the Athenians and Etolians, 
they did not think themfelves obliged to put orders in execu¬ 
tion, which feemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having difpatchcd thefe affairs, finding 
himfelf now at leifure, began to think of Hephaeftion’* 
burial. This he folemnized with a magnificence, the like of 
which had never been feen. As he himfelf undertook the 
management of this funeral, he commanded all the neigh¬ 
bouring cities to contribute their utmoft in exalting the pomp 
of it. He likewife ordered all the nations of Afia to extin- 
guifh what the Perfians call the /acred fire, till the ceremony 
of the interment fhould be ended; which was confidered as 
an ill omen, it being never pra&ifed in Perfia, except at the 
death of its monarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to pleafe 
Alexander, caufed images to be carved of that favourite, of 
gold, ivory, and other precious materials. 

At the fame time the king, having procured a great 
number of architefts, and fkilful workmen, firfl caufed near 
fix furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat down; and, 
having got together a great number of bricks, and levelled 
the fpot defigned for the funeral pile, he had a moft magni¬ 
ficent monumental itrufture erefted over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof 
was raifed an uniform building, the roof of which was co¬ 
vered with great planks of palm-tree wood. The whole 
formed a per left fquare, the circumference of which was 
adorned with extraordinary magnificence. Each fide was a 
furlong, or an hundred fathoms, in length. At the foot 
of if, and in the firfl row, were fet two hundred and forty- 
four prows of fhips gilded, on the * buttreffes, or fupporters 

* In Greek Ewamtee or iw. Thefe arc two pieces of timber, which projeft 
to the rijjlu u«d left of tlw prow. 
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whereof, the ftatues of two archers, four cubits high, with 

one knee on the ground, were fixed; and two other ftatues, 

in an upright pofture, completely armed, bigger than the 

life, being five cubits in height. The fpaces between the 

prows were fpread and adorned with purple cloth. Over 
thefe prows was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the fhafts 

of which were fifteen cubits high, embellifhed with crowns 

of gold at the part where they are held. The flame of thofe 

flambeaux ending at top, terminated towards eagles, which, 

with their heads turned downward, and extended wings, 

ferved as capitals. Dragons fixed near, or upon the bafe, 

turned their heads upwards towards the eagles. Over this 

colonnade ftood a third, in the’bafc of which was repre- 

fented, in relievo, a party of hunting animals of every kind. 

On the fuperior order, that is the fourth, the combat of the 

Centaurs was rep refen ted in gold. Finally, on the fifth, 

golden figures, reprefenting lions and bulls, were placed 

alternately. The whole edifice terminated with military 

trophies, after the Macedonian and Barbarian fafhion, as fo 

many fymbols of the vitlory of the former, and defeat of the 

latter. On the entablatures and roof were reprefented 

Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were filled (but in an 

imperceptible manner) with muficians, who fang mournful 

airs and dirges in honour of the deceafed. This edifice was 

upwards of one hundred and thirty cubits high, that is, above 

an hundred and ninety-five feet. 

The beauty of the defign of this ftru&ure, the Angularity 
and magnificence of the decorations, and the feveral orna¬ 
ments of it, furpafled the mod wonderful produttions of 
fancy, and were all in an exquifite tafte. Alexander had 
appointed to fuperintend the building of this edifice, Stafi. 
crates, a greatarchiteft, and admirably well (killed in mecha¬ 
nics, in all whofe inventions and defigns there appeared, 
not only prodigious magnificence and furprifing bofdnefs, 
but fuch a greatnefs as was fcarce conceivable. 

h It was this artift, who, difeourfing fome time before 
with Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains 
he knew, none would fo well admit of being cut into the 
(hape of a man, as mount Athos in Thrace; That, if he 

Vol. V. R 

h Phil, deftrttin. Alex. ftrm. i. p 3^5 
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therefore pleafed but to give orders, he would make this 
mountain the molt durable of all ftatues, and that which 
would lie moft open to the view of the univerfe. In its left 
hand it fhould hold a city, confifting of ten thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants ; and from its right fhould pour a great river, whofe 
waters would difcharge themfelves into the fea. One would 
have thought that this projeft would have pleafed Alexander, 
who fought for the great and marvellous in all things; never- 
thelefs, he reje&ed it, and wifely anfwered, that it was 
enough there was one'prince, whofe folly mount Athos 
would eternife. This was meant of Xerxes, who having 
endeavoured to cut through the Ifthmus of that mountain, 
wrote a * letter to it in the moft proud and fenfelefs terms. 
“ With regard to myfelf,” fays Alexander, “ mount Caucafus, 
the river t Tanais, the Cafpian fea, all which, I paffed in 
triumph, fhall be my monument.” 

The expence of the fplendid monument which this prince 
ere&ed in honour of Hephaeftion, with that of the funeral, 

amounted to upwards of twelve thoufand talents, that is, 
more than one million eight hundred thoufand pounds. 
But what man was ever fo ridiculoufly and extravagantly 
profufe ! All this gold, all this filver, was no other than the 
blood of nations, and the fubftance of provinces, which were 
thus facrificed to a vain oftentation. 

To crown the affe&ion which Alexander had for his de- 

4 

ceafed friend, fomething was ftill wanting to the honours he 
paid him, to raife them above human nature; and this was 
what he propofed, and for that purpofe had fcnt to the temple 
of Ammon a trufty perfon, named Philip, to inquire the will 
of the god. It doubtlefs was the echo of that of Alexander; 
and the anfwer was, that facrifices might be offered to He¬ 
phaeftion, asademi-god. Thcfe were not fpared in any man¬ 
ner; Alexander himfelf firft fetting the example, when he 
made a great feaft, to which upwards of ten thoufand perfons 
were invited. At the fame time he wrote to Cleomenes, 
governor of Egypt, commanding him to build a temple to 
Hcphxftion in Alexandria, and another in the me of Pharos. 

* Proud Athos, who lifted thy head to heaven, be not fo^bold as to ©ppofc 
to my workmen fuch rocks and doncs as they cannot cut; otherwife I will 
cut thee quite to pieces, and throw thee into the lea. Plutarch, de * fl 

cohib. p. 555. 

+ The laxarthes is here meant. 
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In this letter (which is ftill extant) to excite his diligence, 
and haften the work, he grants the governor, who was de- 
fpifed univerfally for his injuftice and rapine, a general 
pardon for all his crimes, part, prefent, and future; provided 
that, at his, return, the temple and city fhould be completed. 
And now nothing was feen but new altars, temples, and 
feftivals; no oaths were adminiftered but in the name of the 
new deity: to queftion his divinity was a capital crime. 
An old officer (a friend of Hephceftion) having bewailed 
him as dead, in paffing before his tomb, had like to have been 
put to death for it; nor would he have been pardoned, had 
not Alexander been allured, that the officer wept, merely 
from fome remains of tendernefs, and not as doubting He- 
phaeftion’s divinity. I cannot fay, whether Alexander pre¬ 
vailed fo far, as to make any one give credit to Hephaeflion’s 
divinity; but hehimfelf appeared, or at leaft endeavoured to 
appear, firmly perfuaded of it; and gloried, not only that 
he had a god for his father, but that he himfelf could make 
gods. How ridiculous is all this! 

During almoft a year which Alexander continued in Baby¬ 
lon, he revolved a great number of proje&s in his mind; 
fuch as to go round Africa by fea; to make a complete dif- 
covery of all the nations lying round the Cafpian fea, and 
inhabiting its coafts; to conquer Arabia; to make war with 
Carthage, and to fubdue the reft of Europe. The very 
thoughts of fitting ftill fatigued him, and the great vivacity 
of his imagination and ambition would never fuffer him to 
be at reft; nay, could he have conquered the whole world, 
he would have fought a new one, to fatiate the avidity of his 

deli res. 

The embelliffiing of Babylon alfo employed his thoughts 
very much. Finding it furpafled in extent, in convcniency, 
and in whatever can be wifhed, either for the neceflities or 
plcafures of life, all the other cities of the Eaft, he refolved 
to make it the feat of his empire; and for that purpofe, was 
defirous of adding to it all the conveniences and ornaments 
poffible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had ful¬ 
lered protiigiou fly by Lite breaking of the bank or dike of the 
Euphrates, at the head of the canal called Pallacopa. The. 
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river running out of its, ufual channel by this breach, over, 
flowed the whole country; and forcing its way perpetually, 
the breach grew at lafl fo wide, that it would have coft almoft 
as much to repair the bank, as the raifing of it had done at 
firft. So little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates 
about Babylon, that there was fcarce depth enough for fmall 
boats, which confequently was of great prejudice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which purpofe 
he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to take a view of 
the place. It was on this occafion that he reproached, in a 
ludicrous, infulting tone of voice, the Magi and Chaldeans 
who accompanied him, for the vanity of their predi&ions; 
fince, notwithftanding the ill omens they had endeavoured 
to terrify him with (as if he had been a credulous woman) 
he however had entered Babylon, and was returned from it 
very fafe. Attentive to nothing but the lubjeft of his voyage, 
he went and reviewed the breach, and gave the proper orders 
for repairing and reftoring it to its former condition, 

This defign of Alexander merited the greateft applaufe. 
Such works are truely worthy great princes, and give im¬ 
mortal honour to their name, as not being the effeft of a 
ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated lor the public good. 
By the execution of this projeft, he would have recovered 
a whole province which lay under water; and have made 
the river more navigable, and confequently of greater fcrvice 
to the Babylonians, by turning it all again into its channel 
as before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length of thirty 
furlongs (a league and a half) was flopped by difficulties owing 
to the nature of the foil; and the death of this prince, which 
happened foon after 

others he had formed. A fupreme caufe, unknown to men, 
prevented its execution. The real obftaclc to the fucccfs of 
it, was the curfe which God had pronounced ngainft this 
city; an anathema which no human power could divertor 
retard. 1 “ I will cut off from Babylon the name and rem¬ 
nant,had the Lord of hofts fworn above three hundred 
years before: “ I will alfo make it a poffcflion for the bittern, 
and pools of water: and I will fweep it with the Befoul of 
deftru€Hon— u It fliali never be inhabited, neither fhali it be 


put an end to this projeft, and feveral 


i Ifu. c, 14. ver, 23^ 


k Chap, 13, ver, 20. 
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dwelt in from generation to generation—neither (hall the 
Ihepherds make their fold there.” Heaven and earth would 
fooner have paffed away, than Alexander’s defign been 
put in execution. No river was now to flow by Babylon; 
the places round it were to be overflowed and changed intp 
uninhabitable fens; it was to be rendered inacceffible, by the 
prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, as well 
as the country about it, were to be covered with ftagnated 
waters, which would make all accefs to it imprafticable. 
* Thus it now lies; and all things were to confpire to reduce 
it to this dejefled Hate, in order that the prophecy might be 
completely fulfilled; 1 “ For the Lord of hofts hath pur¬ 
posed, and who fhall difannul it? And his hand is ftretched 
out, and who fhall turn it back?” Nothing fhows more 
evidently the ftrength and weight of this invincible curie, 
than the efforts of the moft powerful prince that ever reign¬ 
ed; a prince, the mofl obftinate that ever was, with regard 
to the carrying on his projefts; a prince, of whofc enter- 
prifes none had ever mifcarried; and who failed in this 
only, though it didnotfeem fo difficult as the reft. 

Another defign which Alexander meditated, and had mofl 
at heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes 
had dcmolifhed it in his return from Greece, and it had 
lain in ruins ever fince. Now Alexander was refolved, 
not only to rebuild it, but even to raife a much more mag¬ 
nificent temple. Accordingly, he had caufed all the rubbifh 
to be removed; and finding that the Magi, to whofc care 
he had left this, went on but llowly, he made his foldiers 
work. Notwithftanding ten thoufand of them were daily 
employed at it, for two months fucceflivcly, the work 
was not finifhed at the death of this prince, fo prodigious 
were its ruins. 1,1 When it came to the turn of the Jewifh 
foldiers, who were in his army, to work as the reft had 
done, they could not be prevailed upon to give their aftift- 
ancc; but excufed themfclvcs with faying, that as idolatry 
was forbid by the tenets of their religion, they therefore 
were not allowed to affift in building of a temple, defigned 
for idolatrous worfhip; and accordingly not one lent a hand 


1 lia, c!i. 14. vcr. zy. m Jofcpluis contra Appion. lib. i. cap. 8. 
* See what is fold on this fubjecl in tliohiftory of Cyrus. 
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on this occafion. They were punifhed for difobedience, but 
all to no pttrpofe; fo that, at laft, Alexander admiring their 
perfeverance, difcharged, and fent them home. This delicate 
refolution of the Jews is a Ieffon to many Chriftians, as it 
teaches them, that they are not allowed to join or aflift in 
the commiffion of an aftion that is contrary to the law 
of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the condu£i of Providence 
on this occafion. God had broke to pieces, by the hand 
of his fervant Cyrus, the idol Bel us, the god who rivalled 
the Lord of Ifrael: he afterwards caufed Xerxes to demolifh 
his temple* Thefe firft blows which the Lord ftruck at 
Babylon, were fomany omens of its total ruin; and it was 
as impoffible for Alexander to complete the re-building of 
this temple, as for Julian, fome centuries after, to reftore 
that of Jerufalem. 

Although Alexander employed himfelfin the works above 
mentioned, during his flay in Babylon, he fpent the greateii 
part of his time in fuch pleafures as that city afforded; and 
one would conclude, that the chief aim, both of his occu¬ 
pations and diverfions, was to ftupify himfelf, and to drive 
from his mind the melancholy and afflifting ideas of an 
impending death, with which he was threatened by all the 
prediftions of the Magi and other foothfayers; for though, 
in certain moments, he feemed not to regard the various 
notices which had been given him, he was however ferioufly 
affe&ed with them inwardly; and thefe gloomy refleftions 
were for ever returning to his mind. They terrified him at 
laft to fuch a degree, that whenever the mod infignificant 
thing happened (if ever fo little extraordinary and unufual) 
his imagination fwelled it immediately to a prodigy, and in¬ 
terpreted it into an unhappy omen. The palace was now 
filled with facrifices, with perfons whofe office was to per¬ 
form- expiations and purifications, and with others who 
pretended to prophecy. It was certainly a fpeftacle worthy 
a philofophic eye, to fee a prince, at whofe nod the world 
trembled, abandoned to the ftrongeft terrors; fo true is it, 
fays Plutarch, that if the contempt of the gods, and the 
incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor believe any 


■* Cod gives him this name in Ifuiali. 
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thing, be a great misfortune, the fuperllitious man, whofe 
foul is a prey to the moft abjeft fears, the moil ridiculous 
follies, is equally unhappy. It is plain that God, by a juft 
judgment, took a pleafure in degrading, before all ages 
and nations, and in finking lower 'than the condition of the 
vulgar, the man who had affe&ed to fet hirafelf above hu¬ 
man nature, and equal himfelf to the Deity. This prince 
bad fought, in all his aflions, that vain glory of conquefts * 
which men moft admire; and to which they affix, more 
than to any thing elfe, the idea of grandeur: and God 
delivers him up to a ridiculous fuperftition, which virtuous 
men of good fenfe and underftanding defpifc moft, and than 
which nothing can be more weak or groveling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever folemnizing new fefti- 
vals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which he quaffed 
•with his ufual intemperance. After having fpent a whole 
night in Cuioufing, a fecond was propofed to him. He met 
accordingly, and there were twenty guefts at table. He 
drank to the health of every perfon in company, and then 
pledged them feverally. After this, calling for Hercules’s 
cup, which held fix bottles, it was filled, when he poured 
it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the company. 
Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged him again, in the 
fame furious bumper. He had no fooner fwallowed it, but 
he fell upon the floor. “ Here then,” cries * Seneca, (de-’ 
fcribing the fatal effefts of drunkennefs) “ is this hero; 

“ invincible to all the toils of prodigious marches, to the' 
u dangers of fieges and combats, to the moft violent ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold; here he lies, conquered by his 
“ intemperance, and {truck to the earth by the fatal cup of 
“ Hercules.” 

In this condition he was feifed with a violent fever, and 
carried half dead‘to his palace. The fever continued, though 
with fome good intervals, in which he gave the neceffary 
orders for the failing of the fleet, and the marching of his 
land-forces, being perfuaded lie Ihould foon recover. But 
at lafl, finding himfelf paft all hopes, and his voice begin- 

• * Alexandrian tot Itinera , tot pv<clia , tot hi ernes, per (juas, <vl£la tmporum 
'hcormn^ue difjicultatv, tranjicrat, tot flu min a ex igmto cade/itia, tot maria tutum 
diml/n ton t in tern per ant la blbendl , ilk Uerculaueus acfa fallsftyp/m condidit, 

Senec. Epift, 83. 
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ning to fail, he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to 
Perdiccas, with orders to convey his corpfe to the temple 
of Ammon. 

Notwithftanding * his great weaknefs, he however ftruggled 
with death, and raifing himfelf upon his elbow, prefented 
liis foldiers (to whom he could not refufe this lafl teftimony 
of friendfhip) his dying hand to kifs. After this, his prin, 
cipal courtiers aflcing to whom he left the empire; he an- 
fwered, “ To the mo ft worthy;” adding, that he forefaw the 
decifion of this would give occafion to ftrange funeral games 
after his deceafe. And Perdiccas, inquiring further at what 
time they fhould pay him divine honours; he replied, “ When 
you are happy.' 5 Thefe were his lafl words, and foon after 
he expired. He was thirty-two years and eight months old, 
of which he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of 
the fpring, the firft year of the CXIVth Olympiad. 

No one, fays Plutarch and Arrian, fufpefied then that 
Alexander had been poifoned; and yet it is at this time thit 
fuch reports generally prevail. But the ftate of his body 
proved that he did not die that way; for all his chief officers 
difagreeing among themfelves, the corpfe, though it lay quite 
negle&ed for feveral days in Babylon, which Hands in a hot 
climate, did not fhow the leaft fymptoms of putrefa&ion. 
The true poifon which brought him to his end was wine, 
which has killed many thoufands befides Alexander. It was 
neverthelefs believed afterwards, that this prince had been 
poifoned by the treachery of Antipater's fons: that Callander, 
the eldeft of them, brought the t poifon from Greece; that 
Iolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal draught into 
Alexander’s cup, of which he was the bearer; and that he 
cunningly chofe the time of the great feaft mentioned before, 
in order that the prodigious quantity of wine he then drank, 


* Qjianjuam 'violent! a tttorbi dilalcbatury in cub hunt tauten cre&ttSy dex leant 
otnnibusy qui earn comittgcre vellent , ponrxit . Qttis an tan Warn ofcuhri non 
currerety qua jam fata opprejjdy max inti exercitus complexity humanitatc quant 
fpiritu vividiofCy fuffeit P Val. Max. I. v. c. 1. 

+ It is pretended that this poifpn was an extremely cold water, which 
difttlls drop by drop, from a rock in Arcadia, called Nonacris. Very little of 
it falls { and it is fo vaftly fharp, that it corrodes whatever vcflel receives 
it, thofe excepted which arc made of a mule's hoof. Wo arc told, tlmf* 1 * 
it was brought for this horrid purpofe from Greece to Babylon, in u veiVel of 
the latter fort. 
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might conceal the true caufe of his death. The ftate of An¬ 
tipater’s affairs, at that time, gave fome grounds for this 

fufpicion. He wasperfuaded that he had been recalled with 

no other view than to ruin him, becaufe of his mal-admini- 

ftration during his vice-royalty; and it was not altogether 

improbable, that he commanded his fons to commit a crime, 

which would fave his own life, by taking away that of his 

fovereign. An undoubted circumftance is, that he could * 

never wafh out this ftain; and that as long as he lived, the 

Macedonians detefted him as a traitor who had poifoned 

their king. Ariftotle was alfo fufpe&ed, but with no great 

foundation. 

Whether Alexander loft his life by poifon, or by exceflive 
drinking, it is furprifing to fee the prediftion of the Magi 
and foothfayers, with regard to his dying in Babylon, fo 
exa&ly fulfilled. It is certain and indifputable, that God has 
referved to himfelf only the knowledge of futurity ; and if 
the foothfayers and oracles have fometimes foretold things 
which really came to pafs, they could do it no other way 
than by their impious correfpondence with devils, who by 
their penetration and natural fagacity, find out feveral me, 
thods whereby they dive to a certain degree into futurity, 
with regard to approaching events; and are enabled to make 
predictions, which though they appear above the reach of 
human underftanding, are yet not above that of malicious 
fpirits of darknefs. The knowledge * thofe evil fpirits have 
of all the circumftances which precede and prepare an event; 
the part they frequently bear in it, by infpiring fuch of 
the wicked as are given up to them, with the thoughts and 
defire of doing certain aftions, and committing certain crimes; 
an infpiration to which they arc fure thofe wicked perfons 
will confent: by thefe things, devils are enabled to forefee 
and foretell certain particulars. They, indeed, often miftakc 
in their conjectures, but + God alfo fometimes permits them 
to fucceed in them, in order to punifh the impiety of thofe, 


* Dee moves perverfis (folent) malefaSia fuadcn\ de quorum mart bus certifunt 
(juod Jmt els tali a fnude ut!bus confenfuri. S undent autern mins & invijibilibns 
modis. s. August, clo Divinat. Daemon, p. 509. 

Facile ejl & non incongruum , ut omnipatens & jtjhts , ad corum pun am 
yuibus ijia pnedicuntur—occulto appamtu ini nijiert ovum fuornni ct'uun fpiritibus 
tail bus a I i quid divinathnis iniper tint. S, Auo, dc Div. Q use ft. ad Simplie. 

f n* Qusuft, 3, 
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who, in contradiXion to his commands, inquire their fate 
of fuch lying fpirits. 

The moment that Alexander’s death was known, the whole 
palace echoed with cries and groans. The vanquished'be¬ 
wailed him with as many tears as the viXors. The grief 
for his death occafioning the remembrance of his many 
good qualities, all his faults were forgotten. The Perfians 
declared him to have been the moil juft, the kindeft fove. 
reign that ever reigned over them; the Macedonians the beft, 
the moft valiant prince in the univerfe; and all exclaimed 
againft the gods, for having envioufly bereaved mankind of 
him, in the flower of his age, and the height of his fortune. 
The Macedonians imagined they faw Alexander, with a firm 
and intrepid air, ftill lead them on to battle, befiege cities, 
climb walls, and reward fuch as had diftinguifhed themfelves.- 
They then reproached themfelves for having refufed him 
divine honours; and confeffed they had been ungrateful and 
impious, for bereaving him of a name he fojuftly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, 
they turned their whole thoughts and reflexions on them, 
felves, and on the fad condition to which they were reduced 
by Alexander’s death. They confidered, that they were on 
the farther fide (with refpeX to Macedonia) of the Euphrates, 
without a leader to head them; and furrounded with ene- 
mies, who abhorred their new yoke. As the king died 
without nominating his fucceffor, a dreadful futurity pre- 
fented itfdf to their imagination; and exhibited nothing but 
divifions, civil wars, and a fatal neceffity of ftill fhedding 
their blood, and of opening their former wounds, not to 
conquer Afia, but only to give a king to it; and to raife 
to the throne perhaps fomemcan officer or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined* merely to Babylon, 
but fpread over all the province; and the news of it foon 
reached Darius’s mother. One of her daughters was with 
her, who being ftill inconfolablc for the death of Hephaeflion 
her hufband, the fight of the public calamity recalled all her 
private woes. But Syfigambis bewailed the feveral mis¬ 
fortunes of her family; and this new aftliXion awaked the 
remembrance of all its former fuflerings. One would have 
thought that Darius was but juft dead, and that this unfortu¬ 
nate mother folcmnized the funeral of two fons at the fame 
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time. She wept the living no lefs than the dead: “ who 
now,” would (he fay, “ will take care of my daughters; 
Where fhall we find another Alexander?” She would fancy 
fhe faw them again reduced to a Hate of captivity, and that' 
they had loft their kingdom a fecond time; but with this 
difference, that now Alexander was gone, they had no refuge 
left. At laft, fhe funk under her grief. This princefs, 
who had borne with patience the death of her father, her 
hufband, of fourfcore of her brothers, who were murdered 
in one day by Ochus, and, to fay all in one word, that of 
Darius her fon, and the ruin of her family ; though fhe had, 
I fay, fubmitted patiently to all thefe lofTes, flic however 
had not ftrength of mind fufficient to fupport herfelf after 
the death of Alexander. She would not take any fuftenance, 
and ftarved herfelf to death, to avoid her furviving this laft 
calamity. 

* After Alexander’s death, great contentions arofe among 
the Macedonians, about appointing him a fucceffor, of 
which I fhall give an account in its proper place. After 
feven days fpent in confufion and difputes, it was agreed that 
Arideus, baftard brother to Alexander, fhould be declared 
king, and that in cafe Roxana, who was eight months gone 
with child, fhould be delivered of a fon, he fhould fhare the 
throne in conjun&ion with Arideus, and that Perdiccas 
fhould have the care of both; for Arideus was a weak man, 
and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the king’s 
corpfe after their manner. Arideus was appointed to convey 
it to the temple of Jupitcr-Ammon. "Two whole years 
were employed in preparing for this magnificent funeral, 
which made Olympias bewail the fate of her fon, who 
having had the ambition to rank himfelf among the gods, 
was fo long deprived of burial, a privilege allowed to the 
mcanefl of mortals. 


n ASlian 1 , xiii, c. 30 . 
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Sect. XIX. The judgment we are to form of Alexander* 


HHHE reader would not be fatisfied, if, after having given 
A a detail of Alexander’s a&ions, I fhould not take notice 
of the judgment we are to form of them; efpeoially as atu 
ihors have entirely differed in their opinions, with regard 
to the merits of this prince. Some have applauded him with 
a kind of extafy, as the model of a perfeft hero, which opi¬ 
nion feems to have prev iled: others, on the contrary, have 
reprefented him in fuch colours, as at leaf! fully, if not 
quite eclipfe, the fplendour of his viflories. 

This diverfity of fentiments denotes that of Alexander’s 
qualities 

and vices, were never more equally blended, than in * the 
prince whofe hiftory we have written. But this is not all; 
for Alexander appears very different, according to the times 
or feafons in which we confider |iim, as Livy has very juftly 
obferved. In the inquiry he makes concerning the fate of 
Alexander’s arms, fuppofing he had turned them towards 
Italy, he t difeovers in him a kind of double Alexander; 
the one wife, temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but at 
the fame time prudent and circumfpeft: the other immerfed 
in all the wantonnefs of an haughty profperity; vain, proud, 
arrogant, fiery; foftened by delights, abandoned to intem¬ 
perance and exceffes; in a word, refembling Darius rather 
than Alexander; and having made the Macedonians dege¬ 
nerate into all the vices of the Perfians, by the new turn of 
mind, and the new manners he affumed after his conquefts. 


; and it mull be confeffed, that good and evil, virtues 


I fhall have an eye to this plan, in the account I am now 
to give of Alexander’s chara&er, and fhall confider it under 
two afpe&s, and in a manner, two aeras; fir ft, from his youth 
till the battle of Ulus, and the fiege of Tyre, which followed 
foon after; and fecondly, from that viftory to his death. 
The former will exhibit to us great qualities with few de- 


* Lux in hi) induJlAa; comitate , arrogant!a ; malts bon if quo art thus nttxtus. 
Tacit. 

f Et loquhnur do Alexandro tiondum vterfo fccundh rebus , quay urn nemo i n tole¬ 
rant i or fuit, Qtti ft cx babitu nov<t> fortune nov/que, ut ita die ant, ingenii % quod 
Jib! vifior induefat^ JpeSletu)\ Dario mtgh Jitnilis quant Alexandro in It a!him 
venijj'oty & oxomtum Macedonia: oblitum % dogenmut tent quo jam in P of arum mat 
a dduxijfct, L iv. U x. n. \ 8. 
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fe£ls (according to the idea the heathens had of thefe); the 
fecond will reprefent to us enormous vices; and, notwith- 
Handing the fplendour of fo many vi&ories, very little trtle 
and folid merit, even with regard to warlike affions, a few 
battles excepted, in which he fuftained his reputation. 

FIRST PART. 

We are firft to acknowledge and admire, in Alexander, 
a happy difpofition, cultivated and improved by an excellent 
education. He had a great, noble, and generous foul. ° He 
delighted in bellowing and doing fervice, qualities he had 
acquired in his infant years. A young lad, whofe bufinefs 
it was to gather up and throw the balls when he played at 
tennis, to whom he had given nothing, taught him a good 
lelfon on that fubjeft. As he always threw the ball to 
the other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to him, 
“ And am I then to have no ball ?” “ No, Sir,” replied the 
lad, “ you do not afk me for it.” This witty and ready 
anfwer gave great fatisfaciion to the prince, who fell a 
laughing, and afterwards was very liberal to him. After this, 
there was no occafion to excite him to a£ls of generofity; for 
he would be quite angry with fuch as refuled them at his 
hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on this head, 
he told him by letter, “ that he would no longer be his 
friend, in cafe he refufed to accept of his favours.” 

Alexander, as if he had been fenfible of the mighty things 
to which he was born, endeavoured to fhine on all occafions, 
and appear more confpicuous than any other perfon. No 
one was ever fired with fo flrong a love for glory; and it is 
well known, that ambition, which is confidered by Chriftians 
as a great vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great 
virtue. It was that which made Alexander fupport with 
courage all the toils and fatigues neccflary ior thofe who 
would diftinguifh thcmfelves in the cxercifes both of body 
and mind. He was accuftomed very early to a fober, hard, 
plain way of life, uncorruptcd with luxury or delicacy of 
any kind; a way of life highly advantageous to young 

foldiers. 
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I do not know whether any prince in the world had a 
nobler education than Alexander. He was very converfant 
in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole circle of arts, 
and the moll abftrafted and moll fublime fciences. How 
happy was he in meeting with fo great a preceptor! None but 
an Ariftotle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to find 
the difciple pay fo illuftrious a teftimony in refpeft to his 
mafler, by declaring he was more indebted to him, in one 
fenfe, than to his father. A man who thinks and fpeaks in 
this manner, muff be fully fenfible of the great advantages of 
a good education. 

The effefts of this were foon feen. Is it poflible for us 
to admire too much the great folidity and judgment which 
this young prince difeovered in his conversation with the 
Perfian ambaffadors? His early wifdom, whilft, in his youth, 
he afted as regent during his father’s abfence, and pacified 
the feuds which had broken out in Macedonia? His courage 
and bravery at the battle of Chasronea, in which he fo glori- 
oufly diftinguifhed himfelf ? 

It is a pain to me, to fee him wanting in refpeft to his 
father at a banquet, and employing fevere, infulting ex- 
preffions on that occafion. It is true, indeed, that the affront 
which Philip put upon Olympias, his mother, in divorcing 
her, tranfported him in a manner out of himfelf; but ftill no 
pretence, no injuftice or violence, can either juftify or ex- 
cufe fuch ufage to a father and a king. 

p He afterwards difeovered more moderation, when, on 
occafion of the infolent and feditious difeourfes held by his 
foldiers in an infurreftion, he faid, “ That nothing was 
more royal, than for a man to hear with calmnefs himfelf 


ill fpoken of, at the time he is doing good.” It has been 
obferved, that the great prince of q Conde did not think any 
thing more worthy of admiration in this* conqueror, than 
the noble haughtinefs with which he fpoke to the rebellious 
foldiers, who refilled to follow him: “ Go,” fays he, “ un¬ 
grateful, bafe wretches, and proclaim in-your country that 


you have abandoned your king among nations who will obey 
him better than you.” “ Alexander (fays that prince) aban- 
u doried by his own troops among Barbarians, who were not 
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“ yet completely conquered, believes himfelf fo worthy of 
“ commanding over others, that he did not think men could 
“ refufe to obey him. Whether he were in Europe or in 
“ Afia, among Greeks or Perfians, it was the fame to him. 
c< He fancied, that wherever he found men, he found fub~ 

Alexander’s patience and moderation, which I 
took notice of at firft, are no lefs wonderful. 

The firft years of his reign are perhaps the moil glorious 
of his life. That at twenty years of age, he was able to 
appeafe the inteftine feuds which raged in the kingdom; 
that he either crufhed or fubje&ed foreign enemies, and 
thofe of the mod formidable kind; that he difarmed Greece, 
moft of the nations whereof had united againft him; and 
that in lefs than three years, he fhould have enabled himfelf 
to execute fecurely thofe plans his father had fo wifely pro- 
jefted; all this fuppofes a prefence of mind, a ftrength of 
foul, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, a 
confummate prudence; qualities which form the chara&er of 
the true hero. 

This ehara&er he fupported in a wonderful manner, 
during the whole courfe of his expedition againft Darius, 
till the time mentioned by us. r Plutarch very juftly admires 
the bare plan of it, as the moft heroic a& that ever was. 
He formed it the very inftant he afcendcd the throne, look¬ 
ing upon this defign, in fome meafure, as a part of what he 
inherited from his father. When fcarce twenty years old, 
furrounded with dangers both within and without his king¬ 
dom, finding his treafury drained and incumbered with debts, 
•'to the amount of two hundred * talents, which his father had 
contra&ed; having an army which was greatly inferior in 
number to that of the Perfians: in this condition, Alexander 
already turns his eyes towards Babylon and Sufa, and pro- 
pofes no lefs a conqueft than that of fo vaft an empire. 

Was this the effeff of the pride and rafhnefs of youth? 
afks Plutarch. Certainly not, replies that author. No man 
ever formed a warlike enterprife with fo great preparations, 
and fuch mighty fuccours, by which I underftand (continues 
Plutarch) magnanimity, prudence, temperance, and courage; 

p Plut. de fomm. Alex, Orat. I. p. 307. 
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preparations and aids, with which philofophy fupplied him, 
and which he thoroughly ftudied; fo that we may affirm, 
that he was as much indebted for his conqueft to the leffons 
of Ariftotle his mafter, as to the inftru6tians of Philip his 
father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of war, 
Alexander’s enterprife muft naturally be fuccefsful. Such 
an army as his, though not a very great one, confifting of 
Macedonians and Greeks, that is, of the beft troops at that 
time in the world; and trained up to war during a long courfe 
of years, inured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy 
experience to all the exercifes of fieges and battles, animated 
by the remembrance of their pafl vi&ories, by the hopes 
of an immenfe booty, and more fo, by their hereditary and 
irreconcileable hatred to the Ferfians; fuch an army, I fay, 
headed by Alexander, was almoft fure of conquering an 
army, compofed, indeed, of infinite numbers of men, but of 
few foldiers. 

The fwiftnefs of the execution was anfwerable to the 
wifdom of the projeft. After having gained the affeftion 
of all his generals and officers by an unparalleled liberality; 
and all his foldiers by an air of goodnefs, affability, and 
even familiarity, which, fo far from debafing the majefty 
of a prince, adds to the refpeft which is paid him fuch a 
zeal and tendernefs, as is proof againft all things: after 
this, I fay, the next thing to be done, was, to aftonifli his 
enemies by bold enterprifcs, to terrify them by examples 
of feverity; and, laflly, to win them by afts of humanity and 
clemency. He fucceeded wonderfully in thefe. The paf- 
fage of the Granicus, followed by a famous viftory; the 
two celebrated fieges of Miletus and Halicarnaffus, fhowed 
Afia a young conqueror, to whom no part of military know¬ 
ledge was unknown. The razing of the laft city to the very 
foundations, fprcad an univerfal terror; but the allowing 
all tliofe the enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws, 
who fubmitted chearfuily, made the world believe, that the 
conqueror had no other view than to make nations happy, 
and to procure them an eafy and lafting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himfelf, when covered with 
Aveat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a gay, 
juvenile aftion, unworthy of his dignity; but we muft not 
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judge of it from the manners of the prefent age. The 
ancients, all whofe exercifes were relative to thofe of war, 
accuftomed themfelves early to bathing and fwimming. It 
is well known, that, in Rome, the fons of the nobility, after 
having heated themfelves in the Campus Martius, with run¬ 
ning, wreftling, and hurling the javelin, ufed to plunge into 
the Tyber, which runs by that city. By thefe exercifes they 
enabled themfelves to pafs rivers and lakes in an enemy’s 
country; for thofe are never crofted, but after painful marches, 
and after having been long expofed to the fun-beams, which, 
with the weight of the foldiers’ arms, muft neceflarily make 
them fweat. Hence we may apologife for Alexander’s bath¬ 
ing himfelf in a river, which had like to have been fatal to 
him, efpecially as he might not know that the waters of it were 
fo exceffive cold. 

The two battles of Iflus and Arbela, with the fiege of Tyre, 
one of the moft famous of antiquity, entirely proved that 
Alexander pofleffed all the qualities which form the great 
foldier; as Ikill in making choice of a field of battle; fucha 
prefence of mind in the heat of a£lion, as is necelfary for 
the giving out proper orders; a courage and bravery, which 
the moft evident dangers only animated; an impetuous afti- 
vity, tempered and guided by fuch a prudent refervednefs, as 
will not fuffer the hero to be carried away by an indifcreet 
ardour; laftly, fuch a refolution and conftancy, as is neither 
difconcerted by unforefeen obftacles, nor difcouraged by diffi¬ 
culties, though feemingly infurmountable, and which know 
no other bounds or iflue but viftory. 

Hiftorians have obferved a great * difference between Alex¬ 
ander and his father, in their manner of making war. Stra¬ 
tagem, and even knavery, were the prevailing arts of Philip, 
who always a£ted fecretly, and in the dark; but his fon pur- 
fued his fchemes with more candour, and without difguife. 
The one endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the 
other to fubdue them by force of arms. The former dif- 
covered more art, the latter had a greater foul. 1 Philip did 

Vol. V. S 
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not look upon any methods, which conduce to conqueft, as 
ignominious; but Alexander could never prevail with him¬ 
felf'to employ treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured to draw 
over the ableft of all Darius’s generals; but then he employed 
honourable means. When he marched near Memnon’s lands, 
he commanded his foldiers, upon the fevereft penalties, not 
to make the leaft havoc in them. His defign, by this condufl, 
was either to gain him over to his fide, or to make the Perfians 
■fufpeft his fidelity. 1 Memnon alfo delighted in behaving 
with generofity towards Alexander; and hearing a foldier 
fpeak ill of that prince: “ I did not take thee into my pay,” 
fays that general, ftriking him with his javelin, “ to fpeak in- 
jurioufly of that prince, but to fight againft him.” 

The circumftance which raifes Alexander above mo ft con¬ 
querors, and, as it were, above himfelf, is the ufe he made of 
viftory after the battle of Iffus. This is the moft beautiful 
incident in his life: is the point of fight in which it is his in- 
tereft to be confidered, and it is impoflible for him not to 
appear truly great in that view. By the vi&ory of Iffus, he 
had poffelfed himfelf, not only of Darius’s perfon, but alfo 
of his empire. Not only Syfigambis, that king’s mother was 
his captive; but alfo his wife and daughters, princefTes whofe 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Afia.— u Alexander was 
in the bloom of life, a conqueror, free, and not yet engaged 
in the bands of marriage, as an author obferves of the firft 
Scipio Africanus, on a like occafion: neverthelefs, his camp 
was, to tliofe princefTes, afacred afylum, or rather a temple, 
in which their chaftity was fecured, as under the guard of 
virtue itfelf, and fo highly revered, that Darius, in his ex¬ 
piring moments, hearing the kind treatment they had met 
with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and wifh fuccefs to fo wife and generous a conqueror, 
who governed his paflions fo abfolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander’s good qualities, I muft 
not omit one rarely found among the great, and which never- 
thclefs does honour to human nature, and makes life happy: 
this is, his being informed by a foul capable of a tender friend- 
fhip; his opennefs, truth, perfeverance, and humility, in fo 

1 Pint, in Apoph. j>. 174. 
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exalted a fortune, which generally confiders itfelfonly, makes 
its grandeur confift in humbling all things around it, and is 
better pleafed with fervile wretches, than with free, fincere 
friends. 

Alexander endeared himfelf to his officers and foldiers; 
treated them with the greateft familiarity; admitted them to 
his table, his exercifes, and converfations; was deeply troubled 
for them when involved in any calamity, grieved for them 
when fick, rejoiced at their recovery, and lhared in whatever 
befel them. We have examples of this in Hephzeftion, in 
Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many others. A prince of real 
merit, does no ways debafe his dignity, by fuch a familiarity 
and condefcenfion; but, on the contrary, is more beloved and 
refpefted upon that very account. Every man of a tall 
ftature, does not fcruple to put himfelf upon a level with the 
reft of mankind, well knowing that he fhall over-top them all. 
It is the intereft of truly diminutive perfons only, not to vie 
in ftature with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, becaufe they were fenfible 
he was beforehand with them in affeftion. This circumftance 
made the foldiers ftrongly defirous to pleafe him, and fired 
them with intrepidity; hence they were always ready to exe¬ 
cute all his orders, though attended with the greateft difficulties 
and dangers: this made them fubmit patiently to the fevereft 
hardships, and threw them into the deepeft affliffion, whenever 
they happened to give him any room for difcontent. 

In this pifture which has been given of Alexander, what 
was wanting to complete his glory? Military virtue has been 
exhibited in its utmoft fplendour: goodnefs, clemency, mode¬ 
ration, and wifdom, have crowned it, and added fuch a luftre, 
as greatly enhances its value. Let us fuppofe, that Alexander, 
to fecure his glory and his viftorics, flops fliort in his career; 
that he himfelf checks his ambition, and raifes Darius to the 
throne, with the fame hand that had difpoflefled him ol it; 
makes. Afia Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and in¬ 
dependent of Perfia; that he declares himfelf proteflorof all 
the cities and ftates of Greece, in no other view than to fecure 
their liberties, and the enjoyment of their refpeftive laws and 
cufloms; that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and there, 
contented with the lawful bounds of his empire, makes all 
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his glory and delight confift in rendering his people happy, 
in procuring it abundance of all things, in feeing the laws put 
in execution, and making juitice flourifh; in caufing virtue 
to be had in honour, and in endearing himfelf to his fubje&s: 
in fine, that now become, by the terror of his arms, and 
much more fo by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of 
the whole world, he fees himfelf, in fome meafure, the arbiter 
of all nations, and exercifes, over the minds of men, fuch 
an empire, as is infinitely more lafting and honourable than 
that which is founded on fear only: fuppofing all this to have 
happened, Alexander would have been as great, as glorious, 
as good a prince as ever blefled mankind. 

To the forming fo great a charafter, a greatnefs of foul, 

and a moil refined tafte for true glory, are required, fuch as 

is feldom met with in hiftory. Men generally do not * con- 

fider, that the glory which attends the moil ihining conquefts, 

is greatly inferior to the reputation of a prince, who has de- 

fpifed and trampled upon ambition, and known how to give 

bounds to univerfal power. But Alexander was far from 
poffefling thefe happy qualities. His uninterrupted felicity, 

that never experienced adverfe fortune, intoxicated and 
changed him to fuch a degree, that he no longer appeared the 
fame man; and I do not remember that ever the poifon of 
profperity had a more fudden or more forcible effcft than 
upon him. 


SECOND PART. 

From the fiege of Tyre,, which was foon after the battle 
of IfTus, in which Alexander difplayed all the courage and 
abilities of a great warrior, we fee the virtues and noble 
qualities of this prince degenerate on a fudden, and make 
way for the greateft vices and moft brutal paffions. If we 
fometimes, through the excefles to which he abandons him- 
felf, perceive fome bright rays of humanity, gentlenefs, and 
moderation, thefe are the effefrs of a happy difpofition, 
which, not being quite extinguiflted by vice, is however 
governed by it. 

% 
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Was ever enterprife more wild and extravagant, than that 
of crofting the fandy defarts of Lybia: of expofing his army 
to the danger of perifhing with third and fatigue; of inter¬ 
rupting the courfe of his victories, and giving his enemy time 
to raife a new army, merely for the fake of marching fo far, 
in order to get himfelf named the fon of Jupiter Ammon; and 
purchafe, at fo dear a rate, a title which could only render 
him contemptible ? 

x How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always in his 
letters, after Darius’s defeat, the Greek word, which fignifies 
health 9 * except in thofe he wrote to Phocion and Antipater! 
As if this title, becaufe employed by other men, could have 
degraded a king, who is obliged by his office to procure, at 
leaft to wifh, all his fubjefts the enjoyment of the felicity im¬ 
plied by that word. 

Of all vices, none is fo groveling; none fo unworthy, not 
only of a prince, but of a man of honour, • as drunkennefs; 
its bare name is intolerable, and ftrikes us with horror. How 
infamous a pleafure is it, to fpend whole days and nights in 
caroufing, to continue thefe excefles for weeks together; to 
pride one's felf in exceeding other men in intemperance, and 
to endanger one’s life in no other view than to gain fuch a 
viftory! Not to mention the infamous enormities that attend 
thefe debauches, how greatly (hocking is it to hear the frantic 
difcourfes of a fon, who, being intoxicated with the fumes 
of wine, induftrioufly drives to defame his father, to fully 
his glory, and, loft to all lhaine, prefer himfelf to him? 
Drunkennefs is only the occafion, not the caufe, of thefe ex- 
Celfes. It betrays the fentiments of the heart, but does not 
place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his viftories, 
greedy and infatiable of praife, intoxicated with the mighty 
idea he entertained of his own merit, jealous of, and defpi- 
fing all mankind, has the power in his fober moments to con¬ 
ceal his fentiments; but no fooner is he ir*« sxicated, than he 
fhows himfelf to be what he really is. 

What dial! we fay of his barbaroufly murdering an old 
friend ; who, though indifereet and rafli, was yet his friend? 
Of the death of the moft honeft man in all his court, whofe 
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only crime was his refufing to pay him divine homage ? Of 
the execution of two of his principal officers, who were con¬ 
demned, though nothing could be proved againfl them, and 
on the flighted fufpicions ? 

, I pafs over a great many other vices, which Alexander, 
according to mod hiftorians, gave into, and which are not to 
be juftified : to fpeak of him, therefore, only as a warrior 
and a conqueror; qualities in which he is generally confi- 
dered, and which have gained him the eileem of all ages and 
nations; all we now have to do, is, to examine whether this 
eiteem be fo well grounded as is generally fuppofed. 

. .1 have already obferved, that, to the battle of Iffus and the 
fiege of Tyre inclufively, it cannot be denied but that Alex¬ 
ander was a great warrior and an illuftrious general. But yet 
I doubt very much, whether, during thefe firft years of his 
exploits, he ought to be confidered in a more confpicuous 
light than his father: whofe aftions, though not fo dazzling, 

u e as much applauded by good judges, and thofe of 
the military profeffion. Philip, at hisacceffion to the throne, 
ipundall things unfettled. He himfelf was obliged to lay the 
foundations of his own fortune, and was not fupported by the 
leafl foreign affiftance. He railed himfelf to the power and 
grandeur to which he afterwards attained. He was obliged 
to train up, not only his foldiers, but his officers; to inftruft 
them in all the military exercifes; to inure them to the fatigues 
of war; and to his care and abilities Macedonia owed the rife 
of the celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the beft troops the 
world had then ever feen, and to which Alexander owed all 
hi.s conquefls. Plow many obftacles flood in Philip’s way, 
before he could po fiefs himfelf of the power which Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, had fuccellively exercifed over Greece! 
The Greeks, who were the bravefl and mod fagacious people 
in the univerfe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, 
till he acquired that title by wading through Teas of blood, 
and by gaining numberlefs conquefls over them. Thus we 
fee, that the way was prepared for Alexander’s executing his 
great dcfign; the plan whereof, and the moll excellent in- 
ftruftions relative to it, had been laid down to him by his 
father. Now, will it not appear a much eafier talk, to fubdue 
Afia with Grecian armies, than to fubjc£t the Greeks who 
had fo often triumphed over Afia? 
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But without carrying further the parrallel of Alexander 
with Philip, which all, who do not confider heroes according 
to the number of provinces they have conquered, but by the 
intrinfic value of their aflions, mull give in favour of the 
latter: what judgment are we to form of Alexander, after his 
triumph over Darius; and is it poffible to propofe him, during 
the latter part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation of 
thofc who afpire to the charafter of great foldiers and illufirious 
conquerors? 

In this inquiry, I fhall begin with that which is unani- 
moufly agreed, by all the writers on this fubjeft, to be the 
foundation of the folid glory of a hero; I mean the juftice 
of the war in which he engages, without which he is not a 
conqueror and a hero, but an ufurper and a robber. Alex¬ 
ander, in making Afia the feat of war, and turning his arms 
againft Darius, had a plaufible pretence for ft; becaufe the 
Perfians had been in all ages, and were at thatj time profeffed 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appointed 
generaliflimo, and whofe injuries he therefore might think 
himfelf juftly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had 
Alexander over the great number of nations, who did not 
know even the name of Greece, and had never done him the 
leaft injury ? The Scythian ambalfador fpoke very judicioufly, 
when he addreffed him in thefe words : “ What have we to do 
“ with thee? We never once fet our feet in thy country. 
“ Are not thofe who live in woods allowed to be ignorant of 
“thee, and the place from whence thou Cornell? Thou 
“ boaftefl, that the only defign of thy marching is to extirpate 
“ robbers; Thou thyfelf art the greatell robber in the world.” 
This is Alexander’s exaft charader, in which there is nothing 
to be rcje&ed. 


A pirate fpakc to him to the fame efTcft, and in ftronger 
terms. Alexander afked * him, what right he had to in felt 
the leas? “ The fame that thou haft,” replied the pirate with 


a generous liberty, “ to infell the univerfe: But becaufc I do 
“ this in a fmall fhip, I am called a robber; and becaufe thou 




* Eleganter & veraciter Alexandro illi Mag no comprebafus pi rut a rrfpondit . 
Nam cum idem rex homlncm interrogdjfety quid ei videretur ut mare ha beret infejhm ; 
lift, U herd coni u mac Id .• Qjtbd tibt\ in quit, ut or bent terra runt, Sed quia id ego 
txiguo navigio facio y lafro vocor; quia tu magna clajjt'% imperator, Rcfert Nonius 

Marc, ex Cicrr. 3. do rep. 
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“ a&eft the fame part with a great fleet, thou art entitled con* 
“ queror.” This was a witty and juft anfwer, fays y St. 
Auftin, who has preferved this fmall fragment of Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, and no 
reafonable man can doubt of its being fo, that every war, un¬ 
dertaken merely from the view of ambition, is unjuft; and 
that the prince who begins it, is guilty of all the fad confe- 
quences, and all the blood filed on that occafion : what idea 
ought we to form of Alexander’s laft conquefts ? Was ever 
ambition more extravagant, or rather more furious, than that 
of this prince? Come * from a little fpot of ground; and for¬ 
getting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, after he 
has far extended his conquefts; has fubdued, not only the 
Perfians, but alfo the Baflrians and Indians; has added king¬ 
dom to kingdom: after all this, I fay, he ftill finds himfelf 
pent up; and determined to force, if poflible, the barriers of 
riature, he endeavours to difcover a new world, and does not 
fcruple to facrifice millions of men to his ambition or curio- 
fity. It is related that + Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the 
philofopher’s telling him that there were an infinite number 
of worlds, wept to think that it would be impoflible for him 
to conquer them all, fince he had not yet conquered one. It 
is wrong in ;£ Seneca, to compare thefe pretended heroes, 
who have gained renown no otherwife than by the ruin of 
nations, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay wafte and 
deftroy all things; or to wild beafts who live merely by blood 
and (laughter? 


y St. Ault, dc Civ. Dei, I. iv. c. iv. 

* Agebat infelicem Alexandrian furor alicna dev aft andi, ad ignota mittebat 

.- Jam in unum regnum tnulta regna conjee it .* (or conge (fit) jam Graci Per - 

faqtte eundem tintent: jam ctiam a Dario libera nationes jugum accipiunt. Hie 
tauten, ultra Occantnn Solentque , indignatur ah Hercules Libcriqne veftigiis v\de¬ 
fiant fieflere t ipft naturae vim parat—ut ita dicam , ntundi clauftra perrumpit. 
Tanta eft ccecitas menti uni, & tanta initiorum fnor urn oblivio. life modo ignobilis 
anguli non fine controvcrfta Dorn in us, dsteflo fine terra ruin, per fuum rediturns 
orb cm, t rift is eft, Senec. Epilt. 94. & 119. 

t Alexandra peflits infatiabile laudis , qui Anaxarcbo—innumerabilcs Mundos 
effe referent i / Heu me, inquit, infer um, quod ne uno quidem adhuc pot it us fmn ■ 
Angufta homini pofteft 0 gloria fnit , qua Dcorum omnium domicilio fufecit, Vau 
Max. lib. viii. cap. 14. 

J Exit h gentium clari , non minoresfucre peftes mortal!uni, quam inumlatio—quam 
tmfa gratia, Senec. Nat. Qufcft. lib. iii. mPracfat. 
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Alexander, * paffionately fond of glory, of which he neither 
knew the nature nor juft bounds, prided himfelf upon tread¬ 
ing in the fteps of Hercules, and even in carrying his victo¬ 
rious arms farther than him. What refemblance was there, 
fays the fame Seneca, between that wife conqueror, and this 
frantic youth, who miftook his fuccefsful rafhnefs for merit 
and virtue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conquefts 
for himfelf. He over-ran the univerfe as the fubduer of 
monfters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the good, 
and the reftorer of peace by land and fea, Alexander, on 
the contrary, an unjuft robber from his youth, a cruel ravager 
of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, makes his 
happinefs and gloryxonfift in rendering himfelf formidable 
to all mortals, forgetting that not only the fierceft animals, 
but even the vileft, make themfelves feared by their poifons. 

But leaving this firft confideration, which reprefents con¬ 
querors to us as fo many fcourges fent by the wrath of heaven 
into the world to punifh the fins of it, let us proceed to exa¬ 
mine the laft conquefts, abftraftedly in themfelves, of Alex¬ 
ander, in order to fee what judgment we are to form of them. 

It muft be confefled, that the aflions of this prince diffufe a 
fplendour that dazzles and aftonifhes the imagination, which 
is ever fond of the great and marvellous. His enthufiaftic 
courage raifes and tranfports all who read his hiftory, as it 
tranfported himfelf. But ought we to give the name of 
bravery and valour to a boldnefs that is equally blind, rafh, 
and impetuous; a boldnefs void of all rule, that will never 
liften to the voice of reafon, and has no other guide than a 
fenfelefs ardour for falfe glory, and a wild defire of diftin- 
guilhing itfelf, be the methods ever fo unlawful? This cha¬ 
racter fuits only a military robber, who has no attendants; 
whofe life is only expofed ; and who for that reafon, may be 
employed in fome defperate aCtion : but is far otherwife with 
regard to a king, for he owes his life to all his army and his 

* Homo gloria dedttus, citjus me vat uy am nec modum wverat, Here ulis vtjligia 
fequens, ac fie ibi quldem rejifens ubi ilia defecerant, Qjfid till (VUrculi) Jhnlh* 
habebai vefanus adolefcevs, cut pro virtule crat fcelix tme'itas f Hercules nihil 
Jibi <vicit i orbem terrarum tranjivit , non con cup ifee ft doffed v i ndlcando. Qjdd vln - 
ceret malorunt hojlis, bonorum v index, terrarum marifque pacator ? At hie puvritia 
latro, genti unique vajlator , tarn hojlium per nicies qua in awicorutn , qui finnmum 
bon urn duccret terror} effe cun His mortal}bus; obi it us, non fnocijjhna taut urn fed 
‘gnav(//ima quoque animalia tirneri ob virus malum, SiiN£c. Uc Bencf, 1 . i. c, 13. 
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whole kingdom. If we except fome very rare occafions, on 
wiiich a prince is obliged to venture his perfon, and ffiarethe 
danger with his troops in order to preferve them; he ought to 
call to mind, that there is a great difference between a general 
and a private foldier. True valour is not defirous of difplay- 
ing itfelf, is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but is 
folely intent in preferving the army. It fleers equally between 
a fearful wifdom, that forefees and dreads all difficulties, and 
a brutal ardour, which induftrioufly purfues and confronts 
dangers of every kind. In a word, to form an accomplifhed 
general, prudence mud foften and direfl: the too fiery temper 
of valour; as this latter muft animate and warm the coldnefs 
and flownefs of prudence. 

Do any of thefe charafteriflics fuit Alexander ? When we 
perufe hiftory, and follow him to fieges and battles, we are 
perpetually alarmed for his fafety, and that of his army; and 
conclude every moment that they are upon the point of being 
deftroyed. Here we fee a rapid flood, which is going to 
draw in, and fwallow up the conqueror: there we behold a 
craggy rock, upon which he climbs, and perceives round 
him foldiers, either transfixed by the enemy’s darts, or thrown 
headlong by huge ftones into precipices. We tremble, when 
we perceive in a battle the axe juft ready to cleave his head; 
and much more, when we behold him alone in a fortrefs, 
whither his rafhnefs had thrown him, expofed to all the jave¬ 
lins of the enemy. Alexander was ever perfuaded. that mi¬ 
racles would be wrought in his favour, than which nothing 
could be more unreafonablc, as Plutarch obferves; for mira¬ 
cles do not always happen; and the gods at 1 aft arc weary ot 
guiding and preferving rafh mortals, who abufe the affiftance 
they afford them. 

* Plutarch, in a * treatife where he makes the culogium of 
Alexander, and exhibits him as an accomplifhed hero, gives 
a long detail of the feveral wounds he received in every part 
of his body; and pretends that the only defign of fortune, in 
thus piercing him with wounds, was to make his courage 
more confpicuous. A renowned warrior, whofc eulogium 
Plutarch has drawn in another part of his writings, did not 


* Plut. defortun. Alex. Orat. II. p. 341. 

* This treatife if written by Plutarch, feems a juvenile performance, and 
has very much the air of declamation. 
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judge in this manner. a Some perfons applauding him for a 
wound he had received in battle, the general himfelf declared, 
that it was a fault which could be excufed only in a young 
man, and jultly deferved cenfure. It has been obferved in 
Hannibal’s praife, and I myfelf have taken notice of it elfe- 
where, that he was never wounded * in all his battles. I 
cannot fay whether Caefar ever was. 

The Jail obfervation, which relates in general to all Alex¬ 
ander’s expeditions in Alia, mull neceffarily leffen very much 
the merit of his viftories, and the fplendour ot his reputa¬ 
tion ; and this is the genius and character of the nations againft 
whom he fought. Livy, in a digreflion, where he inquires 
what would have been the fate of Alexander’s arms, in cafe 


he had turned them towards Italy; and where he (hows that 
Rome would certainly have checked his conquelts, infills 
ftrongly on the reflexion in queftion. He oppofes to this 
prince, in the article of courage, a great number ot illuftrious 
Romans, who would have refilled him on all occatlons; and 


in the article of prudence, that auguft fenate, which Cyneas, 
to give a more noble idea of it to Pyrrhus his fovereign, faid, 
was compofed of fo many kings. “ Had he t marched (fays 
“ Livy) againft the Romans, he would foon have found, that 
“ he was no longer combating againft a Darius, who, encum- 
16 bered with gold and purple, the vain equipage of his gran- 
“ deur, and dragging after him a multitude of women and 
“ eunuchs, came as a prey rather than as an enemy; and 
“ whom Alexander conquered without ihcdding much blood, 
“ and without wanting any other merit, than that of daring to 
u defpife what was really contemptible. He would have 
“ found Italy very different from India, through which he 
“ marched in a riotous manner, his army quite fttipified with 
u wine; particularly when he ftiould have I’een the forefts of 
u Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, and the ftill recent foot- 


* Timotheus. PJut. in Pclop. p. 278, 

* Mention is made but of one tingle wound. 

+ Non jam cum Dario ran ejfe dixijfet , quern mu Her urn ac fpa donum agmea 
trahentem , inter pur pur am atqur aurum y oner at uni fortune? fua.? apparatibus y pr<t>dam 
verhh quant hojletn , nihil aiiad qithm bene aufus vana contenviere , incruentus devicit. 
Long) alius Italiaquant Indite % per quant t emu lento agtnbtc connncffUbundus incejjit , 
vifux HIi habitus ejjet^faltus Apulia' ac mantes Lucan us corn end, & vijiigia recent in 
domeJUcae cladisy ubi avunculus ejus nuper, Epiri Re\\ Alexander abfumptus teat, 

kiv, 1. ix, ll. 17. 
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“ fteps of the defeat of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, 

who there loft his life.” The hiftorian adds, that he fpeaks 
of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted by profperity, 
whofe fubtle poifon worked as ftrongly upon him, as upon any 
man that ever lived; and he concludes, that being thus trans¬ 
formed, he would have appeared very different in Italy from 
what he had feemed hitherto. 

Thefe reflexions of Livy Chow, that Alexander partly owed 
his viXories to the weaknefs of his enemies; and that, had he 
met with nations as courageous, and as well inured to all the 
hardships of war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, 
experienced generals as thofe of Rome; that then his viXories 
would not have been either fo rapid, or fo uninterrupted. 
Neverthelefs, with fome, from hence we are to judge of the 
merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and Scipio are confidered 
as two of the gr.eatefl generals that ever lived, and for this 
reafon : both of them not only underftood perfeXly the mill* 
tary fcience, but their experience, their abilities, their refolu- 
tion, and courage, were put to the trial, and fet in the ftrongeft 
light. Now, fhould we give to either of them an unequal 
antagonift, one whofe reputation is not anfwerable to theirs, 
we fhall no longer have the fame idea of them; and their 
viXories, though fuppofed alike, appear no longer with the 
fame luftre, nor deferve the fame applaufe. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by fhining aXions 
and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon themfelves to 
prejudices of every kind. It cannot be denied but that Alex¬ 
ander poffelfed very great qualities; but if we throw into 
the other fcale his errors and vices, the prefumptuous * idea 
he entertained of his merit, the high contempt he had for 
other men, not excepting his own father; his ardent thirftof 
praife and flattery; his ridiculous notion of fancying himfelf 
the fon of Jupiter; of afcribing divinity to himfelf; of requir¬ 
ing a free, viXorious people to pay him a fervile homage, 
and proftratc themfelves ignominiouflybefore him; hisaban- 


* Refer re in tan to Reg e ft get fuper ham mutation cm vrjlis } & dfideratas burnt 
jacentium adulationes , etiam vitlis Maccdonibus grava, nedum vi&cribus ; foeda 
fuppHcia y inter vinum & epulas cades amicorutn, & vanitatem emend end# Jib'pis, 
QjiidJi vini amor in dies Jieret acrior ; quid ft trux ac pvefervida irat (nec juic- 
quam dubium inter feript ores refer o) nullane here damn a impcratoriU virtutibut duct - 

must Liv. 1. ix, n. 17. 
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cloning himfeif fo fhamefully to wine; his violent anger, which 
rifes to brutal ferocity; the unjuft and barbarous execution of 
his braveft and moft faithful officers, and the murder of his 
moft worthy friends in the midft of feafts and caroufals, can 
any one, fays Livy, believe, that all thefe imperfections do not 
greatly fully the reputation of a conqueror P But Alexander’s 
frantic ambition, which knows neither law nor limits; the 
rafh intrepidity with which he braves dangers, without the leaft 
reafoh or neceflity; the weaknefs and ignorance of the nations 
(totally unlkilled in war) againft whom he fought: do not 
thefe enervate the reafons for which he is thought to have 
merited the furname of Great, and the title of Hero? This 
however I leave to the prudence and equity of my reader. 

As to myfelf, I am furprifed to find that all orators who 
applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to Alexander. 
They fancy, that when he is once equalled to this king, it is 
impoffible for panegyric to foar higher : they cannot image to 
themfelves any thing more auguft; and think they have 
omitted the ftroke which finifhes the glory of a hero, ffiould 
they not exalt him by this comparifon. In my opinion this 
denotes a falfe tafte, a wrong turn of thinking; and, if I 
might be allowed to fay it, a want of judgment, which muft 
naturally fhock a reafonable mind. For, as Alexander was 
invefted with fupreme power, he ought to have fulfilled the 
feveral duties of the fovereignty. We do not find that he 
poffeffed the firft, the moft eflential, and moft excellent virtues 
of a great prince, which are to be the father, the guardian, 
and fhepherd of his people; to govern them by good laws; 
to make their trade, both by fea and land, flourifh; to en¬ 
courage and proteft arts and fciences, to eftablifh peace and 
plenty, and not fuffer his fubjefts to be in any manner ag¬ 
grieved or injured; to maintain an agreeable harmony between 
all orders of the ftate, and make them confpirc, in due pro¬ 
portion, ' to the public welfare; to employ himfeif in doing 
juftice to all his fubjefils, to hear their difputcs, and recon¬ 
cile them; to confider himfeif as the father of his people, 
confequently as obliged to provide for all their neceffities, and 
to procure them the feveral enjoyments of life. Now Alex¬ 
ander, who almoft a moment after lie afeended the throne left 
Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did not endea- 
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vour at any of thefe things, which however are the chief and 
moft fubftantial duties of a great prince. 

He feems poffeffed of fuch qualities only as are of the 
fecond rank, I mean thofe of war, and thefe are all extrava¬ 
gant; are carried to the raiheft and moft odious excels, and 
to the extremes of folly and fury; wliilft his kingdom is left 
a prey to the rapine and exa&ions of Antipater; and all the 
conquered provinces abandoned to die inJatiable avarice of 
the governors, who carried their opprellion fo far, that Alex¬ 
ander was forced to put them to de^th. Nor do his foldiers 
appear in a more advantageous light: for thefe after having 
plundered the wealth of the Eaft, and after the prince had 
given them the higheft marks of his beneficence, grew fo 
licentious, fo debauched and abandoned to vices of every 
kind, that he was forced to pay their debts, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thoufand pounds. What ftrange men were 
thefe! how depraved their fchool! how pernicious the fruit 
of their vi&ories! Is it doing honour to a prince; is it adorn- 
ing his panegyric, to compare him with fuch a model ? 

The Romans, indeed, feem to have held Alexander’s 
memory in great veneration; but I very much queftion 
whether in the virtuous ages of the commonwealth, he would 
have been confidered as fo great a man. Caefar b feeing his 
ftatue in a temple in Spain, during his government of it, 
after his praetorlhip, could not forbear groaning and fighing* 
when he compared the few glorious a&ions achieved by him, 
to the mighty exploits of this conquerer. It was faid that 
Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared dreffed in that 
king’s furtout. Auguftus pardoned the Alexandrians, for the 
fake of their founder. Caligula, in a ceremony in which he 
aflumed the charafter of a mighty conqueror, wore Alexander’s 
coat of mail. But no one carried his veneration for this 
monarch fo far as Caracalla. He ufed the fame kind of arms 
and goblets as that prince: he had a Macedonian phalanx in 
his army: he pcrfecuted the Peripatetics, and would have 
burnt all the books of Ariftotle their founder, becaufe he 
was fufpefted to have confpircd with thofe who poifoned 
Alexander. 

b Dion. 1 . xxxvii. p. 53. App, do Bell. Mithrid. p. 253. Dion* 1 * P* 
4 - 54 * Id. 1 . lix. p. 653. Id. 1 . Ixx'vii, p. 873. 
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I believe that 1 may juftly affert, that if an impartial perfon 
of good fenfe reads Plutarch’s lives of illuftrious men with 
attention, they will leave fuch a tacit and ftrong irnpreffion 
in his mind, as will make him confider Alexander one of the 
lead valuable among them. But how ftrong would the con¬ 
trail be found, had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hanni- 
cal and Scipio, the lofs of which can never be too much re¬ 
gretted/ How little would Alexander appear, fet off with 
all his titles, and furrounded by all his conquefts, even if 
confidered in a military light, when compared to thofe heroes 
who were truly great, and worthy their exalted reputation! 

Sj:ct, XX. RefleSlions on the Perjians , Greeks , a>nd Mace¬ 
donians, by Monjieur BoJJ'uct , Bijhop of Meaux\ 

^T^HE reader will not be difpleafed with my inferting here 
■*“ part of the admirable * reflections of the Bifhop of 
Meaux, on the character and government of the Perfians, 

Greeks, and Macedonians, whofe hiftory we have heard. 

The Greek nations, fevcral of whom had at firft lived 
under a monarchical form of government, having ftudied the 
art of civil polity, imagined they were able to govern them- 
felves, and mod of their cities formed thcmfelves into com¬ 
monwealths. But the wife legiflators, who arofe in every 
country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, 
a Solon, and many otlyers mentioned in hiftory, prevented 
liberty from degenerating into licentioufnefs. Laws drawn 
up with great fimplicity, and few in number, awed the people, 

•held them in their duty, and made them all confpire to the 
general good of the country. 

The idea of liberty which fuch a condrft infpired, was 
wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks figured to 
thcmfelves, was fubjcCt to the law, that is, to rcafon itfelf, 
acknowledged as fuch by the whole nation. They would 
not let men rife to power among them. Magiftrates, who 
were feared during their office, became afterwards private 
men, and had no authority but what their experience gave 
them. The law was confidered as their fovereign; it was 
Jhe appointed magiftrates, preferibed the limits of their 

* Difcourfc on univerfal lii/tory. Part Hi. Chap. 4. 
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power, and punifhed their mal-adminiftration. The advan¬ 
tage of this government was, the citizens bore fo much the 
greater love to their country, as all fhared in the government 
of it; and as every individual was capable of attaining its 
higheft dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from philofophy, 
with regard to the prefervation of its form of government, is 
incredible. The greater freedom thefe nations enjoyed, the 
greater neceffity there was to fettle the laws relating to man¬ 
ners and thofe of fociety, agreeable to reafon and good fenfe. 
From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Arcbytas, 
Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, and a multitude more, the Greeks 
received their noble precepts. 

But why fhould we mention philofophers only ? The writ¬ 
ings of even the poets, which were in every body’s hands, 
diverted them very much, but inltru&ed them ftill more. 
The moll renowned of conquerors confidered Homer as a 
mafter, who taught him to govern wifely. This great poet 
inftrufted people, no lefs happily, in obedience, and the duties 
of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, faw the delicacy of the 
Afiatics; their drefs and beauty, emulating that of women, 
they held them in the utmoft contempt. But their form of 
government, that had no other rule than their prince’s will, 
which took place of all laws, not excepting the moft facred, 
infpired them with horror; and the Barbarians were the moft 
hateful of objefts to Greece. 

c The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the moft early 
times, and it was become almoft natural to them. A circum* 
ftance which made thefe nations delight fo much in Homer’s 
poems, was his celebrating the advantages and vi&ories of 
Greece over Afia. On the fide of Afia was Venus, that is to 
fay, the pleafures, the idle loves, and effeminacy: on that of 
Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity with conjugal 
affe&ion, Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with wife 
policy. With the Afiatics was Mars, an impetuous and 
brutal deity, that is to fay, war carried on with fury: with 
the Greeks Pallas, or, in other words, the feience of war and 
valour, conduced by reafon. The Grecians, from this time, 


• liberates in Pancgyr. 
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had ever imagined, that underftanding and true bravery were 
natural as well as peculiar to them. They could not bear the 
thoughts of Afia’s defign to conquer them; and in bowing to 
this yoke, they would have thought they had fubje&ed virtue 
to pleafure, the mind to the body, and true courage to force 
without reafon, which con lifted merely in numbers. 

The Greeks were ftrongly infpired witli thefe fentiments, 
when Darius, fon of Hyftafpes, and Xerxes invaded them 
with armies fo prodigioufly numerous as exceeds all belief. 
The Perfians found often, to their coft, the great advantage 
which difcipline has over multitude and confufion; and how 
greatly fuperior courage (when conduced by art] is to a blind 
impetuofity. 

Perfia, after having been fo often conquered by the Greeks, 
had nothing to do but to fow divifions among them; and the 
height to which conqueft had railed the latter, facilitated this 
effeft. d As fear held them in the bands of union, vi&ory 
and fecurity dilfolved them. Having always been ufed to 
fight and conquer, they no fooner believed that the power of 
the Perfians could not diftrefs them, but they turned their 
arms againft each other. . , . 

Among the feveral republics of which Greece was com- 
pofed, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubtedly the chief. 
Thefe two great commonwealths, whofe manners and conduit 
were direftly oppolite, perplexed and incommoded one 
another, in the.common defign they had of fubje&ing all 
Greece: fo that they were .eternally at variance, and this 
more from a contrariety of interefls, than an oppofition of 
tempers and difpofitions. 1 . < 

The Grecian cities would not fubjeft themfelves to either: 
for befides that every one of them defired to live free and in¬ 
dependent, they were not pleafed with the government of 
either of thofe two commonwealths. We have Ihown, in 
the courfe of this hiftory, that the Peloponnefian, and other 
wars; were either owing to, or fupported by, the reciprocal 
jealoufy of Lacedaemonia and Athens. But at the fame time 
that this jealoufy difturbed, it fupported Greece in fome 
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meafure ; and Kept it fr&m bdng dependent on either of thofe 
republics. 

- The Perfians fobti perceived this ftate and cohditiofl of 

I » 

Greece; after which,, the whole fecret of their politics.was 
to kefep up thefe jealoufies, and forhent thefe diVifions. 
Lacedeemoriia, being the moft ambitious, was the firfl • that 
nlade them engage in the Grecian quarrels* The Perfians 
took part in them, with a view of fubjefting the whole iiation; 
and iriduftrious to make the Greeks weaken one another, they 
only waited for the favourable inftant to crufli thdni all together, 

* Arid now thri cities of Greece confidered,* in their wars* 
only the king of Perfia; whom they called the great king, 
or the king, by way of eminence, as if they already thought 
themfelves his fubjefts; However, when Greece was upon 
the brink of (lavery, and ready to fall into the hands of thd 
Barbarians, it was impoflible for the genius,, the ancient fpirit 
of the country, mot to roufe and take the alarm. Agefilaus, 
king of Lacedasmonia* made the Perfians tremble in Afia 
Minor, and fliowed that they might be humbled. Their 
Weaknfcfs was ftill more evident, by the glorious retreat of 
the ten thoufand Greeks, who had followed the Younger 
Cyrus. 

. It was then that all Greece faw more plainly than evter* 
that it pofTefTed an invincible body of foldiery*, which was 
able to fubdue all nations; and that nothing but its feuds and 
divifioris could fubjdft it to an eriemy^ who was too weak to 
reflft it. when united'. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whofe abilities, were etjual to 
his valour, took fo great advantage, of the divifions. which 
reigned betw^a the various cities and commonwealths, that 
though his kingdom was but fmall, yet, as it was united, and 
his power abfolute, he at daft, partly by artifice, and) .partly 
by ftrength, rpfe ter greater power than any of the Grecian 
ftates, and obliged them all to,, march under his ftandardfc 
againft the common enemy. This was. the ftate of Greece 
when Philip loft his life, and Alexander his fon fufcceedcd to 
his kingdom and to the defigns he had proje&ed. 

The Macedonians, at his acceffion, were not only well 

ciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant; and become, by 

* 
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fo many fuccefles, aliiioft as much fuperior to the Other 
Greeks in valour and difcipline, as the reft of the Greeks 
Were fuperior to the Perfians, and to fuqh nations as refetri*' 
bled them, 

Darius, who reigned over Perfia in Alexander’s time, was 
a juft, brave, and generous prince; was beloved by his fub*. 
jefts,’ and wanted neither good fenfe, nor vigour, for the exe*. 
cation of his defigns. But, if we compare them; if W6’ 
oppofe the genius of Darius, to the penetrating, fublime one' 
of Alexander; the valour of the former, to the mighty, in* 
vincible courage* (which obftacles animated) of the latter ; 
with that boundlefs defire of Alexander, of augmenting his 
glory, and his entire belief that all things ought to bow the 
neck to him, as being formed by Providence fuperior to the 
reft of mortals; a belief with which he infpired, not only 
his generals, but the meaneft of his foldiers, who thereby 
rofe above difficulties, and even above themfelves: the reader 
will eafily judge which of the monarchs was to be vi&prious* 

If to thefe confiderations we add the advantages which the 
Greeks and Macedonians had over their enemies, it mult be 
confelfed, that it was impoffible for the Perfian empire to 
fubfift any longer, when invaded by fo great a hero, and by 
fuch invincible armies. And thus we difcover, at one and 
the fame time, the circumftance which ruined the empire of 
the Perfians, and raifed that of Alexander. 

To fmooth his way to vi&ory, the Perfians happened to 
lofe the only general who was able to make head again ft the 
Greeks, and this was Memnon of Rhodes. So long as 
Alexander fought againft this illuftrious warrior, he might 
glory in having vanquifhed an enemy worthy of himfelf. 
But in the very infancy of a cliverfion, which began already 

to divide Greece, Memnon died, after which Alexander 

# 

obliged all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon, withafplen- 
dor and magnificence which had never been feen before; 
and, after having revenged Greece; after fubduing, with in¬ 
credible fwiftnefs, all the nations fubjeft to Perfia; to fecure 
his new empire on every fide, or rather to fatiate his ambi¬ 
tion, and render his name more famous than that of Bacchus, 
be marched into India, and there extended his conouefts 
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farther than that celebrated conqueror had done. But the 
monarch, whofe impetuous career neither deferts, rivers, nor 
mountains could flop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs 
of his foldiers, who called aloud for eafe and repofe. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and refpefted, 
not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthelefs, the formi¬ 
dable empire he had acquired, fubfifted no longer than his 
life, which was but fliort. At thirty-three years of age, in 
the midft of the grandeft defigns that ever man formed, and 
flufhed with the fureft hopes of fuccefs, he died before he 
had leifure to fettle his affairs on a folid foundation; leaving 
behind him a weak brother, and children very young, all in* 
capable of fupporting the weight of fuch a power. . 

• But the circumftance which proved moft fatal to his family 
and empire, was his having taught the generals who furvived 
him, to breathe nothing but ambition and war. He forefaw 
the prodigious lengths they would go after his death. To 
curb their ambitious views, ancl for fear of miftalcing in his 
conjeflures, he did not dare to name his fucceffor, or the 
guardian of his children. He only foretold, that his friends 
would folemnize his obfequies with bloody battles; and he 
expired in the flower of his age, full oi the fad images of 
the confufion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, which 
his anceftors had governed during fo many ages, was invaded 
on all fides, as a fucceffion that was become vacant; and after 
being long expofed a prey, was at laft poffeffed by another 
family. Thus this great conqueror, the moft renowned the 
world ever faw, was the la'ft king of his family. Had he 
lived peaceably in Macedon, the vaft bounds of his empire 
would not have proved a temptation to his generals; and he 
would have left to his children the kingdom he inherited from 
his anceftors. But, rifing to too exalted an height of power, 
he proved the deftru£tion of his pofterity; and fuch was the 
glorious fruit of all his conquefts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sect. I. Troubles which followed the death of Alexander* 
The partition of the provinces among the generals, Aridaus 
defied king, Perdiccas appointed his guardian, and regent 
of the empire. 


TN relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned 
A the many troubles and commotions that arofein the army 
on the firft news of that event. All the troops in general, 
foldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts entirely taken 
up at firft, with the lofs of a prince whom they loved as a 
father, and reverenced almoft as a god, and abandoned them- 
felves immoderately to grief and tears. A mournful filence 
reigned throughout the camp; but this was foon fucceeded 
by dlfmal fighs and cries, which fpeak the true language of 
the heart, and never flow from a vain oftentation of forrow, 
which is too often paid to cuftom and decorum on fuch 
occafions.* 

When the firft impreffions of grief had given place to reflec¬ 
tion, they began to confider, with the utmoft confternation, 
the ftate in which the death of Alexander had left them. 


They found themfelves at an infinite diftance from their 
native country, and amidft a people lately fubdued, fo little 
accuftomed to their new yoke, that they were hardly ac¬ 
quainted with their prefent mafters, and had not as yet had 


fulficicnt time to forget 


their ancient laws, and that form of 


* PuJJim fiknt'm a gemilus ; nihil compojitum in ojloitation<m«~-+ alt tits wan font, 
Tacit. 
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government under which they had always lived. What 
meafures could be taken to keep a country of fuch vail extent 
in fubjeftion ? How could it be poffible to fupprefs thofe fedi- 
tions and revolts which would naturally break out on all Tides 
in that decifive moment? What expedients could be formed 
to reflrain thofe troops within the limits of their duty, who 
had To long been habituated to corflplaints and murmurs, and 
were commanded by chiefs, whofe views and pretenfions 
were To different? 

The only remedy for thefe various calamities feemed to 
confift iri a fpbedy riorniflation of a fucceffor to Alexander; 
and the troops, as well as the officers, and the whole Mace¬ 
donian flate, feemed at firft to be very defirous of this expe¬ 
dient: and, indeed, their^common interefl and fecurity, with 
the preservation of their new conquefls, amidft the barbarous 
nations that furrounded them, made it necellary for them to 
bonfider this eleftion as their firft and moll important care, and 
to turn their thoughts to the choice of a perfon qualified to fill 
fo arduous a ftation, and fuftain the weight of it in fuch a 
m^pner as to be capable of fupporting the general order and 
tranquillity. But it had already been written, f “ That the king¬ 
dom of Alexander ffiould be divided and rent afunder after 
his death,” and that it Ihould not be tranfmitted in the ufual 
manner “ to his pofterity.” No efforts of human wifdom 
could eftablilh a foie fucceffor to that prince. In vain did 
they deliberate, confult, and decide; B nothing could be exe¬ 
cuted contrary to the pre-ordained event, and nothing ffiort 
of it could poffibly fubfift. A fuperior and invifible Power 
had already difpofed of the kingdom, and divided it by an in¬ 
evitable decree, as will be evident in the fequel. The cir- 
cumftances of this partition had been denounced near three 
centuries before this time; the portions of it had already been 
affigned to different poffeffors, and nothing could fruftrate that 
divilion, which was only to be deferred for a few years. 
Till the arrival of that period, men indeed might raife commo¬ 
tions, and concert a variety of movements; but all their efforts 
would only tend to the accomplishment of what had been 
ordained by the Ibvereign mafler of kingdoms, and of what 
had been foretold by his prophet. 


M>an. xi. 4. 
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Alexander had a fon by Barfina, and had conferred the name 
of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, was 
advanced in her pregnancy when that prince died. He had 
likewife a natural brother, called Aridseus; but he would 
not upon his death-bed difpofe of his dominions, in fayourof 
any heir ; for which reafon this vaft empire, which no longer 
had a matter to fway it, became a fource of competition and 
wars, as Alexander had plainly forefeen, when he declared, 
that his friends would celebrate his funeral with blpody 
battles. 

9 

The divifion was augmented by the equality among the 
generals of the army, none of whom was fo fuperior to his 
colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to induce them to 
offer him the empire, and fubmit to his authority. The 
cavalry were defirous that Aridacus fhould fucceed Alexander. 

This prince had difcovered but little force of mind from .the 
time he had been afflifted in his infancy with a violent indif- 
pofition, pccafioned as was pretended, by fome particular 
drink, which had been given him by Olympias, and which 
had difordered his underftanding. This ambitious princefs 
being apprehenfive that the engaging qualities Ihe difcovered 
in Aridseus, would be fo many obftacles to the greatnefs of 
her fon Alexander, thought it expedient to have recourfe to 
the criminal precaution already mentioned. The infantry 
had declared againft this prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, 

9ncl other chiefs of great reputation, who began to think of 
their own particular ellablilhment. For a fudden revolution 
was .working in the minds of thefe officers, and caufed them 
to contemn the rank of private perfons, and all dependency 
and fubordination, with a view of afpiring to fovercign power, 
which had never employed their thoughts till then, and to 
which they never thought themfelves qualified to pretend, 
before .this conjunflure of affairs. 

u Thefe difputes which engaged the minds of all parties, 
delayed the interment of Alexander for the fpace of feven 
days; and if we may credit fome authors, the body conti¬ 
nued uncorruptcd all that time. It was afterwards delivered 
to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their 
manner; and Aridseus, a different perfon from him I have 


h Q. Curt. I. x. Judin. hxiii. 
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already mentioned, was charged with the care of conveying it 
to Alexandria. 

After a- variety of troubles and agitations had intervened, 
the principal officers affembled at a conference; where it was 
unanimoufly concluded, that Aridaeus fhould be king, or 
rather, that he fhould be inverted with the fhadow of royalty. 
The infirmity of mind, which ought to have excluded him 
from the throne, was the very motive of their advancing him 
to it, and united all fuffrages in his favour. It favoured the 
hopes and pretenfions of all the chiefs, and covered their 
dehgns. It was alio agreed in this afTembly, that if Roxana, 
who was then in the fifth or fixth month of her pregnancy, 
fhould have a fon, he fhould be affociated with Aridasus in the 
throne. Perdiccas',’ to whom Alexander had left his ring, in 
the laft moments of his life, had theperfon of the prince con- 
figned to his care as a guardian, and was conftituted regent of 
the kingdom. 

The fame afTembly, whatever refpeft they might bear to the 
memory of Alexander, thought fit to annul fome of his regu¬ 
lations, which had been deftrufilive to the ftate, and had ex- 
haufted his treafury. He had given orders for fix temples 
to be erefled in particular cities which he had named, and 
had fixed the expences of each of thefe ftruftures at five 
hundred talents, which amounted to five hundred thoufand 
crowns. He had likewife ordered a pyramid to be raifed 
over the tomb of his father Philip, which was to be finifhed 
with a grandeur and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, 

efteemed one of the feven wonders of the world. He had 

% 

likewife planned out other expences of the like kind, which 
were prudently revoked by the afTembly. 

* Within a fhort time after thefe proceedings, Roxana was 
delivered of a fon, who was named Alexander, and acknow¬ 
ledged king, jointly with Aridasus. Rut neither of thefe 
princes poflefled any thing more than the name of royalty, as 
all authority was entirely lodged in the great lords and generals, 
who had divided'the provinces among themfelvcs. 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were con- 
figticd to Lyfiinachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, 
were alloted to Antipater and Craterus. 

* Diod, 1 . xviii. p. 587,588. Jultiu. 1 . xiii.c. 4. Q, Curt. 1 . x. c. 10. 
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In Africa; Egypt and the other conquefts of Alexander in 
Libya and Cyrenaica, were a digued to Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus, with that part of Arabia which borders on Egypt. 
The month of Thoth in the autumn is the epocha, front 
whence the years of the empire of the Lagides in Egypt 
begin to be computed; though Ptolemy did not affume the 
title of king in conjunction with the other fucceflors of Alex¬ 
ander, till about feventeen years after this event. 

In the lefler Afia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater 
Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, to Callander; 
Lydia, to Menander; the leiTer Phrygia, to Leonatus; 
Armenia, to Neoptolemus; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, to 
Eumenes. Thefetwo provinces had never been fubje&ed by 
the Macedonians, and Ariarathes King of Cappadocia con¬ 
tinued to govern them as formerly; Alexander having ad¬ 
vanced with fo much rapidity to his other conquefts, as left 
him no inclination to amufehimfelf with the entire reduction 
of that province, and contented himfelf with a flight fub- 

jniffion. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomeden; one of the two Medias 
to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. Perfia was afligned 
to Peuceftes; Babylonia, to Archon ; Mefopotamia, to Arce- 
filas; Parthia and Hyrcania, to Phrataphernes; Baftria and 
Sogdiana, to Philip; the other regions were divided among 
generals whofe names are now but little known. 

Seleucus the fon of Antiochus, was placed at the head of 
the cavalry of the allies, which was a poft of great impor¬ 
tance; and CafTandcr, the fon of Antipater, commanded the 
companies of guards. 

The Upper Afia, which extends almoft to India, and even 
India alfo, were left in the poffellion of thofe who had been 
appointed governors of thofe countries by Alexander. 

k The fame difpofition generally prevailed in all the pro¬ 
vinces I have already mentioned; and it is in this lenfe that 
molt interpreters explain that paffage in the Maccabees, 
which declares, that Alexander, having affembled the great 
men of his court who had been bred up with him, divided his 
kingdom among them in his life-time. And indeed it was 
very probable, that this prince, when he faw his death ap- 
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proaching, and had no inclination to nominate a fucceffor 

himfelf, was contented with confirming each of his officers iri 

♦ 

the governments he had formerly afligned them; which 
fufficient to authorife the declaration in the Maccabees, “ That 
l>e divided his kingdom among them whilfl he was living.” 

This partition was only, the work of man, and its duration 
was but.fhort. That Being, who reigns alone, and is the only 
King of Ages, had decreed a different distribution. He afi- 
fjgned to each his portion, and marked out its boundaries/and 
extent, and his difpofition alone was to fubfift, 

The partition concluded upon in the affembly was the 
fource of various divifions and wars, as will be evident in 
the feries of this hiftory. Each of thefe governors claim¬ 
ing the exercife of an independent and fovereign power in 
his particular province. 1 They however paid that venera¬ 
tion to the memory of Alexander, as not to affume the title of 
king, till all the race of that monarch, who had been placed 
Upon the throne, were extinft. 

■ Among the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, 
fome diftinguifhed themfelves more than others by their re¬ 
putation, merit, and cabals; .and formed different parties, to 
which the others adhered, agreeably to their particular views, 
either of intereft or ambition. For it is not to be imagined 
that the refolutions, which are formed in conjun£iure$ of this 
nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the public 
good. 

m Eumenesmuff, however, be excepted: for he undoubt¬ 
edly was the moll virtuous man among all the governors, and 
had no fuperior in true bravery. He was always firm in the 
intereft of the two kings, from a principle of true probity. 
He was a native of Cardia, a city of Thrace, and his birth was 
butobfcure. Philip, who,had obferved excellent qualities in 
him in his youth, kept him near his own perfon in the quality 
of fe.cretary, and repofed great confidence in him. He was 
equally efteemed by Alexander, who treated him with ex- 
traordinary marks of his efteem. Barfina, the firft lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a pafiion in Afia, and by 
whom Jie had a fon named Hercules, had a fifier of the fame 


* jfuftin. 1. xv. c. 2 . 
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name with her own, and the kingefpoufed her to Eumenes.’ 3 *' 
We fliall fee by the event, that this wife favourite conduced 
himfelf in fuch a manner as juftly intitled him to the favour 
of thofe two princes, even after their death; and all his fenti- 
ments and aftions will make it evident that a man may be a 
plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by nature. 

n I have already intimated, .that Syfigambis, who had pati¬ 
ently fupported the death of her father, hufband, and fon, was 
incapable of furviving Alexander. ° The death of this prin- 
cefs was foon followed by that of her two youngeft daughters, 
Statira, the widow of Alexander, and Drypetis the relift of 
Hephasftion. Roxana, who was apprehenfive left Statira 
fhould be pregnant by Alexander as well as herfelf, and that 
the birth of a prince would fruftrate the meafures which had 
been taken to fecure the fucceflion to the fon (he hoped to have, 
prevailed upon the two filters to vifit her, and fecretly de~ 
ftroyedthem in concert with Perdiccas, her only confident in 
that impious proceeding. 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of thofe aftions that 
were performed by the fucceflors of Alexander. I {hall 
therefore begin with the defeftion of the Greeks in Upper 
Afia, and with the war which Antipater had to fuftain againft 
Greece; becaufe thofe tranfaftions are moft detached, and in 
a manner diftinft from the other events. 


Sect. II. The revolt of the Greeks in Upper Afia. The im- 
prejjions occafioned by the news of Alexander's death at Athens . 

The expedition of Anti pater into Greece . He is firjl defeated , 
and afterwards vi&orious. Makes himfelf majler, of Athens , 
and leaves a garrifon there. The fight and death of 
Hemofhencs . 

r pHE Greeks, p whom Alexander had eftabliffied, in the A> 
A form of colonies, in the provinces of Upper Afia, con- A J 6 ? 
tinued with reluftance in thofe fettlemcnts, becaufe they did 323 
not experience thofe delights and fatisfaftions with which they 

had flattered themfelves, and had long cherifhcd an ardent 

•» {J. Curt. I. x. c. $. 0 Plut. in Alex, f Died. I. xviii. p. $91, 591. 
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defire of returning into their own country. They however 
durft not difcover their uneafinefs whilft Alexander was 
living, but the moment they received intelligence of his death, 
they openly declared their intentions. They armed twenty 
thoufand foot, all warlike and experienced foldiers, with 
three thoufand horfe; and having placed Philon at their head, 
they prepared for their departure, without taking counfel, or 
receiving orders from any but themfelves, as iftthey had 
been fubjeft to no authority, and no longer acknowledged 
any fuperior. 

Perdiccas, who forefaw the confequences of fuch anenter- 
prife, at a time when every thing was in motion, and when 
the troops, as well as their officers, breathed nothing but in- 
dependency, fent Pithon to oppofe them. 

The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all; and he 
willingly charged himfelf with this commiflion, in expedi¬ 
tion of gaining over thofe Greeks, and of procuring himfelf 
fome confiderableeftablifhment in Upper Alia by their means. 
Perdiccas, being acquainted with his defign, gave a very fur- 
prifing order to the Macedonians whom he fent with that 
general, which was to exterminate the revolters entirely. 
Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, by money, three thoufand 
Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, and were the 
occafion of his obtaining a complete vi&ory. The vanquifhed 
troops furrendered, but made tife prefervation of their lives 
and liberties the condition of their fubmitting to the con¬ 
queror. This was exadtly agreeable to Pithon’s defign, but 
he was no longer matter of its execution. The Macedonians 
thinking it incumbent on them to accomplifh the orders of 
Perdiccas, inhumanly flaughtered all the Greeks, without the 
leaft regard to the terms they had granted them. Pithon 
being thus defeated in his views, returned with his Mace¬ 
donians to Perdiccas. 

q This expedition was foon fucceeded by the Grecian war. 
The news of Alexander’s death being brought to Athens, 
had excited great rumours, and occafioned a joy that was 
almofl univerfah The people, who had long fuftained with 
rcluftance the yoke which the Macedonians had impofed on 

Greece, made liberty the fubjeft of all their difcourle: They 

* 

* 
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breathed nothing but war, and abandoned themfelves to all the 
extravagant emotions of a fenfelefs and exceffive joy. Pho- 

cion, who was a perfon of wifdom and moderation, and 
doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, endea¬ 
voured to calm the turbulency of their minds, which ren¬ 
dered them incapable of counfel and fedate refleftion. As the 
generality of the orators, notwithflanding all his remonftrances, 
believed the news of Alexander's death, Phocion rofe up, and 
exprefled himfelf in this manner: “ If he be really dead lo- 
“ day, he will likewife be fo to-morrow and the next day, 
44 fo that we fhall have time enough to deliberate in a calm 
44 manner, and with greater fecurity.” 

Leofthenes, who was the firft that publifhed this account 
at Athens, was continually haranguing the people with ex- 
ceflive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, who was tired with 
his fpeeches, faid to him, “ Young man, your difcourfe re- 
“ fembles the cyprefs, which is tall and fpreading, but bears 
“ no fruit.” He gave great offence, by oppofing the inclina¬ 
tions of the people in fo ftrenuous a manner, and Hyperides, 
riling up, afked him this queftion : “ When would you advife 
“ the Athenians to make war ?”—“ As foon (replied Phocion) 
44 as I fee the young men firmly refolved to obferve a ftri£t 
“ difcipline; the rich difpofed to contribute, according, to 
44 their abilities, to the expence of a war; and when the 
41 orators no longer rob the public.” 

All the remonftrances of Phocion were ineffeftual; a war 
was refolvecl upon, and a deputation agreed to be fent to all 
the ftates of Greece, to engage their acceffion to the league. 
This is the war in which all the Greeks, except the Thebans, 
united to maintain the liberty of their country, under the 
conduft of Leofthenes, againft Antipater, and it was called 
the Lamian war, from the name of a city where the latter 
was defeated in the firft battle. 

r Demofthenes who was then in exile at Megara, but who 
amidft his misfortunes always retained an ardent zeal for the. 
intereft of his country, and the defence of the common 
liberty, joined himfelf with the Athenian ambaffadors fent 
into Peloponnefus, and having feconded their remonftrances 
in a wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, he 
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engaged Sicyorie, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of P$- 
loponnefus, to accede to the league. 

ThC Athenians were ftruck with admiration at a zeail fo 
noble arid generous; and immediately paffed a decree to re¬ 
call him from bariifhment. A galley with three ranks of 
oars was difpatched to him at^Egiria; and, when he entered 
the port of Piraeus, all the magiflrates and priefts advanced 
out of the city, and all the citizens crowded to meet that' 
illuftrioiis exile, and received him with the uttrioft demofi- 
Hrations of affefHon and joy, blended at the fame time with 
an air of forrow and repentance, for the injury they had done 
him. Demofthenes was fen fib ly affefted with the extraordi¬ 
nary honours that were rendered him; and wHilft lie returned 
as it wCre in triumph, to His country, amidft the acclamations 
of the people, he lifted up his hands towards- heaven, td 
thahk the gods for fo illuftrious a protection, and congratu¬ 
lated hiriifel Fori beholding a day more glorious to him, than 
that had proved to Alcibiades, on Which he returned from his 
exile. J For his citizens'received him from the pure effeft of 
defifearid will; Whereas the reception of Alcibiades was iri- 
voluritary, and his entrance a coiripulfion upon their incli* 
natibhs; 

* THe generality of thofe’Who \vbre far advanced in years* 
weVe extremely appreherifivb of thfe event of a war, which 
had been undertaken with too much precipitation, and with¬ 
out examining into the Confluences with all the attention 
arid fedatenefs that an enterprife of fo much importance re¬ 
quired. 1 They were fenfible alfo, that there was no neceflity 
for declaring theriifelves fo openly againft the Macedonians, 
whofe veteran troops were very formidable; arid the example 
of Thebefc, which wafc destroyed by the fame' temerity of 
cOndufi, added to their coriflernation. But the Orators, who 
derived their advantages from the diftraftion of the public 
afFairs, and to whom, according to the obfervation of Philip, 
war Was peace’, arid pfcace war, would not allow the people 
time to deliberate triaturely on the afFairs propofed to their 
corifideratiorii but drew them into their fentitnents by a fal¬ 
lacious eloquence, which prefented them with nothing but 
fccnes of future conqueft and triumphs. 


• Died. 1 . xvill. p. 594— 590 - 
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' DomofthenCs and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nbt 
prudence, were of different fentiments on this ocCafiori, 
-Which was no extraordinary circumftance with refpedl to 
them. It is not my province to determine which of them 
had reafon on his fide: But, in fuch a perplexing conjunc¬ 
ture as this, there is nothing furprifing in a Contrariety of 
opinions, though the refult of good intentions On both (ides'. 
Phocion’s fcheme was, perhaps, the moft prudent, arid that 
of Demofthenes the moft glorious. 

However that were, a confiderable army was raifed, and a 

* ■ v 

very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens who wefC 
unddV the age c£ forty, and capable ot bearing arms, were 
drawn Out. Three of the ten tribes that compofed the repub¬ 
lic* were left for the defence ot Attica, the reft marched out 

with the reft of the allies under the command of Leofthenes. 

$ 

Antipater was far* from being indolent during thefe tranf- 
a£liofts in Greece, of which he had been apprifed, and he had 
fent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Crateru 4 in Cilicia, to 
foiicit their afliftance; but before the arrival of the expe&ed 
fuccours, he marched at the head of only thirteen thoufand 
Macedonians and fix hundred hotfe; the frequent recruits 
Which he had fent Alexander, having left him no rriorb troops’ 
in all the country. 

It is furprifing that Antipater fhould attempt to give battle 
to the united forces of all Greece with fuch a handful of 
men ; but he undoubtedly imagined, that the Greeks were no 
lohger a&uated by their ancient zeal and ardour for liberty, 
and that they ceafed to confider it as fuch an ineftimable ad¬ 
vantage, as ought to infpire them with a refolution to venture 
thfcir lives and fortunes for its prefervation. He flattered him- 
felf 'that they had begun to familiarife themfelves with fub- 
jefifibh; and indeed this was the difpofuiori of the Greeks at. 
that time; in Whom appeared no longer the defeendants of 
thbfe who had fo gallantly fuftained all the efforts of thej 
Eaft, and fought a million of men for the prefervation of* 
their freedom. 

0 

Anti pater advanced towards ThefTaly, and was followed’ 
by his fleet which cruifed along the fea-coafts. It confided' 
of one hundred and ten trimties , or galties of three benches’ 
of oars, The Thcflalians declared at firll in his favour; but 
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having afterwards changed their fentiments, they joined the 
Athenians, and fupplied them with a great body of horfe. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much 
more numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater 
could not fupport the charge, and was defeated in the firft 
battle. As he durft not hazard a fecond, and was in no 
condition to make a fafe retreat into Macedonia, he {hut him- 
felf up in Lamia, a final] city in Thelfaly, in order to wait 
for the fuccours that were to be tranfmitted to him from Afia, 
and he fortified himfelf in that place, which was foon befieged 
by the Athenians. 

. The alfault was carried on with great bravery againft the 
town, and the refinance was equally vigorous. Leofthenes, 
after feveral attempts, defpairing to carry it by force, changed 
the fiege into a blockade, in order to conquer the place by 

famine. He furrounded it with a wall of circumvallation, 

■ 

and a very deep ditch, and by thefe means cut of all fupplies 
of provifion. The city foon became fen fible of the growing 
fcarcity, and the befieged began to be ferioufly difpofed to fur- 
render; when Leolthenes, in a fally they made upon him, re- 
ceived a confiderable wound, which rendered it neceflary for 
him to be carried to his tent. Upon which the command of 
the army was configned to Antiphilus, who was equally 
efteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. 

1 Leonatus, in the mean time was marching to the afliftance 
of the Macedonians befieged in Lamia; and was commif- 
fioned, as well as Antigonus, by an agreement made between 
the generals, to eltablilh Eumenes in Cappadocia by force of 
arms; but they took other meafures, in confequence of fome 
particular views. Leonatus, who repofed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to, him at parting, that the engagement 
to affift Antipater was a mere pretext, and that his real inten¬ 
tion was to advance into Greece, in order to make himfelf 
mailer of Macedonia. He at the fame time fhowed him 
letters from Cleopatra, the filler of Alexander, who invited 
him to come to Pella, and promifed to efpoufe him. Leo¬ 
natus being arrived within a little dillance of Lamia, marched 
direftly to the enemy, with twenty thoufand foot and two 
thoufand live hundred horfe. Profperity had introduced dil- 
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orders into the Grecian army; feveral parties of foldiers 
drew off*, and retired into their own country on various pre¬ 
texts, which greatly diminifhed the number of the troops, 
who were now reduced to twenty-two thoufand foot. The 
cavalry amounted to three thoufand five hundred, two thou¬ 
fand of whom were Theffalians; and as they conftituted 
•the main ftrength of the army, fo all hopes of fuccefs were 
founded in them; and accordingly , when the battle was 
fought, this body of horfe had the greateft fhare in the 
viftory that was obtained. They were commanded by Me¬ 
llon. Leonatus, covered with wounds, loft his life in the 
field of battle, and was conveyed into the camp by his troops. 
The Macedonian phalanx greatly-dreaded the fhock of the 
cavalry, and had therefore retreated to eminences inacceflible 
to the purfuit of the Theffalians. The Greeks having carried 
off their dead, erefted a trophy, and retired. 

11 The whole converfation at Athens turned upon the glo¬ 
rious exploits of Leofthenes, who furvived his. honours but 
a fhort time. An univerfal joy fpread through the city, 
feftivals were celebi'ated, and facrifices offered without inter- 
miflion, to teftify their gratitude to the gods for all the ad¬ 
vantages they had obtained. The enemies of Phocion think¬ 
ing to mortify him in the moft fenfible manner, and reduce 
him to an incapacity of juftifying his conftant oppofition to 
that war, afked him, if he would not have rejoiced to have 
performed fo many glorious aflions ? “ Undoubtedly I would 
“ (replied Phocion;] but I would not, at the fame time 
“ have neglefted to offer the advice I gave/’* 5, He did not 
think that a judgment ought to be formed of any particular 
counfel from mere fucccfs, but rather from the nature and 
folidity of the counfel itfelf; and he did not rctradl his fenti- 
ments, becaufe thofe of an oppolite nature had been fuccefs- 
fill, which only proved the latter more fortunate, but not 
more judicious. And as thefe agreeable advices came thick 
upon each other, Phocion, who was apprehenfive of the 
fequel, cried out, “ When fhall we ceafe to conquer then?” 

VoL V. U 


u Plut. in Phot’, p. 753, 
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Antipater was obliged to furrender by capitulation, but 
hiftoryhas not tranfmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. 
The event only makes it evident, that Leofthenes compelled 
him to furrender at difcretion, and he himfelf died a few days 
after of the wounds he had received at the fiege. Antipater 
having quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for he feems 
to have been favourably treated, joined the remains of the 
army of Leonatus, and took upon him the command of 
tliofe troops. He was extremely cautious of hazarding a 
fecond battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious and 
experienced general, on eminences inacceftible to the enemy's 
cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained 
with his troops in Theffaly, and contented himfelf with ob- 
ferving the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, 
much about the fame time, two victories, near the illands of 
Echinades, over Eetion the admiral of the Athenian navy. 

x Craterus, who had long been expeCted, arrived at laft 
in ThelTaly, and halted at the river Peneus, He refigned the 
command to Antipater, and was contented to ferve under 
him. The troops he had brought thither amounted, in con¬ 
junction with thofe of Leonatus, to above forty thoufand foot, 
three thoufand archers or {lingers, and five thoufand horfe. 
The army of the allies was much inferior to thefe troops 
in number, and confifted of no more than twenty-five thou¬ 
fand foot, and three thoufand five hundred horfe. Military 
difeipline had been much negleCtcd among them, after the 
victories they had obtained. A confiderable battle was fought 
near Cranon, in which the Greeks were defeated; they, 
however, loft but few troops, and even that difadvantage was 
occafioned by the licentious conduCl of the foldiers, and the 
fmall authority of the chiefs, who were incapable of enforc¬ 
ing obedience to their commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian 
army, aflembled a council the next day, to deliberate, whe¬ 
ther they ftiould wait the return of thofe troops who had 
retired into their own country, or propofe terms of accom¬ 
modation to the enemy. The council declared in favour of 
the latter; upon which deputies were immediately difpatchcd 


* Diod. 1 . xviii. p, 599—602, 
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to the enemy’s camp in the name of all the allies. Antipater 
replied, that he would enter into a feparate treaty with each 
of the cities, perfuading himfelf that he fhould facilitate the 
accomplifhment of his dcflgns by this proceeding; and he was 
not deceived in his opinion. His anfwer broke off the ne¬ 
gotiation; and the moment he prefented himfelf before the 
cities of the allies, they di (banded their troops, and furren- 
dered up their liberties in the mofl pufillanimous manner, 
each city being folely attentive to its feparate advantage. 

This circumftance is a fuflicient confirmation of what I 
have formerly obferved with relation to the prefent difpofi- 
tion of the people of Greece. They were no longer ani¬ 
mated with the noble zeal of thofe ancient aflertors of 
liberty, who devoted their whole attention to the good of 
the public, and the glory of the nation; who confidercd the 
danger of their neighbours and allies as their own, and 
inarched with the utmoft expedition to their afiiftance upon 
the firft fignal of their diftrels. Whereas now, if a formid¬ 
able enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics 
of Greece had neither aftivity nor vigour; Peluponnefus 
continued without motion, and Sparta was as little heard of 
as if (he had never exifted. Unhappy effefts of the mutual 
jealoufy which thofe people had conceived againfi each other, 
and of their difregard to the common liberty, in confequcnce 
of a fatal lethargy into which they were funk am id ft the 
greateft dangers! Thefe are fymptoms which prognoflicate 
and prepare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

y Antipater improved this defertion to his own advantage, 
and marched immediately to Athens, which faw heiTclf 
abandoned by all her allies, and confcquently in no condition 
to defend herfelf againfi a potent and viftorious enemy.. 
Before lie entered the city, Demofthenes, and all thofe of his 
party, who may be considered as the la ft true Greeks, and 
the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from that place; 
and the people, in order to transfer upon thofe great men the 
reproach refulting from their declaration of war again ft Anti- 
pater, and likewife to obtain his good graces, condemned 
them to die by a decree which Dcmades prepared. The 
reader has not forgot, that thefe are the fame people who had 
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lately recalled Demofthenes by a decree fo much for his 

honour, and had received him in triumph. 

The fame Demades procured a fecond decree for fending 
ambaffadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that 
they fhouJd be inverted with full powers to negociate a treaty 
of peace with him. Phocion himfelf was at their head; and 
the conqueror declared, that he expefted the Athenians 
Ihould entirely fubmit the terms to his regulation, in the 
manner as he himfelf had afted, when he was befieged in 
the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the capitulation 
impofed upon him by Leofthenes their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with this an- 
fwer, and they were compelled to acquiefce in the conditions, 
as rigid as they might appear. He then came back to Thebes 
with the reft of the ambaffadors, with whom Xenocrates had 
been aflociated, in hopes that the appearance alone ol fo 
celebrated a philofopher would infpire Antipater with re~ 
fpeft, and induce him to pay homage to his virtue. But 
furely they muft have been little acquainted with the heart of 
man, and particularly with the violent and inhuman dil- 
pofition of Antipater, to be capable of flattering themfelves, 
that an enemy, with whom they had been engaged in an open 
war, would renounce his advantage through any inducement 
of refpe# for the virtue of a fingle man, or in conlequence 
of an harangue uttered by a philofopher, who had declared 
againft him. Antipater would not even condefcend to cart 
his eyes upon him; and when he was preparing to enter upon 
the conference, for he vas commiffioned to be the fpeaker on 
this occafion, he interrupted him in a very abrupt manner; 
and perceiving that he continued his difcourfe, commanded 
him to be filent. But he did not treat Phocion in the fame 


manner; for after he had attended to his difcourfe, he replied,, 
“ That he was difpofed to contra# a friendfhip and alliance 




with the Athenians on the following conditions: they 
fliould deliver up Demofthenes and Hyperkies to him; 
the government fliould be reftored to its ancient plan, by 
which all employments in the ftate were to be conferred 
upon the rich; that they fliould receive a garrifon in the 


u port of Munychia; that they fliould defray all the expences 
“ of the war, and alfo a large fuin, the amount of which 


t% Ihould be fettled.” Tims, according to Diodorus, none 
but thofe whofc yearly income exceeded two thoufand 
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drachmas, were to be admitted into any fhare of the govern¬ 
ment for the future, or to have any right to vote. Antipater 
intended to make himfelf abfolute mailer of Athens by this 
regulation, being very fenfible, that the rich men who en¬ 
joyed public employments, and had large revenues, would 
become his dependents much more effefliually than a poor 
and defpicable populace who had nothing to lofe, and would 
be only guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambalfadors but Xenocrates were well contented 
with thefe conditions, which they thought were very mode¬ 
rate, confidering their prefent fituation; but that philofopher 
judged otherwife. “ They are very moderate for Haves,” 
faid he, “ but extremely fevere for free men.” 

The Athenians were therefore compelled to receive into 
Munychia a Macedonian garrifon, commanded by Menyllus, 
a man of probity, and by fome of Phocion’s particular friends. 
The troops took polfeflion of the place during the feftival of 
the Great Myfteries, and the very day on which it was ufual to 
cany the god Iacchus in proceffion from the city to Eleufina. 
This was a melancholy conjunflure for the Athenians, and 
affefted them with the moll fenfible affliflion. “ Alas! (faid 
“ they, when they compared the pall times with thofe they 
“ then faw) the gods, amidll our greatell adverfities, would 
“ formerly manifeft themfelves in our favour during this 
“ facred ceremonial, by myllic vifions and audible voices, 
“ to the great aftonifhment of our enemies, who were terrified 
“ by them. But now, when we are even celebrating the 
“ fame folemnities, they call an unpitying eye on the greatell 
“ calamities that can happen to Greece: They behold the 
“ moll facred of all days in the year, and that which is moll 
“ agreeable to us, polluted and diftinguilhed by the moll 
“ dreadful of calamities, which will even tranfmit its name 
u to this facred time through all fucceeding generations.” 

The garrifon, commanded by Menyllus, did not offer the 
leaft injury to any of the inhabitants, but there were more 
than twelve thoufand of them excluded from employments 
in the Hate, by one of the ftipulations of the treaty, in con- 
fequcnce of their poverty. Some of thefe unfortunate per- 
fons continued in Athens, and lingered out a wretched life, 
amidft the contemptuous treatment they had juftly drawn 
upon themfelves; for the generality of them were feditious 
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and mercenary in their difpofitions, had neither virtue nor 
juftice-, but flattered themfelves with a faife idea of liberty, 
which they were incapable of ufing aright, and had no know¬ 
ledge of either its bounds, duties, or end. The other poor 
citizens departed from the city, in order to avoid that oppro¬ 
brious condition, and retired into Thrace, where Antipater 
affigned them a city and lands for their habitation. 

* Demetrius Phalerius was obliged to have recourfe to 
flight, and retired toNicanor; but Caflander, the foil of Anti¬ 
pater, repofed much confidence in him, and made him gover¬ 
nor cf Munychia after the death of his father, as will appear 
immediately. This Demetrius had been not only the dif- 
ciple, but the intimate friend of the celebrated Theophraflus; 
and, under the conduit of fo learned a inafter, had perfected 
his natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himfelf expert 
in phiiofophy, politics, and hiffory. a He was in great efteem 
at Athens, and began to enter upon the adminifiration of 
affairs, when Harpalus arrived there, after he had declared 
againff Alexander. He was obliged to quit that city at the 
time we have mentioned, and was foon after condemned 
there, though abfent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. 

b The whole weight of Antipater’s difpleafure fell chiefly 
upon Demolthenes, Hyperides, and fome other Athenians, 
who had been their adherents; and when he was informed 
that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, he difpatched 
a body of men wilh orders to feife them, and placed one 
Archias at their head, who had formerly played in tragedies. 
This man having found at ^Egina, the orator Hyperides, 
Ariflonicus of Marathon, and Hymereus the brother of De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, who had all three taken fan&uary in the 
temple of Ajax; he dragged them from their afylum, and 
fent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleoncs, where he 
condemned them to die. Some authors have even declared, 


that he caufccl the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

The fame Archias having received intelligence, that Dc- 
mofthenes, who had retired into the ifland of Calauria, was 


become a fupplicant in the temple of Neptune, he failed 
thither in a final 1 vcfTcl, and landed with fome Thracian 
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fbldiers: after which he fpared no pains to perfuade Demof- 
thenes to accompany him to Antipater, alluring him, that he 
jfhouid receive no injury. Demofthenes was too well ac¬ 
quainted with mankind to rely on hispromife; and was len- 
fible that venal fouls, who have hired themfelves into the 
fervice of iniquity, thofe infamous miniflers in the execution 
of orders equally cruel and unjuft, have as little regard to 
finccrity and truth as their mailers. To prevent therefore his 
falling into the hands of a tyrant, who would have fatiated 
his fury upon him, he fwallowed poifon, which he always 
carried about him, and which foon produced its effeft. 
When he found his ftrength declining, he advanced a few 
fteps, by the aid of forne domeftics who fupported him, and 
fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, foon after this event, erefted a flatue of 
brafs to his memory, as a teftimonial of their gratitude and 
efteem, and made a decree, that theeldefi branch of his family 
f-hould be brought up in the Prytaneum, at the public ex¬ 
pence, from generation to generation: and at the foot of the 
flatue they engraved this infeription, which was couched in 
two Elegiac verfes: “ Demofthenes, if thy power had been 
equal to thy wifdom, the Macedonian Mars would never 
have triumphed over Greece.” What regard is to be enter¬ 
tained for the judgment of a people, who are capable of being 
hurried into fuch oppofite extremes, and who one day paffed 
fentence of death on a citizen, and loaded him with honours 
and applaufe the next ? 

What I have already faidof Demofthenes, on feveral occa- 


fions, makes it unneceffary to enlarge upon his charafler in 
this place. He was not only a great orator but an accom- 
plilhcd ftatefman. His views were noble and exalted; his 
zeal was not to be intimidated by any conjunctures, wherein 
the honour and intereft of his country were concerned; he 

4 

firmly retained an irreconcilable averfion to all meafures 
which had any rcfemblance to tyranny, and his love for 
liberty was fuch as may be imagined in a republican, as 
implacable an enemy to all fervitude and dependency as ever 
lived. A wonderful fagacity of mind enabled him to pene¬ 
trate into future events, and prefented them to his view with 
as much pcrfpicuity, though remote, as it they had been 
aflimlly prclcnt. He fecmetl as much acquainted with all 
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the defigns of Philip, as if he had been admitted into a par- 
ticipation of his counfels; and if the Athenians had followed 
his counfels, that prince would not have attained that height 
of power, which proved deftruftive to Greece, as Demof- 
thenes had frequently foretold. 

c He was perfectly acquainted with the difpofition of 
Philip, and was very far from praifing him, like the gene¬ 
rality of orators. Two colleagues, with whom he was affo- 
ciated in an embafTy to that great prince, were continually 
praifing the king of Macedonia, at their return, and faying, 
that he was a very eloquent and amiable prince, and a moft 
extraordinary drinker. <c What ftrange commendations are 
thefc?” replied Demofthenes. “ The firft is the accomplifh- 
ment of a rhetorician; the fecond of a woman; and the 
third of a fponge; but none of them the praife of a king.” 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added to what 
Quintilian has obferved, in the parallel he has drawn be¬ 
tween Demofthenes and Cicero. After he has fhown, that 
the great and eflential qualities of an orator are common to 
them both, he marks out the particular difference obfervable 
between them with refpeft to ftyle and elocution. “ The 
44 one,* (fays he,) is more precife, the other more luxuriant. 
4< The one crowds all his forces into a fmaller compafs when 
44 he attacks his adverfary, the other choofes a larger field for 
44 the affault. The one always endeavours in a manner to 
44 transfix him with the vivacity of his ftyle, the other fre- 
44 quently overwhelms him with the weight of his difcourfe. 
li Nothing can be retrenched from the one, and nothing can 
44 be added to the other. In Demofthenes we difcover more 
44 labour and ftudy, in Cicero more nature and genius.” 

t] I have elfewhere obferved another difference between 
thefe two great orators, which I beg leave to infert in this place. 
That which charafterifes Demofthenes more than any other 
circumftance, and in which he has never been imitated, is 
fuch an abfolute oblivion of himfelf, and fo fcrupulous and 


c Plut. in Demoft. p, 853. 
d In tile difcourfe on the eloquence of the bar. 

* In clotjuendo rjl all qua diver fit as, Denfior Me, hie copiqfior. Me courtudit 
ajlrt Hitts, hie la tins pugnat. Ilk a at mine fern per, hie frequenter et ponder e, Ml 
nihil detrahi poi/jl, huic nihil adjici, Cura plus in il/o , in hoc n at it) a, Ouintil. 
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conftant a folicitude to fupprefs all oftentation of wit:, in a 
word, fuch a perpetual care to confine the attention of the 
auditor to the caufe, and not to the orator, that he never fuffers 
anyone turn of thought or expreffion to efcape him, from no 
other view than merely to pleafe and fhine. This referve and 
moderation in fo amiable a genius as Demofthenes, and in 
matters fo fufceptible of grace and eloquence, adds perfec¬ 
tion to his merit, and renders him fuperior to all praifes. 

Cicero was fenfible of all the eftimation due to the elo¬ 
quence of Demofthenes, and experienced all its force and 
beauty. But as he was perfuaded, that an orator, when he 
is engaged in any points that are not ftri&ly effential, ought 
to form his ftyle by the tafte of his audience; and did not 
believe, that the genius of his times was confiftent with fuch 
a rigid exaftnefs: he therefore judged it nece/Tary to accom¬ 
modate himfelf in fome meafure to the ears and delicacy of 
his auditors, who required more grace and elegance in his 
difeourfe. For which reafon he had fome regard to the 
agreeable, but at the fame time, never loft fight of any im¬ 
portant point in the caufe he pleaded. He even thought that 
this qualified him for promoting the intereft of his country, 
and was not miftaken, as to pleafe, is one of the moft certain 
means of perfuading: but at the fame time he laboured for 
his own reputation, and never forgot himfelf. 

The death of Demofthenes and Hyperidcs caufed the Athe¬ 
nians to regret the reigns of Philip and Alexander, and re¬ 
called to their remembrance the magnanimity, generofity, 
and clemency, which thofetwo princes retained, even amidft • 
the emotions of their difpleafure; and how inclinable they 
had always been to pardon offences, and treat their enemies 
with humanity. Whereas Antipatcr, under the mafic of a 
private man, in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of a 
plain and frugal life, and without affc&ing any title of autho¬ 
rity, di{covered himfelf to be a rigid and imperious mailer. 

Antipatcr was, however, prevailed upon, by the prayers 
of Phocion, to recall feveral perfons from banifhment, not- 
withftanding all the feverity of his difpofition; and there is 
reafon to believe, that Demetrius was one of this number. 
At Jeaft, it is certain that he had a confiderable {hare in the 
adminifixation of the republic from that time. As for thofc 
whofc recall to Athens, Phocion was unable to obtain, he 
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procured for them more commodious fituations, that were 
not fo remote as their former fettlements; and took his mea- 
fures fo effedlually, that they were not banifhed, according 
to the firfl: fentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and 
the promontory of Tenarus; by which means they did not 
live fequeftered from the pleafures of Greece, but obtained 
a fettlemcnt in Peloponnefus. Who can help admiring, on 
the one hand, the amiable and generous difpofition of Pho- 
cion, who employed his credit with Antipater, in order to 
procure a fet of unfortunate perfons fome alleviation of their 
calamities; and, on the other hand, a kind of humanity in a 
prince, who was not very defirous of diltinguifhing himfclf 
by that quality, but was fenfible, however, that it would 
be extremely rigid in him to add new mortifications to the 
inconveniences of baniihment. 

Antipater in other refpe&s exercifed his government with 
great juflice and moderation, over thofe who continued in 
Athens; hebeffowed the principal pofts and employments on 
fuch perfons, as he imagined were the moll virtuous and 
honeft men: and contented himfelf with removing from all 
authority, fuch as he thought were mod likely to excite 
troubles. He was fenfible, that this people could neither 
fupport a Rate of abfolute fervitude, nor the enjoyment of 
entire liberty; for which reafon he thought it neceffary to 
take from the one, whatever was too rigid; and from the 
other, all that it had of cxceffive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after fo glorious a campaign, fet out for 
Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter PhiJa 
with Craterus, and the folemnity was performed with all 
imaginable grandeur. Phila was one of the mo ft accom- 
plifhed princefifes of her age, and her beauty was the leaf: part 
of her merit. The luftre of her charms was heightened by 
the fweetnefs and mode/ly that foftened her afpefl, and by 
an air of complacency, pud a natural difpofition to oblige, 
which won the hearts of all who beheld her. Thefe engaging 
qualities were rendered /till more amiable by the brightnefs 
of a fuperior genius, and a prudence uncommon in her fex, 
which made her capable of the greateft affairs. It is even 
faid, that as young as flic then was, her father Antipater, 
who was one of the mod able politicians of his age, never 
engaged in any affair of importance without confulting her. 


u 
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This princefs never made life of the influence /he had over 
her two hu/bands (for after the death of Craterus fhe efpoufed 
Demetrius the fon of Antigonus) but to procure fome favour 
for the officers, their daughters, or lifters. If they were 
poor, /he furniflied them with portions for their marriage: 
and if they were fo unhappy as to be calumniated, fhe herfelf 
was very a£Hve in their juftifi cation. So generous a libe¬ 
rality gave her an abfolute power among the troops. All 
cabals were diffolved by her prefence, and all revolts gave 
way, and were appeafed by her condufl. 


Sect. III. Procefjlon at the funeral ofAlexander . Ilis body 
is conveyed to Alexandria . Eumenes is put into pojfejfion 
of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. Ptolemy , Craterus , Antipater, 
and Antigonus , confederate again/l each other . The death 
of Craterus. The unfortunate expedition of Perdiccas into 
Egypt . He is flain there . 


9 

C M UCH a ^ out ^ 1IS ^ me die * funeral obfequies of 

Alexander were performed. Aridaeus having been 
deputed by all the governors and grandees of the .kingdom, 
to take upon himfelf the care of that folcmnity, had em¬ 
ployed two years in preparing every tiling that could poflibly 
render it the moft pompous and auguft funeral that had ever 
been feen. When all things were ready for the celebration 
of this mournful, but fuperb ceremonial, orders were given 
for the proccflion to begin. This was preceded by a great 
number of pioneers and other workmen, tvhofc office was 
to make all the ways practicable, through which the pro- 
ceffion was to pafs. 

As foon as thefe were levelled, that magnificent chariot, 
the invention and defign of which raifed as much admiration 
as the immenfe riches that glittered all over it, fet out from 
Babylon. The body of the chariot re/ted upon two axle- 
trees, that were inferted into four wheels, made after the 
Perfian manner; the naves and /pokes of which were covered 


A. M. 
3685. 
Ant. J. C. 
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c Diod. I. xvlii. p. 608—6io. 

* I could have widicd it had been in my power to have explained fcvcral 
paflages of this defeription in u more clear and intelligible manner than I have 
done: but that was not poflihlc for me toeflcft, though 1 had rccourfc to per- 
fons of greater capacity than niyJVJf. 
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with gold, and the rounds plated over with iron. The ex- 
tremities of the axle-trees were made of gold, reprefenting 
the mufcles of lions biting a dart. The chariot had four 
draught beams or poles, to each of which were harnefled 
four fets of mules, each fet confifling of four of thofe ani* 
mals; fo that this chariot was drawn by fixty-four mules. 
The ftrongeft of thofe creatures, and the largeft, were chofen 
on this occation. They were adorned with crowns of gold, 
and collars enriched with precious ftones and golden bells. 

On this chariot was erefled a pavilion of entire gold, 
twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, fupported by co¬ 
lumns of the Ionic order, embellilhed with the leaves of 
acanthus. The infide was adorned with a blaze of jewels, 
difpofed in the form of /hells. The circumference was 
beautified with a fringe of golden net-work; the threads that 
compofed the texture were an inch in thicknefs, and to thofe 
were fattened large bells, whofe found was heard to a great 
diftance. 

The external decorations were difpofed into four rdievoes. 

The fir ft reprefented Alexander feated in a military cha¬ 
riot, with a fplendid fceptre in his hand, and furrounded on 
one fide with a troop of Macedonians in arms; and on the 
other, with an equal number of Perfians armed in their 
manner. Thefe were preceded by the King’s equerries. 

In the fecond were feen elephants completely harnefled, 
with a band of Indians feated on the fore-part of their bodies; 
and on their hinder, another band of Macedonians, armed 
as in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view feveral fquadrons of horfe 
ranged in military array. 

The fourth reprefented Chips preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that 
feemed to guard the paflage. 

The four corners were adorned with flatties of gold, .repre¬ 
fenting victories, with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a fquare 
form, adorned with the heads of animals,*' whofe necks were 
cncompafled with golden circles a foot and a halt in breadth; 


* The Greek word rpax j i\u$&‘ imports a kind of hart, from whofe chin 
beard hangs clown like that of goats. 
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to thefe were hung crowns, that glittered with the livelieli. 
colours, and fuch as were carried in proceffion at the celebra¬ 
tion of facred folemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of Alex¬ 
ander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled with aromatic 
fpices and perfumes, as well to exhale an agreeable odour, 
as for the prefervation of the corpfe. A 
wrought with gold covered the coffin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that 
difpofed in the manner he wore them when livir 

The outfide of the pavilion was likewife cov« 
pie flowered with gold. The top ended in a very large 
crown of the fame metal, which feemed to be a compofition 
of olive-branches. The rays of the fun which darted on 
this diadem, in conjunction with the motion of the chariot, 
caufed it to emit a kind of rays like thofe of lightening. 

It may eafily be imagined, that, in lb long a proceffion, 
the motion of a chariot, laden like this, would be liable to 
great inconveniences. In order, therefoie, that the pavilion, 
with all its appendages, might, when the chariot moved in 
any uneven ways, conftantly continue in the fame fituation, 
notwithflanding the inequality of the ground, and the fhocks 
that would frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was raifed 
from the middle of each axle-tree, to fupport the pavilion; 
by which expedient the whole machine was preferved fteady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, 
and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of fpeftators of this folemnity is hardly cre¬ 
dible ; but they were drawn together as well by their venera¬ 
tion for the memory of Alexander, as by the magnificence of 
this funeral pomp, which had never been equalled in the 
world. 



There was a current prediction, that the place where Alex¬ 
ander fhould be interred, would be rendered the molt happy 
and flourifhing part of the whole earth. The governors con- 
tefled with each other, for the difpofal of a body that was to 
be attended with fuch a glorious prerogative. The affeClion 
Perdiccas entertained for his country, made him defirous 


that the corpfe fhould be conveyed to ALge in Macedonia, 
where the remains of its kings were ufually depofiled. Other 


places were likewife propofed, 


but the preference was given 
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to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had fuch extraordinary and recent 
obligations to the King of Macedonia, was determined to fig- 
nalife his gratitude on this occafion. He accordingly fet out 
with a numerous guard of his bell troops, in order to meet 
the proceffion, and advanced as far as Syria. When he had 
joined the attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from 
interring the corpfein the temple ol Jupiter-Ammon, as they 
had propofed. It was, therefore, depofited firft in the city 
of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alexandria. 
Ptolemy raifed a magnificent temple to the memory of this 
monarch, and rendered him all the honours which wcre- 
ufually paid to demi-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity. 

f Freinfhemius, in his fupplemcnt to Livy, relates, after 
Leo the African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great was 
Hill to be feen in his time, and that it was reverenced by 
the Mahomedans, as the monument, not only of an illuftrious 
king, but of a great prophet. 

g Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on the Pon- 
tick fea, were allotted to Eumenes, in confequcnce of the 
partition of the feveral governments of Alexander’s empire; 
and it was exprefsly ftipulated by the treaty, that Leonatus 
and Antigonus fhould inarch with a great body of troops to 
eftablifh Eumenes in the government of thofe dominions, and 
difpoffefs King Ariarathes of the fovereignty. This general 
refolution ol fending troops and experienced commanders 
into the feveral provinces of the empire, was formed with 
great judgment; and the intention of it was, that all thofe 
conquered territories fhould continue under the dominion of 
the Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, being no longer 
governed by their own fovereigns, fhould have no future 

inclination to recover their former liberty, nor be in a con- 

♦ 

dition to fet each other the example of throwing off the new 
yoke of the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very felicitous 
to execute this article of the treaty; and, as they were en¬ 
tirely attentive to their own particular intcre/1: and aggran- 
difement, they took other meafures. Eumenes, feeing himfelf 
thus abandoned by thofe who ought to have eJlablifhed him 

f Lib, cxxxiii, 5 Plut, in Ewmcn. p. 584. Diod. 1. xviii. p. 599. 

* This author lived in the 15th century. 
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in his government, fet out with all his equipage, which con- 
fifted of three hundred horfe and two hundred of his domef- 
flics well armed; with all his riches, which amounted to 
about five thoufand talents of gold; and retired to Perdiccas, 
who gave him a favourable reception. As he was much 
efteemed by that commander, he was admitted into a partici¬ 
pation of all his councils. Eumenes was indeed a man of 
great Jolidify and refolution, and the moll able of all the 
captains of Alexander. 

Within a fliort time after this event, he was conduced into 
Cappadocia by a great army which Perdiccas thought fit to 
command in perfon. Ariarathes had made the neceffary 
preparations for a vigorous defence, and had raifed twenty 
thoufand foot and a great body of horfe: but he was defeated 
and taken prifoner by Perdiccas, who deftroyed his whole 
family, and invefted Eumenes with the government of his 
dominions. He intended, by this inflance of feverity, to 
intimidate the people, and extinguifh all (editions. And this 
conduft was very judicious, and abfolutely neceffary in the 
conjunfture of a new government, when the ftate is in a 
general ferment, and all things are ufually difpofed for com¬ 
motions. Perdiccas, after this tranfaftion, advanced with 
his troops to chaftife Ifaura and Laranda, cities of Pifidia, 
which had maffacred their governors, and revolted from the 
Macedonians. The laft of thefe cities was deftroyed in a 
very furprifing manner: for the inhabitants finding them- 
felves in no condition to defend it, and defpairing of any 
quarter from the conqueror, Unit themfelves up in their 
houfes, with their wives, children, and parents, and all their 
gold and filver, fet fire to their feveral habitations, and, after 
they had fought with the fury of lions, threw themfelves into 
the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder; and the 
foldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, found a very 
great booty, for the place was filled with riches. 

h Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, 
where he paffed the winter feafon. During his refidence in 
that country, he formed a refolution to divorce Nicca, the 
daughter of Antipater, whom he had efpoufed at a time when 
he thought that marriage fublervicnt to his imereft. But 
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when the regency of the empire had given him a fuperior 
credit, and given birth to more exalted hopes, his thoughts 
took a different turn, and lie was defirous of efpoufing Cleo¬ 
patra, the filler of Alexander the Great. She had been 
married to Alexander King of Epirus; and, having loft her 
hufband in the wars of Italy, fhe had continued in a ftate of 
widowhood, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas dif- 
patched Eumenes thither, to propofe his marriage to that 
princefs, and employ his endeavours to render it agreeable to 
her. This alliance with a lady who was the filler of Alexander 
; by the fame father and mother, and exceedingly beloved by 
the Macedonians, opened him a way to the empire through 
the favour of that people, which he might naturally expeft 
from his marriage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his defign, and evidently fore- 
faw that his own deftru£iion was to be the foundation of the 
intended fuccefs. He, therefore, paffed into Greece with 
the greatefi expedition, in order to find Antipater and 
Craterus, who were then engaged in a war with the ALtolians, 
and difclofed to them the whole plan that Perdiccas had 
formed. Upon this intelligence they immediately came to 
an accommodation with the ^Etolians, and advanced towards 
the Hellefpont, to obferve the motions of the new enemy; 
and, in order to ftrengthen their own party, they engaged 
Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their interefl.. 

Craterus, one of the greateft of Alexander’s captains, had 
the largeft fhare of the affe&ion and efteem of the Macedo¬ 
nians. Alexander, a little before his death, had ordered him 


to condu£t into Macedonia the ten thoufand veteran troops 
he intended to fend thither, on account of their age, wounds, 
or other infirmities, which rendered them incapable of the 
fervicc. The King had likewife conferred upon him at the 
fame time the government of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Thefe provinces 


having been confignetl to Craterus and Antipater after the 
death of Alexander, they governed them in concert, and 
Craterus always conducted himfclf like a good and faithful 
atfociaie; efpccially in the operations of this war, in which 
they were unavoidably engaged by the difeovery of the 


defigns Perdiccas was forming, 

Perdiccas font Eumenes back to his province, not only 
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to regulate the Hate of affairs in that country, but more parti¬ 
cularly to keep a watchful eye on the motions of Neoptolemus 
his next neighbour, who was governor of Armenia, and whofe 
condufl was fufpefted by Perdiccas, but not without fufficient 
reafon, as will be evident in the fequel. 

a 

* This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his ftupid 
pride, and the infupportable arrogance he had contrafted, 
from the vain hopes with which he fed his imagination. 
Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to reafon by gentle 
meafures; and when he' faw that the troops of the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, who were commanded by Neoptolemus, were 
grown very infolent and audacious, he made it his care to 
alienable a body of horfe ftrong enough to oppofe their de- 
figns, and keep them within the bounds of refpeft and obedi¬ 
ence. With this view he granted all forts of immunities and 

exemptions from imports to thofe of the inhabitants who 

# 

were in a condition to appear on horfeback. He likewife 
purchafed a great number of horfes, and bellowed them on 
thofe of his court, in whom he confided the moll; and in¬ 
flamed their courage by the honours and rewards he conferred 
upon them. He difeiplined and habituated them to labour 
and fatigue by reviews, exercifes, and continual movements. 
Every body was furprifed to fee him affemble, in fo fhort a 
time, a body of fix thoufand horfe, capable of good fervice in 
the field. 

Perdiccas, having caufed all his troops to file off the next 
fpring towards Cappadocia, held a council with his friends 
on the operations of the intended war. The fubjeft of their 
deliberations was, whether they fliould march firft into Mace¬ 
donia againft Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt againft 
Ptolemy. ‘ The majority of voices declared in favour of the 
laft; and it was concluded, at the fame time that Eumenes, 
with part of the army, ihould guard the Afiatick provinces 
againft Antipater and Craterus: and, in order to engage him 
more effeftually to efpoufc the common caufe, Perdiccas added 
the provinces of Caria, Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. 
He likewife declared him generaliffimo of all the troops in. 
Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors to 

Vol. V. X 

» Plut, in iiumen. p. 58$, 
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obey him. Perdiccas after this, advanced towards Egypt 
through Damafcene and Paleftine. He alfo took the two 
minor kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover 
his defigns with the royal authority. 

k Eumenes fpared no pains to have a good army on foot, 
in order to oppofe Antipater and Craterus, who had already 
palTed the Hellefpont, and were marching againft him. They 
left nothing unattempted to difengage him from the party he 
had efpoufed, and promifed him the addition of new pro¬ 
vinces to thofe he already poffeffed: but he was too fteady * 
to be fhaken by thofe offers, in breach of his engagements to 
Perdiccas. They fucceeded better with Alcetas and Neopto- 
lemus, for they engaged the former to obferve a neutrality, 
though the brother of Perdiccas, and the other declared in 
their favour* Eumenes attacked and defeated the latter at a 
narrow pafs, and even took all his baggage. This viftory was 
owing to his cavalry, whom he had formed with fo much care. 
Neoptolemus faved himfelf with three hundred horfe, and 
joined Antipater and Craterus; but the reft of his troops 
went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance into 
Egypt, in order to affift Ptolemy, if his affairs Ihould require 
his aid; and he detached Craterus and Neoptolemus with the 
reft of the army againft Eumenes, who was then in Cappa¬ 
docia. A great battle was fought there, the fuccefs of which 
is entirely to be afcribed to the wife and vigilant precaution of 
Eumenes, which Plutarch juftly confiders as the mafter-piece 
of a great commander. The reputation of Craterus was very 
great, and the generality of the Macedonians were defirous 
of him for their leader after the death of Alexander, remem¬ 
bering that his affe&ion for them, and his defire to fupport 
their intereft, had caufed him to incur the difpleafure of that 
prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as foon as he 
Ihould appear in the field, all the Macedonians of the op- 
pofite party would lift themfelves under his banners, and 
Eumenes himfelf was very apprehenfive of that event. But 
in order to avoid this misfortune, which would have occa- 


k Pint, in Eumcn. p. 5 8 5 — 5 S 7 * Diod. I. xviii. p. 610—■ 613. 

* Qjtem (Pcrdicctwt) ctfi infrmum videbat , qubd 10/us omnibus rejjlere cigebatur % 
ami cum non defer uU^ neque fninth quhn fidd fuit cupidior, Gta, Nep* in Euiw. 
c. tn. 
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Coned his inevitable ruin, he caufed the avenues and narrow 
paffes to be fo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely 
ignorant of the enemy againft whom he was leading them, 
having caufed a report to be fpread, that it was only Neopto- 
lemus, who was preparing to attack him a fecond time. In 
the difpofitions he made for the battle, he was careful not to 
oppofe any Macedonian againft Craterus; and ifTued an 
order, with very fevere penalties, that no herald from the 
enemy fhould be received on any account whatever. 

The firft charge was very rude; the lances were foon 
fhivered on both hides, and the two armies attacked fword 
in hand. Craterus afted nothing to the difhonour of Alex¬ 
ander on this laft day of his life, for he killed feveral of the 
enemies with his own hand, and frequently bore down all who 
oppofed him ; till, at laft, a Thracian wounded him in the 
flank, when he fell from his horfe. All the enemy’s cavalry 
rode over him without knowing who he was, and did not, 
difcover him till he was breathing his laft. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who 
perfonally hated each other, having met in the battle, and 
their horfes charging with a violent fhock, they feifed each 
other; and their horfes fpringing from under them, they both . 
fell on the earth, where they ftruggled like to implacable 
wreftlers, and fought for a confiderable time with the utmoft 
fury and rage, till at laft Neoptolemus received a mortal 
wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horfe, and puftied his left 
wing to that part of the field, where he believed the enemy’s 
troops ftill continued unbroken. There, when he was in¬ 
formed that Craterus was killed, he fpurred his horfe to the 
place where he lay, and found him expiring. When he 
beheld this melancholy fpedlacle, he could not refufe his tears 
to the death of an ancient friend whom he had always 
efteemed ; and he caufed the laft honours to be paid him with 
all poffible magnificence. He likewife ordered his bones to 
be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given to his wife 
and children. Eumenes gained this fecond viftory ten days 
after the firft, 

1 In the mean time Pcrdiccas had advanced into Egypt, and 

X 2 

1 Diod. 1 . xviii. p. 613—616. Plut. in Eumcn. p. 5S7. Cor. Ncp. c. v. 
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began the war with Ptolemy, though with very different fuc- 
cefs. Ptolemy, from the time he was conflituted governor of 
■that country, had conduced himfelf with fo much juftice and 
humanity, that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the 
Egyptians. An infinite number of people, charmed with the 
lenity of fo wife an adminiftration, came thither from Greece 
and other parts to enter into his fervice. This additional ad¬ 
vantage rendered him extremely powerful; and even the army 
of Perdiccas had fo much efteem for Ptolemy, that they 
inarched with reluftance againft him, and great numbers of 
them deferted daily to his troops. All thefe circumftances 
-were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he loft his own life 
•in that country.. Having unfortunately taken a refolution to 
.make his army pafs an arm of the Nile, which formed an 

ifland near Memphis, in paffing he loft two thoufana men, half 

• * 

of whom were drowned, and the remainder devoured by cro- 
.codiles. The Macedonians were exafperated to fuch a degree 
of fury, when they faw themfelves expofed to fuch unneceffary 
dangers, that they mutinied againft him; in confequence of 
which, he was abandoned by a hundred of his principal 
officers, of whom Pithon was the molt confiderable, and was 
affaffinated in his tent with moft of his intimate friends. 

Two days after this event, the army received intelligence 
of the viftory obtained by Eumenes; and had this account 
come two days fooner, it would certainly have prevented the 
mutiny, and confequently the revolution that foon fucceeded 
it, which proved fo favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and 
all their adherents. 


Sect. IV. The regency is transferred to Anti paler. Eumenes 
bfieged by Antigonus in Nora. Jerufalem befiegcd and taken 
by Ptolemy. Demades put to death by Cajfander. Antipater 
on his death-bed nominates Polyfpcrchon Jor his face for in 
the regency . The latter recals Olympias. Antigonus becomes 

m T3TOLEMY paired the Nile the day after the death of 
Perdiccas, and entered the Macedonian camp ; where 
hejuftified his own condufik fo cffe&ually, that all the troops 

» Died, 1 , xviii. p. 61(5—619. 
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declared in his favour. When the death of Craterus was 
known, he made fucli an artful improvement of their afflic¬ 
tion and refentment, that he induced them to pafs a decree, 
whereby Eumencs, and fifty other perfons of the fame party, 
were declared enemies to the Macedonian ftate; and this 
decree authoriled Antipater and Antigonus to carry on a war 
againft them. But when this prince perceived the troops had 
a general inclination to offer him the regency of the two kings, 
which became vacant by the death of Pcrdiccas, lie had the 
precaution to decline that office, becaufe he was very fenfible. 
that the royal pupils had a title without a reality; that they 
would never be capable of fuftaining the weight of that vaft 
empire, nor be in a condition to re-unite, under their autho¬ 
rity, fo many governments accufiomed to independency; that 
there was an inevitable tendency to difmember the whole, as 
well from the inclinations and intereft of the officers, as the 
fituation of affairs; that all his acquifitions in the interim 
would redound to the advantage of his pupils; that while he 
appeared to poffefs the firff rank, he fhould in reality enjoy 
nothing fixed and folid, or that could any way be confidered 
as his own property; that, upon the expiration of the re¬ 
gency, he fhould be left without any government or real efta- 
blilhment, and that he fhould neither be matter of an army 
to fupport him, nor of any retreat for his prefervation: 
Whereas all his colleagues would enjoy the richeft provinces 
in perfett tranquillity, and he be the only one who had not 
derived any advantages from the common conquefts. Thefe 
confiderations induced him to prefer the poft he already en¬ 
joyed to the new title that was offered lam, as the former was 
Iefs hazardous, arid rendered him lefs obnoxious to envv: lie 
therefore caufcd the choice to fall on Pithon and Arkkcus. 

The firff of thefe perfons had commanded with diftin&ion 
in all the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the party of 
Pcrdiccas, till he was a witnefs of his imprudent conduct in 
pafling the Nile, which induced him to quit his fervice, and 
go over to Ptolemy. 

With refpeft to Aridacus, hiffory has taken no notice of 
him before the death of Alexander, when the funeral folem- 
nitics of that prince were committed to his care; and we have 
already feen in what manner he acquitted himfelf of that 
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melancholy but honourable commiflion, after he Had employed 
two years in the preparations for it. 

The honour of this guardianship was of no long continuance 
to them. Eurydice, the confort of king Aridaeus, whom we 
Shall diftinguifh for the future by the name of Philip, being 
fond of interfering in all affairs, and being Supported in her 
pretenfions by the Macedonians; the two regents were fodif- 
fatisfied with their employment, that they voluntarily refigned 
it, after they had fent the army back to Triparadis in Syria; 
and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As foon as he was inverted with his authority, he made a new 
partition of the provinces of the empire, in which he excluded 
all thofe who had efpoufed the intereft of Perdiccas and 
Eumenes, and re-eftabliffied every perfon of the other party, 
who had been difpoffeffed. In this new divifion of the 
empire, Seleucus, who had great authority from the command 
of the cavalry, as we have already intimated, had the govern¬ 
ment of Babylon, and became afterwards the mod powerful of 
all the fucceffors of Alexander. Pithon had the government 
of Media; but Atropates, who at that time enjoyed the govern¬ 
ment of that province, Supported himSelf in one part of the 
country, and affumed the regal dignity, without acknowledg¬ 
ing the authority of the Macedonians; and this traft of Media 
was afterwards called Media Atropatena. Antipater, after 
this regulation of affairs, fent Antigonus againft Eumenes, 
and then returned into Macedonia; but left his fon Ca(San¬ 
der behind him, in quality of general of the cavalry, and 
with orders to be near the perfon of Antigonus, that he 
might the better be informed of his defigns. 

A.M. n Jaddus, the high-prieft of the Jews, died this year, and 
An? 6 J 3 C was f uccee ded by his fon Onias, whofe pontificate continued 
321. for the fpace of twenty.one years. I make this remark, 

becaufe the hiftory of the Jews will, in the fequel of this 
work, be very much intermixed with that of Alexander’s 
fucceffors. 

A. M. o Antigonus appeared early in the field againft Eumenes; 
Ant. 6 y 4 *C. a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cappadocia, wherein 
3 2 °. Eumenes was defeated, and loft eight thoufand men by the 

treachery of Apollonidcs, one of the principal officers of his 


n Jofuph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. 8. 
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cavalry; who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over 
to the enemy in the midft of the battle. p The traitor was 
foon punilhed for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and 
caufed him to be hanged upon the fpot. 

q A conjuncture which happened foon after this defeat, 
would have enabled Eumenes to feife the baggage of Anti¬ 
gonus and all his riches, with a great number of prifoners; 
and his little troop already call an eager eye on fo confiderable 
a booty. But whether his apprehenfions that fo rich a prey 
would enervate the hearts of his foldiers, who were then con- 
ftrained to wander from place to place; or whether his regard 
to Antigonus, with whom he had formerly contracted a parti¬ 
cular friendfhip, prevented him from improving this oppor¬ 
tunity; it is certain, that he fent a letter to that commander, 

- to inform him of the danger that threatened him ; and when 
he afterwards made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all 
removed to a place of better fecurity. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his pre- 
fervation, to employ moft of his time in changing the place of 
his retreat; and he was highly admired for the tranquillity 
and fteadinefs of mind he difcovered in the wandering life to 
which he was reduced : for, as Plutarch obferves, adverfity 
alone can place greatnefs of foul in its full point of light, and 
render the real merit of mankind confpicuous; whereas pro- 
fperity frequently calls a veil of falfe grandeur over real 
meannefs and imperfeftions. Eumenes, having at laft dif- 
banded moft of his remaining troops, (hut himfelf up with 
five hundred men, who were determined to {hare his fate, in 
the caftle of Nora, a place of extraordinary ftrength on the 
frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he fuftamed a 
liege of twelve months. 

He was foon fenfible, that nothing incommoded his gar- 
rifon fo much as the fmall fpace they poffefTed, being Unit up 
in little clofe houfes, and on a traft of ground, whofe whole 
circuit did not exceed two hundred fathoms, where they 
could neither walk nor perform the leaftexercifc; and where 
their horfes, having fcarce any room for motion, became 
lluggidi, and incapable of fervice. To remedy this incon¬ 
venience, he had recourfe to the following expedient. He 


f Plut, in E iimcn. p. 588 —^ 90 . 
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converted the largeft houfe in the place, the extent of which 
did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exer- 
cife. This he configned to the men, and ordered them to 
walk in it very gently at firft; they were afterwards to 
double their pace by degrees, and at laft were to exert the 
moll vigorous motions. He then took the following method 
for, the horfes. He fufpended them, one after another, in 
ftrong flings, which were difpofed under their breafts, and 
from thence inferted into rings faftened to the roofs of the 
liable; after which he caufed them to be raifed into the air 
by the aid of pullies, and in fiich a manner, that only their 
hinder feet relied on the ground, while the extreme part of 
the hoofs of their fore-feet could hardly touch it. In this 
condition the grooms lafhed them feverely with their whips, 
which tormented the horfes to fuch a degree, and forced them 
into fuch violent agitations, that their bodies were all covered 
with fweat and foam. After this exercife, which was finely, 
calculated to ftrengthen and keep them in wind, and like- 
wife to render their limbs fupple and pliant; their barley 
was given to them very clean, and winnowed from all the 
chaff, that they might eat it the fooner, and with lefs diffi¬ 
culty. The abilities of a good general extend to every thing 
about him, and are feen in the minutefl particulars. 

The fiege, or more properly, the blockade of Nora, did 
not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new expedition 
into Pifidia, againft Alcetas and Attalus; the laft of whom 
was taken prifoner in a battle, and the other flain by treachery 
in the place to which he retired. 

r During thefe tranfaftions in Afia, Ptolemy feeing of what 
importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea were, as well for 
covering Egypt, as for making proper difpofitions on that 
fide for the invafion of Cyprus, which he had then in view, 
determined to make himfelf mailer of thofe provinces which 
were governed by Laomedon. With this intention he font 
Nicanor into Syria with a body of land forces, while he 
himfelf fet out with a fleet to attack the coalls. Nicanor de¬ 
feated Laomedon, and took him prifoner; in confcqucnce.of 
which he foon conquered the inland country. Ptolemy had 
the fame advantages on the coalls, by which means he became 


r Piod, L xviN. p. 6zr, 62?.. 
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abfolute matter of thofe provinces. The princes in alliance 
with him were alarmed at the rapidity of thefe conquefts; 
but Antipater was at too great a diftance, being then in 
Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much employed againft 
Eumenes, to oppofe thefe great acceffions to the power of 
Ptolemy, who gave them no little jealoufv. 

s After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the only 
people who made any refinance. They were duly fenfible of 
the obligation they were under, by the oath they had taken, 
to their governor, and were determined to continue faithful to 
him. Ptolemy advanced into Judcea, and formed the liege of 
Jerufalem. This city was fo ftrong by its advantageous filia¬ 
tion, in conjunftion with the works of art, that it would have 
fuftained a long fiege, had it not been for the religious fear 
the Jews entertained of violating the law, by which they 
were prohibited to defend themfelves on the fabbath. 
Ptolemy was not long unacquainted with this particular; 
and, in order to improve the great advantage it gave him, 
he chofe that day for the general affault; and as no indivi¬ 
dual among the Jews would prefume to defend himfelf, the 
city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at firtt treated Jerufalem and Judaea with great 
feverity, for be carried above a hundred thoufand of the in¬ 
habitants captiv r es into Egypt: but when he afterwards confi- 
dered the fleadinefs with which they had perfifted in the fidelity 
they had fworn to their governors, on this, and a variety of 
other occafions, he was convinced, that this quality rendered 
them more worthy of his confidence; and he accordingly chofe 
thirty thoufand of the moft diftinguifhed among them, who 
were mofl capable of fervinghim, and appointed them to guard 
the moft important places in his dominions. 

1 Much about this time Antipater fell fide in Macedonia. 
The Athenians were greatly diffatisfied with the garrifon he 
had left in their city, and had frequently prefTed Phocion to 
go to the court of that prince, and folicit him to recall thofe 
troops: but he always declined that commiffion, either through 
a defpair of not fuccccding, or elfe becaufe he was confcious, 
that the fear of this garrifon was the beft expedient for keep- 

B Jofcpli. Antiq. 1 , xii, c, x, 

Phoc, p, 755. 
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ing them Within the bounds of their duty. Demades, who 
was not fo difficult to be prevailed upon, undertook the com- 
miffion with pleafure, and immediately fet out with his fon 
for Macedonia. But his arrival in that country could not 
have happened at a more fatal conjunflure for himfelf. Anti¬ 
pater, as I have already intimated, was feifed with a fevere 
iilnefs; and his fon Callander, who was abfolute mailer of 
all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had 
written to Antigonus in Afia, preffing him to come as foon as 
polfible, and make himfelf mailer of Greece and Macedonia; 
“ which/’ as he exprelfed himfelf, “ were held together only 
by a thread, and even an old and rotten thread,” ridiculing 
Antipater by thofe expreftions; As foon as Caffander faw 
them appear at court, he caufed them both to be arrefted; and 
he himfelf feifing the fon firlt, ftabbed him before the face of 
his father, and at fo little a diltance from him, that he was 
covered with his blood. After which he reproached him with 
his perfidy and ingratitude, and when he had loaded him with 
infults, he alfo killed him with his own hands on the dead 
body of his fon. It was impoffible that fuch a barbarous pro¬ 
ceeding fhould not bedetelled; but mankind are not much 
difpofed to pity fuch a wretch as Demades, who had di£lated 
the decree, by which Demoffiienes and Hyperides were con¬ 
demned to die. 

The indifpofition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and 
his lall attention was employed in filling up the two great 
flations which he enjoyed. His fon Caffander was very de- 
firous of them, and expc&ed to have them conferred upon 
him; notwithllanding which, Antipater bellowed the regency 
of the kingdom, and the government of Macedonia, on Poly- 
fperchon, the moll ancient of all the furviving captains of 
Alexander, and thought it fufficient to alfociate Caffander 
with him in thofe employments. 

lam at a lofs to determine, whether any inftanceof human 
condu£l was ever greater, or more to be admired than this 
which I have now related in few words; nothing certainly 
could be more extraordinary, and hi/lory affords us few in¬ 
stances of the fame nature. It was ncceffary to appoint a 
governor over Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Anti- 
pater, who knew the importance of thofe flations, was per- 
fuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, what was Hill 
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more prevalent with him, the intereft of the ftate, and the pre- 
fervationof the Macedonian monarchy, obliged him to nomi¬ 
nate a man of authority, and one refpe&ed for his age, expe¬ 
rience, and pall fervices. He had a fon who was not void of 
merit; how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the fame time, 
how amiable and glorious was it to felefl, on fuch an occafion, 
no man but themoft deferving, and belt qualified to ferve the 
public effe&ually; to extingui/h the voice of nature; turn a 
deaf ear to all her remonllrances, and not fuffer the judgment 
to be feduced by the impreffions of paternal affe&ion; in a 
word, to continue fo much mailer of one’s penetration, as to 
render j uftice to the merit of a flranger, and openly prefer it to 
that of a fon, and facrifice all the intereft of one’s own family 
to the public welfare! Hiftory has tranfmitted to us an ex- 
preffion of the Emperor Galba, which will do honour to his 
memory throughout all ages. “ Auguftus,” * faid he, “ cliofe 

a fuccelfor out of hfs own family; and I one from the whole 
empire.” 

Calfander was extremely enraged at the affront, which, as he 
pretended, had been offered him by this choice; and thought 
in that refpeft, like the generality of men, who are apt to look 
upon the employments they poffefs as hereditary, and with 
this flattering perfuafion, that the ftate is of no confequence in 
comparison with themfelves: never examining what is requi- 
fite to the pofts they enjoy, or whether they have competent 
abilities to fuflain them, and confidering only whether thofe 
pofts are agreeable to their fortune. Calfander, not being 
able to digeft his father’s preferring a flranger before him, en¬ 
deavoured to form a party againll the new regent. He alfo 
fecured to himfelf all the places he could in the government 
of that officer, as well in Greece as in Macedonia, and pro- 
pofed nothing lels, than to divefl him of the whole. 

“ To this effetl, he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and 
Antigonus in his party; and they readily elpoufed it with the 
fame views, and from the fame motives. It was equally 
their intereft to deftroy this new regent, as well as the re¬ 
gency itfelf, which always kept them in app rehen lions, and 
reminded them of their ftate of dependency. They likewife 

11 Died, 1. xviii. p. C^o. 

* Augujlus in domo fucccjjoron ego ht republlca. Tacit. Hi ft. 1. f# 
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imagined, that it fecretly reproached them for afpiring at fove-' 
reignty, while it cherifhed the rights of the two pupils; and 
left the governors in a fituation of uncertainty, in confe- 
quence of which they were perpetually in fear of being 
diverted of their power. Both the one and the other believed 
it would be eafy for them to fucceed in their defigns, if the 
Macedonians were once engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the mofl 
powerful of all the captains of Alexander. His authority was 
abfolute in all the provinces of Afia Minor, in conjunSion 
with the title of generaliflimo, and an army of feventy thou- 
fand men, and thirty elephants, which no power in the empire 
was, at that time, capable of refilling. It cannot, therefore, be 
thought furprifing, that this fuperiority Ihould inlpire him 
with the defign of engrorting the whole monarchy of the 
Macedonians; and, in order to fucceed in that attqmpt, he 
began with making a reformation in all the governments of 
the provinces within his jurifdidion, difplacing all thofe per- 
fons whom he fufpe&ed, and fubftituting his creatures in their 
room. In the conduft of this fclieme* he removed Aridasus 
from the government of leffer Phrygia, and the Hellefpont, 
and Clytus from that of Lydia. 

* Polylperchon neglefted nothing, on his part, that was 
neceflary to ftrengthen his intereft; and thought it advifable 
to recal Olympias, who had retired into Epirus, under the re¬ 
gency of Antipater, with the offer of lharing his authority 
with her. This princefs difpatched a courier to Eumcnes, to 
confult him on the propofal flie had received; and he advifed 
her to wait fome time, in order to fee what turn affairs would 
take: adding, that if (he determined to return to Macedonia, 
he would recommend it to her in particular, to forget all the 
injuries fhe thought fhe had received; that it would.aifo be 
her intereft to govern with moderation, and to make others 
fenfible of her authority by benefaftions, and not by feve- 
rity. As to all other particulars, he promifed an inviolable 
attachment to hcrfelf and the royal family. Olympias did 
not conform to thefe judicious counfels in any refpefl, but 
fet out as foon as poflible for Macedonia; where upon her 


" Diocl. 1 . xviii. p. 6z6, £6,54. Cor. Nop. in Eumcn. c. vi. 
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arrival, fhe confulted nothing but her paffions, and her in- 
fatiable defire of dominion and revenge. 

Polyfperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, 
endeavoured to fecure Greece, of which he fore fa w Caffander 
would attempt to make himfelf mailer. He alfo took mea« 
fares with relation to other parts of the empire, as will ap¬ 
pear by the fequel. 

y In order to engage the Greeks in his intereft, he ifTued 
a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and re-inflated all 
the cities in their ancient privileges. He acquainted the Athe¬ 
nians in particular by letters, that the King had re-eflabli/hed 
their democracy and ancient form of government, by which 
the Athenians were admitted without diftinftion into public 
offices. This was a ftrain of policy calculated to enfnare 


Phocion; for Polyfperchon intending to make himfelf matter 
of Athens, as was evident in a fhort time, he defpaired of 
fucceeding in that defign, unlefs he could find fome expe¬ 
dient to procure the banifhment of Phocion, who had favoured 
and introduced oligarchy under Antipater; and he was, there¬ 
fore, certain of accomplifhing this fcheme, as foon as thofe, 
who had been excluded from the government, fhould be re- 
inflated in their ancient rights. 


* 


Sect. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die . Caffander 
makes himfelf majlcr of Athens , where he ejlablijhcs Demetrius 
Phalereus in the government of that republic. His prudent 
adminifl ration, Eumenes quits Nora . Vzrious expeditions oj 
Antigonus , Seleucus , Ptolemy , and other generals againji him, 
Olympias caufes Arid ecus to be /lain, and is murdered in her 
turn by the orders of Cqffandtr . The roar between him and 
Polyfperchon. The re-ejiablifhment of Thebes . Eumenes is 
betrayed by his own troops , delivered up to Antigonus , and 
put to death, 


z ASSANDER, before the death of Antipatcr was known 

at Athens, had font Nieanor thither, to fucceed Mcnyl- 
lus in the government of the fortrefs of Munyehia, foon after 
which he had made himfelf mailer of Pincus. Phocion, who- 
placed too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of 


y Ditxl. I. sviij. p, 631, Cjs. 
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Nicanor, had contrafted a ftrifl intimacy, and converfed fre¬ 
quently with him, which caufed the people to fufpeft him 
more than ever. 


In this conjunflure, Alexander, the fon of Polyfperchon, 
arrived with a great body of troops, under pretext of fuc- 
couring the city againft Nicanor, but in reality to feife it into 
his own power, if portible, in confequence of the divifions 
which then reigned within it. He there held a tumultuous 
aflembly, in which Phocion was diverted of his employment 
of general; while Demetrius Phalereus, with feveral other 
citizens, who were apprehenfive of the fame fate, immediately 
retired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to fee 
himfelf accufed of treafon, took fanfluary with Polyfperchon, 


who fent him back to be tried by the people. An affembly 
was immediately convoked on that occafion, from which 
neither (laves, Grangers, nor any infamous perfons whatever. 


were excluded. 


This proceeding was contrary to all the efta- 


blilhed rules; notwithftanding which, Phocion, and the other 


prifoners, were prefented to the people. Moll perfons of any 
merit in the affembly, caff down their eyes to the earth at this 
fpeftacle, and, covering their heads, wept abundantly. One 
among them having the courage to move, that the flaves and 
ftrangers might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately op- 
pofed by the populace, who cried out that they ought rather 
to ftone thofe advocates for oligarchy and enemies of the 


people. Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own caufe, 
and vindicate his conduft, but was always interrupted. It 


was cuftomary at Athens, for the perfon accufed to declare, 
before fentence parted againft him, what punilhment he ought 
to fuffer. Phocion anfwered aloud, that he condemned him¬ 


felf to die, but defired the affembly to fpare the reft. Upon 
this the fuffrages were demanded, and they were unanimoufly 
fentenced to fuffer death, previous to which they were con¬ 
veyed to the dungeon# Demetrius Phalereus, and fome others, 
though abfent, were included in the fame condemnation. The 
companions of Phocion wer& fo affefted by the forrows of 
their relations and friends, who came to embrace them in the 
ftreets, with the melancholy tender of the laft farewell, that 
they proceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate 
in a flood of tears: but Phocion ftill retained the fame air 
and countenance, as he had formerly fhown, when he quitted 
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the aflembly to take upon him the command of armies, and 
vvhen the Athenians attended him in crowds to his own houfe 
with the voice of praifes and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more infolent than the reft, advanced 
up to him, and fpit in his face. Phocion only turned to the 
magiftrates, and faid, “ Will nobody hinder this man from 
a£ling fo unworthily?” When he arrived at the prifon, one 
of his friends having aftced him if he had any meffage to fend 
to his fon ? " Yes, certainly/’ replied lie, 44 it is to defire, 
that he would never remember the injuftice of the Athenians.-* 
When he had uttered thefe words, he took the hemlock, and 
died. 

On that day there was alfo a public proceftion, and as it 
palled before the prifon, fome of the perfons who compofed 
it, took their crowns from their heads; others turned their 
eyes to the gates of the prifon, and burft into tears; and all 
who had any remains of humanity and religion, and whofe 
fouls were not entirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, 
acknowledged it to be an inftance of unnatural barbarity, as 
well as a great impiety, with regard to the city, not to have 
abftained* on fuch a folemn day, from the infli&ion of death 
on a citizen fo univerfally efteemed,, and whofe admirable 
virtues had procured him the appellation of The Good.* 

To punifli + the greateft virtues as the moft flagitious crimes, 
and to repay the beft of fervices with the moft inhuman treat¬ 
ment, is a guilt condemned in all places, but efpecially in 
Athens, where ingratitude was punifhable by the law. The 
regulations of her fage legiflator ftill fublifted at that time, 

but they were wrefted to the condemnation of her citizens, 

¥ 

and only became an evidence, how much that people were 
degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not fatisfied with the punilhment 
they had caufed him to fuffer, and believing fome particulars 
were ftill wanting to complete their triumph, obtained an order 
from the people, that his body Ibould be carried out of the 


# Ob integrltatem vita Bonus eft appellatus, Con. Nep. 

I Quid abeft quin public a dementia fit exijlimanda , ftntuno conftnft maxims 
virtut'es quaft gravifjima deli SI a pitnire , Lencftci aque injurii r rependere ? Quod 
cum itbiqitVf turn pract pud /it hen is intolerabilt videri debet , in qua urbe advcrftu 
in grafts a Si it conftituta eft—Quantum ergo reprehenftonem tnerentur , qui cum aquift 
ftma jura fed iniquijjtma babe bant ingenia , nwibus J'uis, quant leg! bus ttti muluennt /- 
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dominions of Attica, and that none of the Athenians fhould 
contribute the lead quantity of wood to honour his funeral 
pile: thefe laft offices were, therefore, rendered to him in the 
territories of Megara. A lady of the country, who acciden¬ 
tally afliffed at his funeral with her fervants, caufed a cenotaph, 
or vacant tomb, to be ere£ted to his memory on the fame 
fpot; and colle&ing into her robe the bones of that great man, 
.which fhe had carefully gathered up, fhe conveyed them into 
her houfe by night, and buried them under her hearth, with 
thefe expreflions: “Dear and fac red hearth, I here confide 
to thee, and depofit in thy bofom, thefe precious remains of a 
worthy man. Preferve them with fidelity, in order to reffore 
them hereafter to the monument of his anceftors, when the 
Athenians fhall become wifer than they are at prefent.” 

Though it may poflibly be thought, that a variety of irre¬ 
gular,, tumultuous, unjuft, and cruel fentences, denounced in 
Athens againft virtuous citizens at different times, might 
have prepared us for this laft, it will, however, be always 
thought furprifing, that a whole people, of whom one natu¬ 
rally conceives a noble idea, after fuch a feries of great 
aftions, fhould be capable of fuch a ftrange pcrverfity. But 
•it ought to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned then 
at Athens. And there is fufficient foundation for the fenti- 
xnents of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that the people, 
when they are either dcftitute of guides, or no longer liften 
to their admonitions; and when they have thrown off the 
reins by which they once were checked, and are entirely 
abandoned to their impetuofity and caprice; ought to be 
confidered as a blind, intraftable, and cruel monfter, ready 
to launch in a moment into the moft fatal and oppofite ex¬ 
tremes, and infinitely more formidable than the moft in¬ 
human tyrants. What can be expe&ed from fuch a tribunal ? 
When people refolve to be guided by nothing but mere paf- 
fiffion; to have no regard to decorum, and to run headlong 
into an open violation of all laws; the beft, the jufteil, and 
moft innocent of mankind, will fink under an implacable 
and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced alinoft a 
hundred years before Phocion periflied by the fame fate. 

This laft was one of the greateft men that Greece ever 
produced, in wliofc perfon every kind of merit were united. 
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He had been educated in the fchool of Plato and Xeno- 

% 

crates, ancl formed his manners upon the m.oft perfeft plan 
of Pagan virtue, to which his conduft was always con¬ 
formable. 

It would be difficult for any perfon to carry difintereH 
higher than this extraordinary man; which appeared from 
the extreme poverty in which he died, after the many great 
offices he had filled. How many opportunities of acquiring 
riches has a general always at the head of armies, who a£is 
againft rich and opulent enemies; fometimes in countries 
abounding with all things, and which feem to invite the 
plunderer! But Phocion would have thought it infamous, 
had he returned from his campaigns laden with any acqui- 
fition, but the glory of his exalted a&ions, and the grateful 
benedi£lions of the people he had fpared. 

This excellent perfon, amidfl: all the feverity which ren¬ 
dered him in fome meafure intra&able, when the intereils 
of the republic were concerned, had fo much natural foftnefs 
and humanity that his enemies themfelves always found him 
difpofed to affift them. It might even have been faid, that 
he was a compofition of two natures, whofe qualities were 
entirely oppofite to each other in appearance. When he 
afted as a public man, he armed himfelf with fortitude, and 
fteadinefs, and zeal; he could fometimes afTume even the air 
of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in fupporting dif- 
cipline in its utmoft ftriftnefs. If, on the other hand, he 
appeared in a private capacity, his conduft was a perpetual 
difplay of mildnefs and affability, condefcenfion and patience, 
and was graced with all the virtues that can render the com¬ 
merce of life agreeable. It was noinconfiderable merit, and 
efpccially in a military man, to be capable of. uniting two 
fuch different chara&ers in fuch a manner, that as the feverity 
which was necelfary for the prefervation of good order, was 
never feen to degenerate into the rigour that creaLes aver- 
fion in others; fo the gentlenefs and complacency of his 
difpofition never funk into .that foftnefs and indifference 
which occafions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modern 
cuftoin of his country, which made war and policy two 
different profelfions; and alfo for refforing the manner of 

Vol. V. Y 
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governing of Pericles and Ariftides, by uniting each of thofe 
talents in himfelf. 

As he was perfuaded, that eloquence was elTential to a 
ftatefman, and efpecially in a republican government, he 
applied himfelf to the attainment of it with great affiduity 
and fuccefs. His was concife, folid, full of force and fenfe, 
and clofe to the point in queftion. He thought it beneath a 
ftatefman to ufe a poignant and fatiric ftyle, and his only 
anfwer to thofe who employed fuch language againft him, 
was filence and patience. a An orator having once inter¬ 
rupted him with many injurious expveflions, he fuffered him 
to continue in that ftrain as long as he pleafed, and then 
• refumed his own difeourfe with as much coolnefs as if he 
had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty-five 
times ele&ed a general by a people to whofe caprice he was 
. fo little inclinable to accommodate his conduit, and it is 
remarkable that thefe eleitions always happened when he was 
abfent, without any previous felicitations on his part. His 
wife was fufficiently fenfible how much this was for his glory, 
and one day when an Ionian lady of confiderable rank, who 
lodged in her houfe, fhowed her, with an air of oftentation 
and pleafure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jewels 
and bracelets, {he anfwered her with a modeft tone, c< For my 
part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who for thefe twenty 
•years has always been ele£led general of the Athenians.” 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the 
vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When he was in 
his eightieth year, he commanded the forces, and fuftained 
all the fatigues of war, with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion was, 
that peace ought always to be the aim of every wife govern¬ 
ment, and. with this view, he was a conflant oppofer of all 
wars that were cither imprudent or unnecelfary. He was 
even apprehend ve of thofe that were moft juft and expedient; 
•becaufe he was fenfible, that every war weakened and im- 
poveriflted a ftate, even amidfl a feries of the grcatefl vic¬ 
tories, and that whatever the advantage might be at the com¬ 
mencement of it, there was never any certainty of termt* 


® Pint, de ger. rep. p, 8io. 
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Dating it, without experiencing the moft tragical viciffitudes 
of fortune. 

The intereft of the public never gave way with him to 
any domeftic views; he conftantly refufed to folicit, or aft 
in favour of his fon-in-law Charicles, who was fummoned 
before the republic, to account for the fums he had received 
from Harpalus; and he then addrefled himfelf to him with 
this admirable expreffion—“I have made you my fon-in-law^ 
but only for what is honeft and honourable.” It mull indeed 
be acknowledged, that men of this charafter feem very incom¬ 
modious and infupportable in the common tranfaftions of 
life: They are always llarting difficulties,* when any affair is 
propofed to them; and never perform any good offices with 
entire cafe and grace. We mull always deliberate, whether 
what we requefl of fuch perfons be juft or not. Their friends 
and relations have as little afeendant over them as utter ftran- 
gers; and they always oppofe, either their confcience, or 
fome particular duties to ancient friendfhip, affinity, or the 
advantage of their families. To this height of delicacy did 
Phocion carry the Pagan probity. 

One may juftly apply to him what Tacitus faid of a cele-> 
brated Roman, I mean Helvidius Prifcus.t Phocion who 
had as folid a genius as that perfon, applied himfelf at firft 
to philofophy, not to cover his indolence with the pompous 
title of a fage, but to qualify himfelf for entering upon 
the conduft of affairs with more vigour and refolution againft 
all unexpefted accidents. He concurred in. opinion with 
thofe who acknowledge no other good or evi) than virtue 
and vice, and who ranked all externals, as fortune, power, 
nobility, in the clafs of indifferent things. He was a firm 
friend, a tender hu/band, a good fenator, a worthy- citizen, 

Y 2 


* flare pr'nna lex in amicUia funciatur, ut ncque rogemus res t tapes, nec 
fuel aw us rogatl, 'Ttapis enhn excijatio <//, et in i n i m v a ccip ic nda , cum in cater is 
peccati s t turn Ji quis contra rempublkam ft amici caufa ftcijft fa teatur. Cic, de 
Amicit. n. 40. 

+ Ingenium illujlre altioribus Jiudiis j uveitis admodttm dedit , non ut now/nr 
magnifies fegne otium ve/a ret, fed quoftrmior adverfus fortuita rent publicum capeft 
ft ret. Do flares fapicntitv ft cut us eft, qt/l ft la bona qua honeft a, inula tan turn 
qua turpi a , patent/aw , nobi/i latent , ctvtcraque extra animum , nequt bonis nequt 
walls annumerant — Civts, fenator t vuiritus, amicus cun fits, vita offiriis fvquabilis; 
op uni con tempter, refit pervkax, conftans adverfus wet us. Tacit. Hitt. 1 , ir, 
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•and difcharged all the offices of civil life with equal merit. 
He preferved a fteadinefs of mind in profperity that re¬ 
sembled ftiffnefs and feverity, and defpifed death as much 
as riches. 

Thefe are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who 
merited an happier end; and they were placed in their moll 
amiable light by /his death. The qonftancy of mind, the 
mildnefsot difpofition, and the forgetfulnefs of wrongs con¬ 
spicuous in his conduft on that occafion, are above all his 
.other praifes, and infinitely enhance their luftre, efpecially 
as we ffiall fee nothing comparable to him from henceforth 
in the Grecian hifiory. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not fenfible of 
•their unworthy proceeding till fome time after his death. 
The Athenians then ere&ed a ftatute of brafs to his me. 
.mory, and honourably interred his bones at the public ex¬ 
pence. His accufers alfo fuffered a punifhment fuitable to 
their defert; but did not his judges themfelves deferve to be 
treated with greater feverity than them ? They punifhed their 
own crime in others, and thought themfelves acquitted by 
.a brazen ftatue. They were even ready to relapfe into the 
fame injuftice againfl others who were equally innocent, 
whom they condemned during their lives, and had never 
the equity to acquit till after their death. 

b ^afiander was careful to improve the difordcr that 
reigned in Athens, and entered the Pirams with a fleet of 
thirty-five veffels which he had received from Antigonus. 
The Athenians, when they beheld themfelves deftitute of all 
fuccours, unanimoufly refolvcd to fend deputies to Callander, 
in order to know the conditions on which they might treat ol 
a peace; and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians fhould 
continue matters of the city, with its territories, and likcwife 
of the revenues and fliips. But they ttipulatcd that the 
citadel fhould remain in the power of CafTandcr, till he had 
ended the war with the Kings. And as to what related to 
the affairs of the republic, it was agreed, that thole, whole 
income amounted to ten minx, or a thoufand drachma*, 
fhould have a (hare in the government, which was a lefs fmn 
by half than that which was the qualification for public e:n- 


t* Diod. I, xviii. p. 641 , 
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ployments, when Antipater made himfelf matter of Athens. 
In a word, the inhabitants ©f that city permitted CafTander to 
choofe what citizen he pleafed to govern the republic, and 
Demetrius Phalereus was elefted to that dignity about the 
clofe of the third year of the 105th Olympiad. The ten 
years’ government, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes 
have affigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the be* 
ginning of the following, year. 

He governed the republic in peace; he conflantly treated 
his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mildnefs and huma¬ 
nity; and hittorians acknowledge that the government was 
never better regulated than under CafTander. This prince 
feemed inclinable to tyranny, but the Athenians were n©t 
fenfiblc of its effefts. And though Demetrius, whom he 
had conflituted chief of the republic, was inverted with a 
kind of fovereign power, yet inftead of abolifhing the demo¬ 
cracy, he may rather be faid to have re-eftablifhed it. He 
a&ed in fuch a manner, that the people fcarce perceived that 
he was matter. As he united in his perfon the politician and 
the man of letters, his foft and perfuafive eloquence demon* 
ttrated the truth of an exprettion he frequently ufed: that 
difeourfe had as much power in a government as arms in 
war. His abilities in political affairs were equally confpi- 
cuous;* for he produced fpeculative philofophy from the 
fhade and ina&ivity of the fchools, exhibited her in full 
light, and knew how to familiarife her precepts with the moll 
tumultuous affairs. It would have been difficult, therefore, 
to have found a perfon capable ot excelling like him in the 
art of government, and the ftudy of the fciences. 

He acquired, during thefe ten years of his government, that 
reputation which caufed him to be conficlered as one of the 
greatert men Athens has produced. He augmented the reve¬ 
nues of die republic, and adorned the city with noble ftruc- 
tures; he was likewife induftrious to diminifh luxury, and all 
cxpcnces which tended to the promotion of pride. lor which 
reafon he difapproved of thofe that were laid out on 


# Mira !>ili ter doth'mam ex umbra cu Hi m/di/or ant ot toque , non modi in f?lem 

*!]'«> pul verm , Jed in ijjmn diferimen acimque perduxit - Qttl utraque re 

ext rllere/, nl el do fir in# Jhtdiis , ct ngenda civih/te princeps effet, quit facile prate* 

invwiri p^ujl Cic. L iii. du log. n. 15. 
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theatres,* porticoes, and new temples, and openly cenfured 
Pericles, for having bellowed fuch a prodigious fum of 
money on the magnificent porticoes of the temple of Pallas, 
called c P ropy Ice a. But in all public feafls which had been 
confecrated by antiquity, or when-the people were inclinable 
to be expenfive in the celebration of any facred folemnities, 
he permitted them'to life their riches as they pleafed. 

d The expenfe was exceffive at the death of great perfons, 
and their fepulchres were as fumptuous and magnificent as 
thofe of the Romans in the age of Cicero. Demetrius made 
a law to abolifli this abufe which had palled into a cultom, 
and inflifted penalties on thofe who difobeyed it. He alfo 
ordered the ceremonials of funerals to be performed by night, 
and none were permitted to place any other ornament on 
tombs, but a column three cubits high, or a plain table, 
menfam; and he appointed a particular magiflrate to enforce 
the obfervationof this law. 

e He likewife made laws for the regulation of manners, 
and commanded young perfons to teftify refpeft for their 

parents at home; and in the city to thofe whom they met in 
their way, and to themfelves, when they were alone. 

f The poor citizens were likewife the obje&s of his 
attention. There were at that time in Athens, fome of the 
defendants of Anilides, that Athenian general, who after he 
had poffeffed the greatefl offices in the ftate, and governed the 
affairs of the treafury for a very confiderable time, died fo 
poor, that the public was obliged to defray the charges of 
his funeral. Demetrius took care of thofe defendants who 
were poor, and affigned them a daily fum for their fub- 
fiflencc. 

R Such, fays ALlian, was the government of Demetrius 
Phalereus, till the fpirit of envy, fo natural to the Athenians, 
obliged him to quit the city, in the manner wc fhall foon 
relate. 


e Hut, in prscccpt. reip. gcr. p. 818. * Cic, clc Leg. 1. ii. n. 63—66. 

c Piog, Lnert. f Plut. in vit. Arift. p. 535. g/Elian, I. iti. c. 17. 


+ Tbeatra, portions, nova lempla, verecundius riper hen do propter Pom pci uni • 
fed doEltjftmi hnprobant—ut Phalereus Demetrius, qui Perichm, prindpem Gr,eda\ 
nut uper a bat quid t ant am pec uni am in pr cedar a tile Propyl<va conjee erst, C;c, ], 
ii. de O/Hcc. 11. 60. 
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. The advantageous teftimonials rendered him by ancient 
authors of the greatefl repute, not only of his extraordinary 
talents and ability in the art of government, but likewife his 
virtue, and the wifdom of his condu£t, is a plain refutation 
of all that has been advanced by Athenaeus, on the authority 
of the hiftorian Duns, with relation to the irregularity of 
his deportment; and firengthens theconjefiure of Ad. Bonamy, 
who fuppofes, that Duris, or Athenzeus, have imputed that 
to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, the fon of Antigonus, to whom ./Elian afcribes 
the very particulars which Athenams had cited from Duris. 

1 The reader may have recourfe to the differtation of M, 
Bonamy, which has been very ufeful to me in the courfe 
of this work. 

k During the 105th Olympiad Demetrius Phalereus caufed 
the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and they amounted 
to twenty-one thoufand 1 citizens, ten thoufand in Grangers, 
and * forty thoufand n domeftics. 

« We now return to Polyfperchon. When he had re¬ 
ceived intelligence that Callander had made himfelf mailer 
of Athens, he immediately haftened to befiege him in that 
city; but as the liege took up a great length of time, he left 
part of his troops before the place, and advanced with the reft 
into Peloponnefus, to force the city of Megara to furrender. 
The inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
compelled Polyfperchon to employ his attention and forces 
on thofe quarters to which he was called by more prelhng 
neceflities. He difpatched Clitus to the Hellcfpont, with 
orders to prevent the enemy’s troops from palling out of Afia 
into Europe. Nicanor fet fail, at the fame time, from the 
port of Athens, in order to attack him, but was himfelf de¬ 
feated near Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced in a 
very fcafonablc junfture, made himfelf amends for this lofs 9 


* Tom. VIII. ties Mcmoircs do l-’Acadcm. dcs Belles Lcttrcs. 
k Athcn, 1 . vi. p. 272. * m p/eTouty?. n ootsTwj. 

0 Diocl. 1 . xviii, p, 642—646. 


* The words in the original arc (xvptabits firccLpaHwrn, forty myriads, 
which are equal to four hundred thoufand, which is an evident milluke, and it 
undoubtedly ought to be read T6<rcrrtf«?, four myriads, which amount to forty 
thoufand. 
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beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the vellel of Clitus, 
which efcaped with great difficulty. 

p Antigonus was moft embarrafled in his endeavours to 
reduce Eumenes, whofe valour, wifdom, and great ability 
in the art of war, were more formidable to him than all the 
reft, though he had befieged and blocked him up for twelve 
months in the caftle of Nora. He therefore made a fecond 
attempt to engage him in his intereft, for he had taken mea- 
fures to that effefl, before he formed that fiege. He accord- 
ingly configned this commiffion to Jerom of Cardia, his 
countryman $ and a famous hiftorian of that time,* who was 
authorifed by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adverfary. Eumenes conduced this negociation with 
fo much dexterity and addrefs, that he extricated himfelf 
from the fiege, at the very jun&ure wherein he was reduced 
to the laft extremities, and without entering into any par¬ 
ticular engagements with Antigonus. For the latter having 
inferted in the oath, which Eumenes was to fWear in con- 
fequence of this accommodation, that he would confider all 
thofe as his friends and enemies, who fhould prove fuch to 
Antigonus; Eumenes changed that article, and fwore that he 
would regard all thofe as his friends and enemies, who 
fhould be fuch to Olympias and the kings, as well as to An¬ 
tigonus. He then defired the Macedonians who affifted at 
the fiege, to determine which of thefe two forms was bell; 
and as they were guided by their affe£Hon for the royal 
family, they declared, without the leaft hefitation, for the 
form drawn up by Eumenes; upon which lie fwore to it, 
and the fiege was immediately railed. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in which 
this affair was concluded, he was fo diffatisfied with it, that 
he refufed to ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the fiege 
to be inftantly renewed. Thefe orders however came too 
late, for as foon as Eumenes faw the enemy’s forces were 
withdrawn from before the place, he quitted it without delay, 
with the remains of his troops, which amounted to five 

P Plut. in Eumcn. p. 500. 

* Tic compiled the hiftory of thofe who divided the dominions of Alex¬ 
ander among themfclves, and it likewife comprehended the hiAory of their 
fiicceffors, 
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hundred men, and faved himfelf in Cappadocia, where he 
immediately afTembled two thoufand of his veteran foldiers, 
and made all the neceffary preparations for fuftaining the 
war, which he forefaw would foon be revived againft him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings, having occafioned 
a great alarm, Polyfperchon the regent difpatched to Eumenes, 
in the name of the kings, a commiffion by which he was 
conftituted captain-general of Afia Minor; others were like- 
wife fent to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argy- 
rafpides, to join, and ferve under him, againft Antigonus. 
The neceffary orders were alfo tranfmitted to thofe who had 
the care of the kings’ treafures, to pay him five hundred 
talents, for the re-eftabliftiment of his own affairs, and like- . 
wife to furnilh him with all the fums that would be neceffary 
to defray the expence of the war. All thefe were accom¬ 
panied with letters from Olympias. 

r Eumenes was very fenfible that the accumulation of all 
thefe honours on the head of a ftranger, would infallibly excite 
a violent envy againft him, and render him odious to the 
Macedonians: But as he was incapable of ailing to any effect 
without them, and fince the good of the fervice itfelf made it 
neceffary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he 
began with refuling the fums which were granted him for his 
own ufe, declaring that he had no occafion for them, becaufe 
he was not intent on any particular advantage of his own, 
nor on any enterprise of that tendency. He was ftudious to 
treat every perfon about him, the officers, and even the 
foldiers, with an obliging civility, in order to extinguiJh, as 
much as pofiible, or at leaft to weaken, by an engaging 
condufr, the jcaloufy to which his condition, as a ftranger, 
afforded a plaufible pretext, though he endeavoured not to 
draw it upon him by any conduft of his own. 

But an impediment, ftill more invincible in appearance, 
threw him under a reftraint, and created him very cruel in¬ 
quietudes. Antigencs and Teutames, who commanded the 
Argyrafpides, thought it difhonourable to their nation, to 
fubmit to a ftranger, and refufed to attend him in council. 
On the other hand, he could not, without derogating from 
the prerogatives of his poft, comply with them in that point, 
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and confent to fuch a degradation. An ingenious fi&ion 
difengaged him from this perplexity, and lie had recourfe to* 
the aids of religion, or rather fuperftition, which has always 
a powerful influence over the minds of men, and feldom fails 
of accomplifhing its cffefl:. He affured them, “ That Alex- 


44 


44 


“ ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared to him 
46 in his Humber, and fhown him a magnificent tent, in which 
“ a throne was ere&ed, and that the monarch declared to 
“ him, that while they held their councils in that tent, to 
4C deliberate on their affairs, he himfelf would be always pre- 
“ fent, feated on that throne; from whence he would iffue his 
orders to his captains, and that he would conduft them in 
the execution of all their defigns and enterprifes, provided 
<s they would always addrefs themfelves to him.” This 
difeourfe was fufficient, and the minds of all who heard it 
were wrought upon by the profound refpeft they entertained 
for the memory of that prince: In confequcnce of which they 
immediately ordered a fplendid tent to be erefted, and a 
throne placed in it, which was to be called the throne of 
Alexander; and on this were to be laid his diadem and 
crown, with his feepter and arms; that all the chiefs fhould 
refort thither every morning to offer facrifices; that their 
confultations fhould be held near the throne, and that all 
orders fhould be received in the name of the king, as if he 
was Hill living, and taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes 
calmed the dilpute by this expedient, which met with unani¬ 
mous approbation. No one railed himfelf above the others; 
but each competitor continued in the enjoyment of his 
privileges, till new events decided them in a more pofitive 
manner. 

9 AvS Eumenes was fufliciently fupplied with money, he 
foon railed a very confiderable body of troops, and had an 
army of twenty thoufand men, in the feafon of fpring. 
Thefts forces, with Eumenes at their head, were fufficient to 
fpread terrour among his enemies. Ptolemy failed to the 
coafts of Cilicia, and employed all forts of expedients to 
corrupt the Argyrafpides. Antigonus, on his part, made 
the fame attempts by the cmilfarics he had in his camp; but 
neither the one nor the other could fuccccd then; fo much 
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;had Eurxrenes gained upon the minds of his foldiers, and fo 


t 


gfeat was the confidence they repofed in him. 

He advanced, with thefe affectionate troops, into Syria 


and Phoenicia, to recover thofe provinces which Ptolemy 
had feifed with the greateft injuflice. The maritime force 
of Phoenicia, in conjunction with the fleet, which the regent 
had already procured, would have rendered them abfolute 
matters by fea, and they might likewife have been capable of 
tranfmitting all neceffary fuccours to each other. Could 
Eumenes have fucceeded in this defign, it would have been 


a decifive blow; but the fleet of Polyfperchon having been 
entirely deftroyed by the mifconduCt of Clitus, who com¬ 
manded it, that misfortune rendered his projeCt ineffectual. 
Antigonus, who had defeated him, marched by land, imme¬ 
diately after that victory, againft Eumenes, with an army 
much more numerous than his own. Eumenes made a pru¬ 


dent retreat through Ccelofyria, after which he patted the 
Euphrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Carres in 
Mefopotamia. 

1 During his continuance in thofe parts, he fent to Pithon, 
governor of Media, and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, 
to prefs them to join him with their forces againft Antigonus, 
and caufed the orders of the kings to be fhown them, by 
which they were enjoined to comply with his demand. They 
anfwered, that they were ready to aflift thofe monarchs; but 


that, as to his own particular, they would have no tranfao*. 


tions with a man who had been declared a public enemy by 
the Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were 
aCluated by a much more prevalent motive. If they had 
acknowledged the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him 
by advancing to him, ancl fubjcCling their troops to his 
command, they mutt alfo have acknowledged the fovereign 
power of the regent, as well as of thofe who were matters of 
the royal pupils, and made life of their names, to render their 
own power more extenfive. Pithon and Seleucus mutt, 
therefore, by inevitable confequence, have owned, that 
they held their governments only from thofe Kings, and 


might be diveiled of them at their pleafure, and by virtue oi 
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the firft order, to that effeft, which would have deftroyed' 
all their ambitious pretences with a Angle ftroke. * 

Moft of the officers of Alexander, who had fhared the 
governments of the empire among themfelves, after his death, 
were folicitous to fee lire themfelves the fupreme power in 
their feveral provinces; for which reafon they had chofen a 
perfon of a mean capacity, and an infant, on whom they 
conferred the title of fovereign, in order to have fufficient 
time to eflablifli their ufurpations under a weak government. 
But all thefe meafures would have been difconcerted, if they 
had allowed Eumenes an afeendant over them, with fuch an 
air of fuperiority, as fubjefted them to his orders. He Blued 
them, indeed, in the name of the kings; but this was a cir- 
cumftance they were defirous of evading, and at the fame 
time it created him fo many enemies and obilru&ions. 
They were alfo appreh^nfive of the merit and fuperior 
genius of Eumenes, who was capable of the greateft and moft 
difficult enterprifes. It is certain, that of all the captains of 
Alexander, he had the greateft fhare of wifdom and bravery, 
and was alfo the moft fteady in his resolutions; for he never 
broke his engagements with any of thofe commanders, though 
they did not obferve the fame fidelity with refpefl to him. 

Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following fpring, 
and was in danger of lofing his army by a ftratagem of 
Seleucus. The troops were encamped in a plain near the 
Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cutting the banks from that 
river, laid all the neighbouring country under water. Eu- 
menes, however, was fo expeditious as to gain an eminence 
with his troops, and found means, the next day, to drain off 
the inundation fo effectually,* that he puvfued his march 


ahnoft without fuftaining any lofs. 

u Seleucus was then reduced to the ncceflity of making a 
truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable paflage 
through the territories of his province, in order to arrive at 
Sufa, where he difpofed his troops into quarters of refrefh- 
nent, while he folicited all the governors of the provinces, 
n Upper Afia, for fuccours. He had before notified to 
Item the order of the kings, and thofe whom he had charged 


u 
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with that commiflion, found them all aflembled, at the clofe 

of a war they had undertaken in concert, again ft Pithon the 

governor of Media. This Pithon having purfued the very 

fame meafures in the Upper Afia, which Antigonus had 

formed in the Lower, had caufed Philotas to fuffer death, and 

made himfelf mafter of his government. He would likewife 

•have attempted to treat the reft in the fame manner, if they 

Lad not oppofed him by this confederacy, which the common 

intereft had formed againft him. Peuceftes, governor of 

the province of Perfia, had the chief command conferred 

upon him, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of Media, 

.and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the prote&ion 

•ot Seleucus, All the confederates were ftill in the camp 

after this vifiory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, 

and they immediately marched from Sufa to join him: not 

that they were really devoted to the royal party, but bccaufe 

they were more apprehenfive than ever, of being fubjciled to 

•the viftorious Antigonus, who was then at the head of a 
powerful army, and either diverted of their employments 

all fuch governors as he fufpeftcd, or reduced them to the 

ftate of mere officers, liable to be removed and puniflied at 

his pleafure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, 
•which compofed an army of above twenty thoufand men. 
With this re-enforcement, he faw himfelf not only in a 
condition to oppofe Antigonus, who was then advancing to 
him, but ftill much fuperior in the number of his troops. 
.The feafon was far advanced, when Antigonus arrived at the 


banks of the Tygris, and was obliged to take winter-quarters 
in Mesopotamia; where, with Seleucus and Pithon, who 
were then of his party, he concerted meafures for the oper¬ 
ations of the next campaign. 


A. X\ 
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x During thefe tranfaftions, Macedonia was the fccne 
of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, whom Poly fperchon had recalled, had madchcrfelf 


abfolute miftrefs of affairs, and caufed Aridams, or Philip, 


who had enjoyed the title of king for fix years and four 
months, to be put to death. Eurydice his confort lliftained 


the fame fate; for Olympias lent her a dagger, a cord, and a 
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bowl of poifon, and only allowed her the liberty of choofing 
her death. She accordingly gave the preference to the 
cord, and then ftrangled herfelf, after fhe had uttered a 
thoufand imprecations againft her enemy and murderefs. 
Nicanor, the brother ot Callander, and a hundred of the 
principal friends of this latter, likewife fuffered death, 

Thele repeated barbarities did not long remain unpunilhed. 
Olympias had retired to Pydna with the young king Alex¬ 
ander, and his mother Roxana, with Thelfalonica, the filter 
of Alexander the Great, and Decidamia, the daughter of 
iEacides King of Epirus, and filter of Pyrrhus. Caffander 
did not lofe any time, but advanced thither, and befieged 
them by fea and land. iEacides prepared to affift the prin- 
cefles, and was already upon his march; but the greateft 
part of his forces, who were averfe to that expedition, re¬ 
volted from the king, and condemned him to banifhment, 
when they returned to Epirus. They likewife maffacred 
all his friends; and Pyrrhus, the fon of ./Eacides, who 
was then but an infant, would have fuffered the fame fate, if 
a fet of faithful domeftics had not happily withdrawn him 
from their rage. Epirus then declared in favour of Caf- 
fander, who lent Lyfcifcus thither to take upon him the 
government in his name. Olympias had then no recourfe 
but only from Polyfperchon, who was then in Perrhcebia, a 
fmall province on the confines of xEtolia, and was preparing 
to fuccour her; but Caffander fent Callas, one of his generals 
againft him, who corrupted the greatell part of his troops, 
and obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, 
where he befieged him. Olympias who had fupported all 
the miferies of famine with an invincible courage, having 
now loft all hopes of relief, was compelled to furrender at 
difcretion. 

. Caffander, in order to deftroy her in a manner that might 
give the leaft offence, prompted the relations of the principal 
officers, whom Olympias had caufcd to be fiain during her 
regency, to accufe her in the affembly'of the Macedonians, 
and to fuc for vengeance for the cruelties fhe had com¬ 
mitted. The requelt of thefe perfons was granted; and when 
they had all been heard, flic was condemned to die, though 
ablent, and no one interpofed his good offices in her defence, 
After fentence of death had paired, Caffander propofed to 
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her, by fome friends, to retire to Athens, promifing to ac¬ 
commodate her with a galley to convey her thither, when¬ 
ever fhe Ihould be fo difpofed. His intention was to deftroy 
her in her paffage by fea, and to publifh through all Mace¬ 
donia, that the gods, amidft their difpleafure at her horrible 
cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves: for 
he was apprehenfive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, 
and was, therefore, defirous of carting upon Providence ail 
the odious circumftances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether fhe had been advertifed of Calfanderis 
defign, or whether fhe was a&uated by fentiments of gran¬ 
deur, fo natural to perfons of her rank, imagined her pretence 
alone would calm the ftorm, and anfwered, with an imperious 
air, that fhe was not a woman who would have recourfc to 
flight, and infilled on pleading her own caufe in the public 
affembly; adding, this was the lead: favour that could be 
granted a Oueen,- or rather, that it was an aft of juftice, 
which could not be refufed to perfons of the loweft rank. 
Caflander had no inclination to conlent to this demand, 
having reafon to be apprehenfive, that the remembrance of 
Philip and Alexander, lor whom the Macedonians retained 
the utmort veneration, would create a fudden change in their 
refolutions, he, therefore, fent two hundred foldiers entirely 
devoted to his will, with orders to deftroy her: but as refolute 
as they were in themfelves, they were incapable of fupporting 
the air of majefty which appeared in the eyes and afpeft of 
that princefs; ind retired without executing their corn- 
million. It became neccflary, therefore, to employ in this 
murder, the relations of thole whom Die had cauled to 
fuffer death; and they weretranfported at the opportunity of 
gratifying their vengeance in making their court to CalTander. 
Thus peri filed the famous Olympias, the daughter, the lifter, 
the wife, and the mother of kings, and who really merited 
fo tragical a period of her days, in conlequeiicc of all her 
crimes and cruelties ; but it is impoffiblc to fee her perifh in 
this manner, without detelling the wickedncfs of a prince who 
deprived her of life in fo unworthy a manner. 

y Caflander already beheld an allured pa Hag'* to the Mace¬ 
donian throne opened to his ambition; but he thought it 
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incumbent on him to have recourfe to other meafures, in 
order to fecure himfelf again!! the viciffitudes of time, the 
inconflancy of the Macedonians, and the jealoufy of his 
competitors. Theflalonica, the filler of Alexander the Great, 
being qualified by her illuftrious birth, and authority in 
Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendlhip of the gran¬ 
dees, and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by efpoufing 
her, to attach them in a peculiar manner to himfelf, in 
confequencc of the efteem and refpeft they teftified for the 
, royal family. 

There was ftill one obftacle more to be .furmonnted, 
without which Caffander would have always been deemed an 
ufurper, and a tyrant. The young prince Alexander,.the fon 
of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, was flill living, and 
had been acknowledged King, and the lawful heir to the 
throne. It became neceffary, therefore, to remove this 
prince and his mother out of the w,ay. Caffander,* em¬ 
boldened by the fuccefs of his former crime, was determined 
to-commit a fecond, from whence he expefted to derive all 
tfie fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it necef- 
fary for him to found the difpofition of the Macedonians, 
with refpeft to the death of Olympias; for if they fhowed 
themfelves infenfible, at the lofs of that princefs, he might 
be certain that the death of the young King and his mother, 
would affe£t them as little. He, therefore, judged it expe¬ 
dient to-proceed with caution, and advance by moderate fleps, 
to the execution of his fcheme. In order to which, he began 
with caufrng Alexander and Roxana to be conduced to the 
caltje of Amphipolis, by a good efcort, commanded by 
Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to his intereft. When 
they arrived at that fortrefs, they were diveiled of all regal 
honours, and treated rather like private perfons, whom 
important motives of (late made it neceflary to fecure. 

He intended, by his next ftep to make it evident that he 
claimed fovereign power in Macedonia. With this view, 
and in order to render the memory of Olympias Hill more 
odious, he gave orders for performing with great magni¬ 
ficence the funeral obfequies of King Philip, or Aridams, 
and Queen Eurydicc his wife, who had been murdered by 
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the* direftions of Olympias. He commanded the ufage of 
fuch mourning as was cuftomary in folemnities of that 
nature, and caufed the royal remains to be depofited in the 
tombs appropriated to the fepulture of the Macedonian Kings; 
affefling by thefe exteriors of difTembled forrow, to manifell 
his zeal for the royal family, at the fame time that he was 
meditating the deftru&ion of the young King. 

Polyfperchon, in confequence of the information he re¬ 
ceived of the death of Olympias, and the exaltation ol Caf- 
ander to the throne of Macedonia, had fheltered himfelt in 
Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he had fuftained a fiege, 
and from whence he retreated with a very inconfiderable 
body of troops, to pafs into ThelTaly, in order to join fome 
forces of ^Eacides; after which he advanced into ./Etolia, 
where he was greatly refpetted. Caffander followed him 
clofely, and marched his army into Boeotia, where the ancient 
inhabitants of Thebes were feen wandering from place to 
place, without any fixed habitation or retreat. He was 
touched with the calamitous condition of that city, which 
was once fo powerful, and had been razed to its very foun¬ 
dations by the command of Alexander. After a period of 
twenty years, he endeavoured to re-inftate it in its primitive , 
fplendor; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls 
at their own expence, and feveral towns and cities of Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, beftowed confiderable fums on that oc~ 
cafion by voluntary contributions. By which means Thebes, 
in a fhort fpace of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by the care and magnificence 
of Caffander, who was juftly confidered as the father and 
reftorer of that city. 

When he had given proper orders for the re-eftablifhment 
of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponnefus, again# Alexander, 
the fon of Polyfperchon, and marched dire&Iy to Argos, 
which furrendered without refinance, upon which all the j 
cities of the Meflenians, except Ithomc, followed that ex¬ 
ample. Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquefls, . 
endeavoured to check them by a battle; but Caffander, who 
was much inferior to him in troops, was unwilling to hazard 
a battle, and thought it more advifable to retire into Mace- 
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donia, after he had left good garrifons in the places He fiad 
taken . 

z As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endeavoured 
to difengage him from the party of Antigonus, and attach 
him to his own, by offering him the government of all Pelo- 
ponnefus, with the command of the troops ftationed in that 
country. An offer fo advantageous, was accepted by Alex¬ 
ander without any hefitation; but he did not long enjoy it, 
having been unfortunately llain foon after, by fome citizens 
of Sicyonc, where he then re tided, who had combined to 
deftroy him. This confpiracy, however, did not produce the 
effefts expe&ed from it; for Cratefipolis, the wife of Alex- 
ander, whofe heart was a compofition of grandeur and forti¬ 
tude, inftead of manifefling any confirmation at the fight of 
this fatal accident, and as fhe was beloved by the foldiers, 
and honoured by the officers, whom fhe had always obliged 
and ferved, repreffed the infolence of the Sicyonians, and 
defeated them in a battle; after which fhe caufed thirty of the 
moll mutinous among them to be hung up; appeafed all the 
troubles which had been excited by the feditious in the city, 
re-entered it in a vi&orious manner, and governed it with a • 
wifdom that acquired her the admiration of all thofe who 
heard any mention of her conduft. 

Whilfi Caffander was employing all his efforts to eftablifh 
himfelf on the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was con¬ 
certing meafures to rid himfelf of a dangerous enemy; and, 
having taken the field the enfuing fpring, he advanced to 
Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he 
received from Pithon and Seleucus, and then paffed the 
Tigris to attack Eumencs; who had negle£led nothing on his 
part to give him a warm reception. He was much fuperior 
to Antigonus in the number of his troops, and yet more in 
the abilities of a great commander; though the other was 
far from being defe&ive in thofe qualifications; for, next 
to Eumenes, he was. undoubtedly the belt general and ablefl 
ftatefman of his time. 

a Eumcnes had this misfortune, that his army being com- 
pofed of different bodies of troops, with the governors of 
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provinces at their head, each of them pretended to the com¬ 
mand in chief, Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a 
Thracian by birth, every one of thofe governors thought 
himfelf, for that reafon, his fuperior. We may add to this, 
that the pomp, fplendor, and magnificence affefted by them, 
feemed to leave an infinite diftance between him and them 
who affirmed the air of real Satrapae. They imagined, in 
confequence of a miftaken and ill-timed ambition,* but very 
cuftomary with great men, that to give fumptuous repafts, 
and add to them whatever may exalt pleafure and gratify 
fenfe, were part of the duties of a foldier of rank; and efti- 
mating their own merit by the largenefs of their revenues and 
expences, they flattered themfelves that they had acquired, 
by their means, an extraordinary credit, and a great authority 
over the troops, and that the army had all the confideration 
and efteem for them imaginable. 

A circumftance happened at this time, which ought to A. M. 
have undeceived them. As the foldiers were marching in An ^ 6 | 9 ’c. 
queft of the enemy, Eumenes, who was feifed with a dan- 3 ] S* 
gerous indifpofition, was carried in a litter, at a confiderable 
diftance from the army, to be more remote from the noife, 
and that he might enjoy the refrefhment of Humber, of which 
he had long been deprived. When they had made fome ad¬ 
vance, and began to perceive the enemy appear on the rifing 
grounds, they halted on a fudden, and began to call for 
Eumenes. At the fame time, they caft their bucklers on 
the ground, and declared to their officers, that they would not 
proceed on their march till Eumenes came to command them. 

He accordingly came with all expedition, haftening the flaves 
who carried him, and opening the curtains on each fide of 
his litter: he then ftretched out his hands to the foldiers, 
and made them a declaration of his joy and gratitude. When 
the troops beheld him, they immediately falutcd him in the 
Macedonian language, refumed their bucklers, clafhed upon 
them with their pikes, and broke forth into loud acclama¬ 
tions of viflory, and defiance to their enemies, as if they 
defired only to fee their general at their head. 

Z 2 
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b When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was 
ill, and caufcd himfelf to be carried in a litter, in the rear of 
the army, he advanced, in hopes that his diftemper would 
deliver his enemies into his hands; but when he came near 
enough to take a view of them, and beheld their chearful 
afpefts, the difpofition of their army, and particularly the 
litter, which was carried from rank to rank, he burft into a. 
loud vein of laughter in his ufual manner, and addreffmg 
himfelf to one of his officers—“ Take notice,” faid he, “ of 
yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up thofe troops 
againfl: us, and is now preparing to attack us.” And then, 
without lofing a moment’s time, he Gaufed a retreat to be 
founded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evi¬ 
dent, on this occafion, that they judged all the other Satrap ae 
exceedingly well qualified to give fplendid entertainments, 
and difpofe great feafts, but that they efteemed Eumenes alone 
capable of commanding an army with ability. This is a 
folid and fenfible refle&ion,. and affords room for a variety 
of applications; and points out the falfe tafte for glory, and 
the injudicioufnefs of thofe officers and commanders, who 
are only ftudious to diftinguilh themfelves in the army by 
magnificent collations, and place their principal merit in 
lurpaffing others in luxury, and frequently in ruining them¬ 
felves, without thanks, by thofe ridiculous expences. I fay 
Without thanks, becaufc nobody thinks himfelf obliged to 
them for their profufion, * and they are always the word ler- 
vants of the ftate. 


c The two armies having feparated without any previous 
engagement, encamped at the diftance of three furlongs 
from each other, with a river and fevcral large pools of water 
between them; and as they fuflained great inconveniences, 
becaufc the whole country was eaten up, Antigonus lent 
ambaffadors to the Satraps and Macedonians of the army of 
Eumenes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and join 
him, making them, at the fame time, the mod magnificent 
promifes to induce their compliance. The Macedonians re- 
jefited his propofals, and difmifled the ambaffadors, with 
fevere menaces, in cafe they fhould prefume to make any 


i> Diod. 1. xlx. p. 673, 
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fuch for the future. Eumenes, after having commended 
them for their fidelity, related to them this very ancient fable: 
“ A lion entertaining a paflion fora young virgin, demanded 
“ her one day in marriage of her father, whole anfwer was, 
“ that he cfteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and 
“ was ready to prefent his daughter to him; but that his large 
“ nails and teeth made him apprchenfivc left he ihould employ 
“ them a little too rudely upon her, if the leaft difference 
“ fhould arife between them with relation to their houfehold 
“ affairs. The lion, who was paffionately fond of the maid, 

“ immediately fuffered his claws to be pared off, and his teeth 

* 

to be drawn out. After which the father caught up a ftrong 
“ cudgel, and foon drove away his pretended ion-in-law, 
“ This (continued Eumenes) is the aim of Antigonus. He 
“ amufes you with mighty promifes, in order to make 
“ himfelf mailer of your forces; but when he has accom- 
“ plilhed that defign, he will foon make you fenfible of his 
“ teeth and claws.” 


il A few days after this event, fome deferters from the 
army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes, that that 
general was preparing to decamp the next night, about the 
hour of nine or ten in the evening, Eumenes at firft fuf- 
pedled, that his intention was to advance into the province of 
Gabene, which was a fertile country, capable of fubfifling 
numerous armies, and very commodious and fccure for the 
troops, by reafon of the inundations and rivers with which it 
abounded, and therefore he refolved to prevent his execution 
of that defign. With this view he prevailed, by fums of 
money, upon fome foreign foldiers, to go like deferters into 
the camp of Antigonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes in¬ 
tended to attack him the enfuing night. In the mean time 
he caufcd the baggage to be conveyed away, and ordered the 
troops to take fome refrelhment, and then march. Anti¬ 
gonus, upon this falie intelligence, caufcd his troops to 
continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time ad¬ 


vanced on his way. Antigonus was foon informed by cou¬ 
riers, that, lie had decamped, and finding that lie had been 


otier-rcached by his enemy, he ftill perfiflcd in his firft inten¬ 
tion; and having ordered his troops to flrike their tents, he 
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proceeded with fo much expedition, that his march refembled 
a purfuit. But when he faw that it was impoffible to advance 
with bis whole army up to Eumenes, who had gained upon 
him, at leaft fix hours, in his march, he left his infantry 
under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with the ca¬ 
valry, on a full gallop, and came up by break of day with 
the rear guard of the enemy, who were defcending a hill. 
He then halted upon the top ; and Eumenes, who difcovered 
this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole army; 
upon, which he difcontinued his march, and formed his troops 
in : order of battle. By thefe means Antigonus played off a 
retaliation upon Eumenes, and amufed him in his turn; lor 
he prevented the continuance of his march, and gave his own 
irijfantry fufficient time to come up. 

. ,c The two armies were then drawn up; that of Eumenes 

% 

co.oG.fted of thirty-five thou farad foot, with above fix thou- 
fand horfe, and a hundred and fourteen elephants. That of 
Antigonus was compofed of twenty-eight thoufand foot, eight 
thoufand five hundred horfe, and fixty-five elephants. The 
battle was fought with great obftinacy till the night was far 
advanced, for the moon was then in the full, but the {laughter 


was not very confiderable on either fide. Antigonus loft 
three thoufand feven hundred of his infantry, and fifty-four 
of his horfe, and above four thoufand of his men were 
wounded. Eumenes loft five hundred and forty of his in¬ 
fantry, and a very inconfiderable number of his cavalry, and 
bad above nine hundred wounded. The victory was really 
on his fide; but as his troops, notwithftanding all his in¬ 
treaties, would not return to the field of battle to carry off 
the dead bodies, which among the ancients, was an evidence 
of vifilory, it was in confequence attributed to Antigonus, 
whofe army appeared again in the field, and buried the dead. 
Eumenes fent a herald the next day, to defire leave to inter 
his (lain: This was granted him, and he rendered them 
funeral honours with all poftible magnificence. 


f A very fmgular difpute arofe at the performance of this 
»remony. The men happened to find among the Gain, the 
ody of an Indian officer, who had brought his two wives 
r'uh him, one of whom he had but lately married. The law 
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of the country, which is faid to be Hill fubfifting, would not 
allow a wife to furvive her hufband ; and if {he refufed to be 
burnt with him on the funeral pile, her charafter was for 
ever branded with infamy, and {he was obliged to continue 
in a ftate of widowhood the remainder of her days. She 
was even condemned to a kind of excommunication, as {he 
was rendered incapable of affifting at any facrifice, or other 
religious ceremony. This law, however, extended only to 
one wife; but in the prefent inftancc, there were two; each 
of whom infilled on being preferred to the other. The eldeft 
pleaded her fuperiority of years; to which the youngeft re¬ 
plied, that the law excluded her rival, becaufe {lie Was then 
pregnant, and the contefl: was accordingly determined in that 
manner. The firft of them retired with a very dejefted air, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and habit, as 
if {lie Had fultained fome great calamity. The other, on the 
contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidlt a nume¬ 
rous retinue of her relations and friends, and arrayed in her 
richeft ornaments, as on the day of her nuptials, advanced 
with ai folemn pace, where the funeral ceremonies were to be 
performed. She there diftributed all her jewels among her 
friends and relations; and, having taken her laft farewel, /he 
placed berfelf on the funeral pile, by the afliftance of her 
own brother, and expired amidft the praifes and acclamations 
of moll of the fpeftators; but fome of them, according to 
the hiftorian, difapproved of this ftrange cuftom, as bar¬ 
barous and inhuman. The aflion of this woman was un¬ 
doubtedly a real murder, and might juflly be confidered as 
a violation of the molt exprefs law of nature, which prohibits 
all attempts on a perfon’s own life; and commands us not 
to difpofe of it in compliance with the dilates of caprice, Or 
forget that it is only a depofite, which ought to be refigried 
to none but that Being from whom we receive it. Such a 
facrifice is fo far from defending to be enumerated among 
the mllances of rcfpcfl and amity due to liei hulband, that 
lie is rather treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by 
the immolation of fuch precious vifli'tns. 

e During the courfe of this campaign, the war was main¬ 
tained with obfHnacy on both fides, arid Perfia and Media 

g Died. I, xitf. p. 680—6?.}. . 
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were the theatre of its operations. The armies traverfed 
thofe two great provinces by marches and counter-marches, 
and each party had recourfe to all the art and ftratagems that 
the greateft capacity, in conjun&ion with a long feries of 
experience in the profeffion of war, could fupply. Eumenes, 
though he had a mutinous and untra&able army to govern, 
obtained however feveral advantages over his enemies in 
this campaign; and when his troops grew impatient for 
winter-quarters, he had ftill the dexterity to fecure the beft 
in all the province of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to 
feek his to the north in Media, where he was incapable of 
arriving, till after a march of twenty-five days. 

h The troops of Eumenes were fo ungovernable, that he 
could not prevail upon them to poll themfelves near- enough 
to each other, to be aflembled on any emergency. They 
abfolutely infilled on very diftant quarters, which took in the 
whole extent of the province, under pretence of being more 
commodioufly Rationed, and of having every thing in greater 
abundance. In a word, they were difperfed to fuch a dis¬ 
tance from each other, that it required feveral days for re- 
■ affembling them in a body. Antigonus, who was informed 
of this circumftance, marched from a very remote quarter, 
in the depth of winter, in hopes to furprife thefe different 
bodies fo difperfed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man to be furprifed in fucli a 
manner, but had the precaution to difpatch, to various parts, 

. fpies mounted on dromedaries, the fwifteft of all animals, to 
gain timely .intelligence of the enemy’s motions, and he had 
polled them fo judicioufly, that he received information of this 
march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters; 
this furniflied him with an expedient to fave his army by a 
ftratagem, when all the other generals looked upon it as loll. 
He polled the troops who were nearell to him on the moun¬ 
tains that rofe towards the quarter from whence the enemies 
were advancing, and ordered them, the following night, to 
kindle as many fires as might caufe it to be imagined all the 
army were encamped in that filiation. Antigonus was foon 
informed, by his advanced guard, that thofe fires were fcen at. 
a great diftance, upon which he concluded that Cumenes was 

h Diod. p, 684—683, PJut. in Eumen, p. 59a, Cor, Ncp. e. viii—xii. 
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there encamped with all his forces, and in a condition to re¬ 
ceive him. In order, therefore, not to expofe his men, who 
were fatigued by long marches, to an engagement with frefh 
troops, he caufed them to halt, that they might have time to 
recover themfelves a little; by which means Eumenes had all 
the opportunity that was neceffary, for affembling his forces, 
before the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus, 
finding his fcheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being 
thus over-reached, determined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all affembled about him, 
were ftruck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence 
and ability, and refolved that hefhould exercife the foie com¬ 
mand. Antigenes and Teutames, the two captains who led 
the Argyrafpides, were fo exceedingly mortified at a diftinc- 
tion fo glorious for Eumenes, that they formed a refolution to 
deftroy him, and drew molt ol the Satrapae and principal 
officers into their confpiracy. Envy is- a malady that feldora 
admits of a cure, and is generally heightened by the remedies 
adminiftered to it. Ail the precautions of prudence, modera¬ 
tion, and condcfcenfion, which Eumenes employed, were 
incapable of mollifying the hearts of thofe Barbarians, and 
extinguilhing their jealoufy, and he mufi have renounced 
his merit and virtue, which occaficned it, to have been capable 
of appeafing them. He frequently lamented to himfelf his 
unhappinefs in being fated to live, not with men, as his ex- 
preffion was, but with brute beads. Several confpiracies 
had already been formed againft him, and he daily beheld him¬ 
felf expofed to the fame danger. In order to frustrate their 
effefits, if poffible, he had borrowed, on various pretexts of 
preffing neceflity, many confiderable fums of thofe who 
appeared mod inveterate againfl him, that he, at lead, might 
redrain them, by the confideration of their own intered, and 
an apprehenfion of lofing the fums they had lent him, fliould 
he happen to peri Hi. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to deftroy 
him, held a council, in order to deliberate on the time, place, 
and means of accomplifhing their intentions. They all agreed 
to protrafil his fall, till after the decifion of the impending 
battle, and then to deftroy him near the fpot where it was 
fought, Eudemus, who commanded the elephants, went 
immediately, with Phscdimus, to acquaint Eumenes with 
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this refolution, not from any affe&ion to his perfon, but only 
from their apprehenfions of lofing the money he had borrow¬ 
ed of them. Eumenes returned them his thanks, and highly 
applauded their affeftion and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his 
will, and then burnt all his papers, with the letters that had 
been written to him, becaufe he was unwilling that thofe who 
had favoured him with any fecret intelligence, fhould be ex- 
pofed to any accufation or prejudice after his death. When 
he had thus difpofed of his affairs, and found himfelf alone, he 
deliberated on the conduft he ought to purfue. It was then 
a thoufand. contrary thoughts agitated his mind. Could it poffi- 
bly be prudent in him to repofe any confidence in thofe officers 
and generals, who had fworn his diftru&ion? Might he not 
lawfully arm againft them the zeal and affeftion of the fol- 
diers, who were inviolably devoted to him? On the other 
hand, would it not be his bell expedient, to pafs through 
Media and Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his 
refidence; where he might hope for a fure afylum from dan¬ 
ger ? Or, in order to avenge himfelf on thofe traitors, 
would it not be better for him to abandon them in the crifis 
of the battle, and refign the viftory to his enemies? For in 
a fituation fo defperate as his own, what thoughts will not rife 
up in the mind of a man reduced to the laft extremity by a fet 
of perfidious traitors! This laft thought, however, infufed a 
horror into his foul ; and as he was determined to difcharge 
his duty to his lateft breath, and to combat, to the clofe of his 
life, for the prince who had armed him in his caufe, he re- 
figned his deftiny, fays Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and 
thought only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had thirty-fix thoufand feven hundred foot, and above 
fix thoufand horfe, with four hundred elephants. The army 
of Antigonus was ■ compofed of twenty-two thoufand foot, 
nine thoufand horfe, with a body of Median cavalry, and 
fixty-five elephants. This general polled his cavalry on the 
two wings, his infantry he difpofed in the centre, and formed 
his elephants into a firll line, which extended along the front 
of Lhe army, and he filled up the intervals between the ele¬ 
phants with light-armed troops. He gave the command ol 
the left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he affigned to his foil 
Demetrius, where he was to a£l in perfon, at the head of a 
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body of chofen troops. Eumenes drew up his army- almoft 
in the fame manner; his bell troops he difpofed into the left 
wing, and placed himfelf in their front, in order to oppofe 
Antigonus, and gave the command of the right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted the Greeks 
and Barbarians to perform their duty well; for as to his pha¬ 
lanx, and the Argyrafpides, they fo little needed any anima¬ 
ting exprelfions, that they were the firft to encourage him 
with affurances, that the enemy fhould not wait a moment 
for them. They were the oldeft troops, who had ferved under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champions, whom 
viftory had crowned in a hundred combats; they had hitherto 
been reputed invincible, a-nd had never been foiled in any 
a£lion ; for which reafon they advanced to the troops of An¬ 
tigonus, and charged them fiercely with this exclamation; 
“ Villains! you now fight with your fathers !” They then 
broke in upon the infantry with irrefiftible fury : Not one 
of the battalions could fuftain the Ihock, and mofl of them 
were cut to pieces. 

The event was' different with, refpeft to the cavalry, for as 
the engagement between them began on a fandy foil, the mo¬ 
tion of the men and horfes, raifed fuch a thick gloom of 
dull, as made them incapable of feeing to the diftance of three 
paces. Antigonus, befriended by this darknefs, detached from 
his cavalry a body of troops fuperior to that of the enemy, and 
carried off all their baggage, without their perceiving it, and 
at the fame time broke in upon their horfe. Peuceftus-, who 
commanded them, and, till then, had given a thoufand proofs 
of true bravery, fell back, and drew all- the' reft after him. 
Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them, but in vain; 
the confufion was univerfal in that quarter, as the advantage 
had been complete in the other. The capture of the baggage 
was of more importance to Antigonus, than the vitlory could 
be to Eumenes; for the foldiers of this latter, finding, at their 
return, all their baggage carried off, with their wives and 
children, inftead of employing their fwords againft the 
enemy, in order to recover them, which would have been 
very prafticable at that time, and was what Eumenes had 
protnifed to accomplifh, they turned all their fury againft their 
own general. 

Having chofen their time, they fell upon him, forced his 
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fword out of his hand, and bound his hands behind him with 
his own belt. In this condition they led him through the 
Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines under'arms, in 
order to deliver him up to Antigonus, who had promifed to 
reftore them all their baggage on that condition. “ Kill me, 
“ O foldiers,” faid Eumenes, as he paffed by them, “ kill me 
“ yourfelves, I conjure ye in the name of all the gods! for 
“ though I perifh by the command of Antigonus, my death 
u will however be as much your afl: as if I had fallen by your 
“ fwords. If you are unwilling to do me that office with 
“ your own hands, permit me, at lead, to difcharge it by 
“ one of mine. That (hall render me the fervice which you 
“ refufe me. On this condition I abfolve you from all the 
“ feverities you have reafon to apprehend from the vengeance 
44 of the gods, for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate 
4 ‘ on me.” 

Upon this they haftened him along to prevent the repetition 
of fuch pathetic addrefles, which might awaken the affe&ion 
of the troops for their general. 

Mod of the foldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, 
and left fcarce a fingle man in his camp. When that illudri- 
ous prifoner arrived there, Antigonus had not the courage to fee 
him, becaufe his prefence alone would have reproached him in 
the highed degree* As thofe who guarded him afked Anti¬ 
gonus in what manner he would have him kept: “ As you 
would an elephant,” replied he, 44 ora lion,” which are two 
animals mod to be dreaded. But within a few days he was 
touched with compaffion, and ordered him to be eafed of the 
weightied of his chains; he likewife appointed one of his 
own domeftics to ferve him, and permitted his friends to fee 
him, and pafs whole days in his company. They were alfo 
allowed to furnilh him with al*l ncceflkry refrelhments. 

Antigonus deliberated with himfelf for fome time, in what 
manner he fliould treat his prifoner. They had been inti¬ 
mate friends, when they ferved under Alexander, and the re¬ 
membrance of that amity rekindled fome tender fentiments in 
his favour, and combated for a while his intcreft. His fon 


Demetrius alfo foliated drongly in his favour; paffionatcly 
defiring, in mere generofity, that the life of fo great a man 


might be dived. But Antigonus, who was well acquainted 

with his indexible fidelity for the family of Alexander, and 
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knew what a dangerous enemy he had in him, and how capa¬ 
ble he was of difconcerting all his meafures, fhould he efcape 
from his hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him his 
life, and therefore ordered him to be deftroyed in prifon. 

Such was the end of the moll accompliflied man of his age 
in every particular, and the worthieft to fucceed Alexander the 
Great. He had not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, but 
he, perhaps, was not his inferior in merit. He was truly 
brave without temerity; and prudent, without weaknefs. His 
defcent was but mean, though he was not afhamed of it, and 
he gradually rofe to the higheft Rations, and might even have 
afpired to a throne, if he had either had more ambition or 
lei's probity. At a time when intrigues and cabals, fpirited 
by a motive mod capable of affe&ing a human heart, I mean 
the thiril of empire, knew neither iincerity nor fidelity, nor 
had any refped to the ties of blood, or the rights of friend¬ 
ship, but trampled on the mofl facred laws; Eumenes always 
retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the royal 
family, which no hopes or fears, no vicilfitude of fortune, 
nor any elevation, had power to fhake. This very chara&er 
of probity rendered him infupportable to his colleagues; for 
it frequently happens,* that virtue creates enmities and aver¬ 
sions, becaufe it feems to reproach thofe who think in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, and places their dcfefts in too near a view. 

He poirelfed all the military virtues in a fupreme degree; 
or, in other words, he was a complete mailer of the art of 
war, as well as of fortitude, forefight, a wonderful fertility of 
invention for llratagems and refources in the mofl unexpe&ed 
dangers, and moll defperate conjunctures: But I place in a 
much nobler light, that cliarafter of probity, and thole fcnti- 
ments of honour, which prevailed in him, and were always 

2 from the other finning qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit fo illultrious and univerfal, and at the fame time fo 
modeft, which ought to have excited the elleem and admira¬ 
tion of the other commanders, only gave them offence, arid in¬ 
flamed their envy, a defeft too frequently vifiblc in perfons 
of high rank. Thefe Satrapas, full of thcmfelves, faw with 
jealoufy and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but 



* hiJuJli'nv hmocenltteyue juafi mails ay iibus btfc*ji-~—tt\ain gloria vbt:a 
uf'tjbi /.'abet, ut nimis ex projtinyiu diver fa argwt. T a air. 
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much better qualified, and more brave and experienced than 
themfelves, had afcended by degrees to the moft exalted 
Ilations, which they imagined due only to thofe who were 
dignified with great names, and defcended from ancient and 
illuftrious families: As if true nobility did not confift in 
merit and virtue, 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obfe- 
quies of Eumenes with great magnificence, and confented to 
render him the utmoft honours; his death having extinguifhed 
all their envy and fear. They depofited his bones and afhes in 
an urn of filver, and fent it to his wife and children in Cappa¬ 
docia; poor compenfation for a defolate widow and her help- 
Iefs orphans I 


Sect. VI. Seleucus , Ptolemy , Lyfvmachus , andCaffander, form 
a confederacy againjl Antigonus. Who deprives Ptolemy of 
Syria and Phoenicia , and piakes himfelf majler of Tyre , after 
ci long fiegc. Demetrius , thefon of Antigonus , begins to make 
himfelf known in Afia Minor. Helofes a firfl battle , and 
gains a fccond. Seleucus takes Babylon . A treaty of peace 
between the princes is immediately broken. Caffander caufes 
the young king Alexander , and his mother Roxana , to be put 
to death. Hercules , another fon of Alexander the Great , is 
likewife fain , with his mother Barjina , by Polyfper chon. 
Antigonus caufes Cleopatra , the fjter of the fame Alexander, 
to.beput to death. The revolt of Ophelias in Libya . 
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1 A NTIGONUS, concluding that he fliould be mafter of 

the empire of Afia for the future, made a new regula¬ 
tion in the eaftern provinces, for his better fecurity. He dif- 
carded all the governors he fufpefted, and advanced to their 
places tliofe perfons in whom he thought he might confide. 
He even dellroyed fevcral who had rendered themfelves lor- 
midable to him by too much merit. Pithon, governor of 
Media, and Antigenes, general of the Argyrafpides, were 
among thefe latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was like¬ 
wife minuted down in his lift of proferiptions, but he found 
means to efcape the danger, and threw himfelf under the pro¬ 
tection of Ptolemy king of Egypt. As for the Argyrafpides, 
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who had betrayed Eumenes, he fent them into Arachofia, the 
remoteft province in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, whol 
governed there, to take fuch meafures as might deftroy them 
all, and that not one of them might ever return to Greece, 
The juft horror he conceived at the infamous manner in 
which they betrayed their general, contributed not a little to 
this refolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of their treafon 
without the leaft fcruple or remorfe; but a motive, ftill more 
prevalent, determined him chiefly to this proceeding. Thefe 
foldiers were mutinous, untraftable, licentious, and averfe to 
all obedience; their example, therefore, was capable of cor¬ 
rupting the other troops, and even of deftroying him, by a 
new inftanceof treachery; he therefore was refolved to exter¬ 
minate them without hefitation. 

k Seleucus knew how to reprefent the formidable power 
of Antigonus fo effe&ually to Ptolemy, that he engaged him 
in a league with Lyfimachus and Callander, whom he hadalfo 
convinced by an exprefs of the danger they had reafon to ap¬ 
prehend from the power of that prince. Antigonus was very 
fenfible that Seleucus would not fail to folicit them into mea¬ 
fures again ft his intereft, for which reafon he fent an embally 
to each of the three, to renew the good intelligence between 
them, by new affurances of his friendfliip. But what confi¬ 
dence could be repofed in fuch affurances from a perfidious 
man who had lately deftroyed fo many governors, from no in¬ 
ducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the expence of 
all his colleagues ? The anfwers therefore which he received, 
made him fufliciently fenfible, that it was incumbent on him 
to prepare for war : Upon which he quitted the Eaft, and ad¬ 
vanced into Cilicia, with very confiderable treafures which 
he had drawn from Babylon and Sufa. He there raifed new 
levies, regulated feveral affairs in the provinces of Alia Minor, 
and then marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 


1 His defign was to diveft Ptolemy of thofe two pro¬ 
vinces, and make him ft* If mailer of their maritime forces, 


A. M. 

Ant. ■]. C* 
;3 1 4 -" 


which were abfolutely neceflary for him in the war lie was 
preparing to undertake again 11 the confederates. For unlefs 
he could be mailer at fea, and have at leaft the ports and veffels 
of the Phoenicians at his difpofal, he could never expert any 
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fuccefs againfl; them. He, however, arrived too late to fur-* 
prife the {hips; for Ptolemy had already fent to Egypt all that 
could be found in Phoenicia, and it was with difficulty that 
Antigonus made himfelf mailer of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, 
and Gaza oppofed him with all their forces., The two lalt, 
indeed, were foon taken, but a confiderable length of time 
was neceflary for the red Lift ion of Tyre. 

However, as he was already mailer of all the other ports 
of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave orders for build¬ 
ing veflels, and a vaft number of trees were cut down, for that 
purpofe, on mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar, 
and cyprefs-trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and 
they were conveyed to the different ports where the Ihips were 
to be built, in which work he employed feveral thoufand 
men. In a word, with thefe Ihips, and others, that joined 
him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and fome particular cities with 
which he had contrafted an alliance, he formed a confiderable 
fleet, and rendered himfelf mailer of the fea. 

• His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had 
received from Seleucus, who, with a hundred fhips that 
Ptolemy had fent him, failed up to Tyre, in fight of all the 
forces of Antigonus, with an intention to brave him whilft 
he was engaged in the liege of that city. And in reality this 
infult had greatly difeouraged his troops, and given his allies 
fuch an opinion of his weaknefs, as was very injurious to him. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the effeft of thofe difadvan- 
tageous opinions, he fent for the principal allies, and allured 
them he would have fuch a fleet at fea that futnmer, as fhould 
be fuperior to the naval force of all his enemies, and he was 
punftual to hispromife before the expiration of the year. 

But when he perceived, that while he was thus employed 
in Phoenicia, Callander gained upon him by land in Alia 
Minor, he marched thither with part of his troops, and left the 
rclt with his foil Demetrius, who was then but twenty-two 
years of age, to defend Syria and Phoenicia againfl: Ptolemy. 
This Demetrius will be much celebrated in the fequel of this 
hiftory, and I lhall foon point out his particular charaftcr. 

m Tyre was then reduced to the laft extremities; the fleet 
of Antigonus cut off all communication of provilions, and 
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the city was foon obliged to capitulate. The garrifoil which 
Ptolemy had there, obtained permiflion to march out with all 
their effefts, and the inhabitants were promifed the enjoyment 
of theirs without moleftation. Andronicus, who commanded 
at the fiege, was trarifported with gaining a place of fuch im¬ 
portance on any conditions whatever; arid efpecially after a 
fiege which had harafTed his troops fo exceedingly for fifteen 
itiohths. 

4 

It was no loriger than nineteen years before this event, that 
Alexander had driftroyed this city, iri fuch a manner as made it 
natural to believe it would require whole ages to re-eftablilh 
it; and yet in fo fhort a time it became capable of fuftainirig 
this new fiege, which lafted more than as long again as that 
of Alexartder. This circumstance difcovers the great re¬ 
sources derived from commerce; for this was the only expe¬ 
dient by which Tyre rofe orit of its ruiris, and Recovered 
mod of its former fplendor. This city was then the center 
of all the traffic of the Eaft arid Weft. 

n Demeti*ius, who now began to be known, and will for 
the future be furnamed Polioreetes,* which figriifies taker of 
cities , was the fon of Antigonus. He was finely made, and 
of uncommon b^arity. A pleafing fweetriefs, blended with 
gravity, was vifible in his afpe£t,+ and he had an air of fere- 
nity, intermixed with fomething which carried awe along 
with it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered' with a 
majeftic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. The fame 
riiixture was likewife obfervable in his manners, which were 
equally qualified to charm and aftonifh. When he. had no 
affairs to tranfaft, his intercourfe with his friends was en-, 
chanting. Nothing could equal the fuiriptuofity infeparable 
from his feafts, luxury, and his whole manner of living; and 
it may be juftly faid, that he was the moft voluptuous and 
delicate of all princes. On the other hand, as alluring as 


all thefe foft pleafures might appear to him, when he had any 
enterprife to undertake* he was the moft a&ive and vigilant 

Vol. V. A a 


n Plut. in Demet. p. 889, 890. 

* The word is derived from i mo\io^tnv f to befiege a city, whole root is mbit, 
a city, and a fence, a trench, n bulwark. 
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of mankind: nothing but his patience and affiduity i;i fatigue 
were equal to his vivacity and courage. Such is the cha- 
rafter of the young prince who now begins to appear upon 
the ftage of a£tion. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which diftin- 
guilhed him from the other princes of his time, his profound 
refpeft for his parents, which neither flowed from affe&ation 
nor ceremony, but was fincere and real, and the growth of 
the heart itfelf. Antigonus, on his part, had a tendernefs and 
affeflion for his fon, that was truly paternal, and extended 
even to familiarity, though without any diminution of the 
authority of the fovereign and the father; and this created an 
union and confidence between them entirely free from all 
fear and fufpicion. Plutarch relates an inftance of it to 
this effeft. One day, when Antigonus was engaged in 
giving audience to fome ambaffadors, Demetrius, returning 
from the chafe, advanced into the great hall, where he faluted 
his father with a kifs, and then feated liimfelf at his fide, 
with his darts in his hand. Antigonus had juft given the 
ambafiTadors their anfwer, but he ordered them to be intro¬ 
duced a fecond time; “ You may likewife inform your maf- 
ters,” faid he, “ of the manner in which my fon and I live 
together.” Intimating thereby, that he was not afraid to let 
his fon approach him with "arms,* and that this good intel¬ 
ligence, that fubfifted between him and his fon, conftituted 
the greateft ftrength of his dominions, at the fame time that 
it affe&ed him with the moft fenfible pleafure. But to return 
to our fubjeft. 

• Antigonus having pafled into Afia, foon flopped the pro- 
grefs of Caffander’s arms, andpreffed him fo vig ->roufly, that 
he obliged him to come to an accommodation, on very 
honourable terms; but the treaty was hardly concluded be¬ 
fore he repented of his acceffion to it, and broke it, by 
demanding fuccours of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing 
the war. The violation of treaties was confideredas nothing, 
by the generality of thofe princes whofe hiftory I am now- 
writing. Thefe unworthy expedients, which are jufl.lv 
thought difhonourable in private perfons,* appeared to tliofb 
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as fo many circumftances eflential to their glory. They ap¬ 
plauded themfelves for their perfidious meafures, as if they 
had been inftances of their abilities in government, and were 
never fenfible that fuch proceedings would teach their troops 
to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave them defti- 
tute of any pretext of complaint againft their own fubjefh, 
who, by revolting from their authority, only trod in the 
fame paths which they themfelves had already marked out. 
By fuch contagious examples, a whole age is foon cor¬ 
rupted, and learns to renounce, without a blufh, all fenti- 
ments of honour and probity, becaufe that which is once 
become common, no longer appears fhameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in thofe parts 
longer than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy an opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining confiderable advantages over him in another 
quarter. 

p He firft failed with his fleet to the ifle of Cyprus, and 
reduced the greateft part of it to his obedience. Nicocies, 
King of Pathos, one of the cities of that ifland, fubmitted 
to him like the reft, but made a fecret alliance with Antigonus, 
a year or two after. Ptolemy received intelligence of this 
proceeding, and, in order to prevent the other princes from 
imitating his example, he ordered fome of his officers in Cy¬ 
prus to deftroy him; but they being unwilling to execute that 
commiffion themfelves, earneftly intreated Nicocies to pre¬ 
vent it by a voluntary death. The unhappy prince con- 
fented.to the propofal, and, feeing himfelf utterly deftitute of 
defence, became his own executioner. But though Ptolemy 
had commanded thofe officers to treat the Queen Axithea, 
and the other princeffes whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocies, with the refpeft due to their rank, yet they could 
not prevent them from following the example of the unfor¬ 
tunate King. The Queen, after flie had flain her daughters 
with her own hands, and exhorted the other princeffes not 
to furvive the calamity by which their unhappy brother fell, 
plunged her dagger into her own bofom. The death of thefe 
princeffes was fucceeded by that of their hufbands, who, 
before they flew themfelves, fet fire to the four corners of 

A A s 
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the palace* . Such was the dreadful and bloody fcene which 
wafc afted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after he once became matter of that ifland, made 
a defcent into Syria, and from thencfe proceeded to Cilicia, 
where he acquired great fpoils, and took a large number of 
prifoners, whom he carried with him into Egypt. Seleucus 
imparted to him* at his return, a projeft for regaining Syria 
and Phoenicia, and the execution of it was agreed to be un¬ 
dertaken. Ptolemy accordingly marched thither in perfon 
with a fine army, after he had happily fuppreffed a revolt 
which had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found 
Demetrius at Gaza, who oppofed his entrance into that place. 
This occafioned a fliarp engagement* in which Ptolemy was 

at laft victorious. Demetrius had five thoufand of his men 

# 

killed, and eight thoufand more made prifoners: he like- 
wife loft his tents, his treafure, and all his equipage, and was 
obliged to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tri¬ 
poli, a city of Phoenicia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, 
and- to abandon all Phoenicia, Paleftine and Ccelofyria to 

Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he defired leave to bury 
the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but alfo fent; 
him back all his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, and do- 
meftics, without any ranfom, and caufed it to be declared to 
him, “ That they ought not to make war againft each other 
for riches, but for glory;” and it was impoffible for a Pagan 
to think better. May we not likewiffc fay, that he uttered 
his real fentiments ? Demetrius, touched with fo obliging an 
inftance of generofity, immediately begged of the gods not. 
to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for fo great a bene¬ 
faction, but to furnifli him with an opportunity of returning 
him one of a like nature. 

Ptolemy fent the reft of the prifoners into Egypt, to ferve 
him in his fleet, and then purfued his conquefts. All the 
coafts of Phoenicia fubmitted to him except the city of Tyre; 
upon which he fein a fecrct meffage to Andronicus, the go¬ 
vernor of that place, and one of the braved officers of Anti- 
gonus, and the mofl attached to the fervice of his matter; to 
induce him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 
oblige him tobefiege it in form. Andronicus, who depended 
on the Tyrians’ fidelity to Antigonus, returned a haughty, and 
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even an infulting and contemptuous anfwer to Ptolemy; but 
he was deceived in his expeflations, for the garrifon and in¬ 
habitants compelled him to furrender. He then imagined 
himfelf inevitably loft, and that nothing could make a con¬ 
queror forget the infolence with which he had treated him; 
but he was deceived again. The King of Egypt, inftead 
of making any reprifals upon an officer who had infulted him 
with fo much indignity, made it a kind of duty to engage him 
in his fervice by the regard he profeffed for him when he was 
introduced to falute him. 

Demetrius was not difcouraged with the lofs of the battle, 
as a young prince who had been fo unfortunate in his firft 
enterprife, might naturally have been; but he employed all 
his attention in raifing frefh troops and making new prepara¬ 
tions, with all the fteadinefs and refolution of a confum- 
mate general habituated to the art of war, and to the in- 
conftancy and viciffitudes of arms; in a word, he fortified 
the cities, and \vas continually exercifing his folders. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the lofs of that battle, 
without any vifible emotion, and lie coldly faid, “ Ptolemy 
has defeated boys, but he /hall foon have men to deal with;’* 
and as he was unwilling to abate the courage and ardour of 
his fon, he complied with his requeftof making a fecond trial 
of his forces againft Ptolemy. 

q Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, A. m. 
arrived with a numerous army, fully perfuaded that he /hould Ajl f 6 j^ c 
drive Demetrius out of Syria; for he had entertained a 311. 
very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat: but De¬ 
metrius, who had known how to derive advantages from his 
misfortune, and was now become more circumfpeft; and at¬ 
tentive, fell upon him when he leaft expefted it, and made 
himfelf matter of his camp and all his baggage, took feven 
thoufand of his men prifoners, even feifed him with his own 
hands, and carried off a great booty. The glory and riches 
Demetrius had acquired by this vi&ory, affe&ed him lefs 
than the pleafure of being in a condition to acquit himfelf 
with refpefl: to his enemy, and return the obligation he had re¬ 
ceived from him. He would not, however, aft in this man¬ 
ner by his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
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affair to his father, who permitted him to aft as he fhould 
judge proper. Upon which he immediately fent back Cilles, 
with all his friends, laden wkh magnificent prefents, and all 
the baggage he had taken. There is certainly fomething very 
noble in contending with an enemy in this generous manner; 
and it was a difpofition ftill more eftimable, efpecially in a 
young and victorious prince, to make it a point of glory, 
to depend entirely upon his father, and to take no meafures 
in fuch a conjuncture without confulting him. 

r Seleucus, after the viftory obtained over Demetrius at 
Gaza, had obtained a thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe 
from Ptolemy, and proceeded with this fmall efcort to the Eaft, 
with an intention to re-enter Babylon, 
at Carrte, in Mefopotamia, he made the Macedonian garrifon 
join his troops, partly by confent, and partly by compulfion. 
As foon as his approach to Babylon was known, his ancient 
fubjefts came in great numbers to range themfelves under 
his enfigns, for the moderation of his government had render¬ 
ed him greatly beloved in that province; whilft the feverity 
of Antigonus was univerfally detefted. The people were 
charmed at his return, and the hopes of his re-eftablilhment. 
When he arrived at Babylon, he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the people. 
Thofe who favoured the party of Antigonus, retired into the 
caftle; but as Seleucus was mafter of the city, and the affec¬ 
tions [of the people, he foon made himfelf mafter of that fort- 
refs, and there found his children, friends, and domeftics, 
whom Antigonus had detained prifoners in that place from 
the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged neceffary to raife a good army 
to defend thefe acquifitions, and he was hardly reinftated in 
Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor of Media, under 
Antigonus, was upon his march to dillodge him. Seleucus 
having received intelligence of his motion, palled the Tigris, 
in order to confront him, and he had the good fortune to fur- 
prife him in a difadvantageous poll, where he affaulted his 
camp by night, and entirely defeated his army. Nicanor was 
compelled to fly, with a linall number of his friends, and to 
crofs the deferts before he could arrive at the place where 
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Antigonus then was. All the troops, who had efcaped from 
the defeat, declared for Seleucus, either through a di(Tatis- 
faflion in the fervice of Antigonus, or elfe from the appre- 
henfions of the conqueror. Seleucus was now matter oi a 
fine army, which he employed in the conqueft oi Media 
and Sufiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendered himfelf very powerful. The lenity of 
his government, hisjuftice, equity, and humanity to all his 
fubje&s, contributed principally to the eftablifhment of his 
power; and he was then fenfible how advantageous it is for 
a prince to treat his people in that manner, and to poffefs 
their affe&ions. He arrived in his own territories with a 
handful of men, but the love of his people was equivalent to 
an army, and he not only affembled a vaft body oi them 
about him in a fhort time, but they were likewife rendered 
invincible by their affe&ion for him. 

With this entry into Babylon, commences the famous A. M. 
/Era of the Seleucides, received by all the people of the Eaft, Anu J 3 *c. 
as well Pagans as Jews, Chriflians, and Mahommedans. 3 11 - 
The Jews called it the /Era of Contra&s, becaufewhen they 
were fubjefled to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
Kings, they were obliged to infert it into the dates of their 
contra&s and other civil writings. The Arabians ftyle it the 
./Era of Bicornus, intimating Seleucus thereby, according to 
feme authors, who declare that the fculptors reprefented him 
with two horns of an ox on his head, becaufe this prince was fo 
ftrong, that he could feife that animal by the horns and flop 
him Ihort in his full career. The two books of the Macca¬ 
bees call it the /Era of the Greeks, and ufe it in their dates; 
with this difference, however, that the firft of thefe books re- 
prefents it as beginning in the fpring, the other, in the 
autumn of the fame year. The thirty-one years of the reign 
aferibed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 

* Antigonus was at Celaense, when he received intelligence 
of the viftory obtained by his fon Demetrius over the troops 
of Ptolemy; and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to 
fecure all the advantages that were preferred to him by that, 
event. He croffed mount Taurus, and joined his fon, whom 
he tenderly embraced at the firtt interview, Ihedding at the 

4 
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fame time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being fenfifrle Uiat he was 

not ftrong enough to oppofe the united forces of the father 

and fon, refoJved to demolifh the fortifications of Aca, Joppa, 

Samaria, and Gaza; after which he retired into Egypt, with 

the great eft part of the riches of the country, and a numerous 

train of the inhabitants. In this manner was all Phoenicia, 

* 

Judaea, and Coelofyria, fubje&ed a fecond time to the power 
of Antigonus. 

* The inhabitants of thefe provinces who were carried 
off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of inclination,, than 
by any conftraint; and the moderation and humanity with 
which he always treated thofe who fubmitted to his govern r 
ment, had gained their hearts fo effe£lually, that they were 
more defirous of living under him in a foreign country, than 
to continue fubjeft in their own to Antigonus, from whom 
they had no expectations of fo gentle a treatment. They 
were likewife ftrengthened in this refolution by the advan¬ 
tageous propofals of Ptolemy; for, as he then intended to 
make Alexandria the capital of Egypt, it was very eafy to draw 
the inhabitants thither, where he offered them extraordinary 
privileges and immunities. He, therefore, fettled in that city 
moft of thofe who followed him on this occafion, among 
whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had formerly 
placed many of that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return 
from one of his firft expeditions, planted a much greater num¬ 
ber in that city than Alexander himfelf, and they there found a 
fine country, and a powerful prote&ion. The rumour of 
thefe advantages being propagated through all Judaea, ren¬ 
dered many more of the inhabitants defirous of eftablifliing 
themfclves at Alexandria, and they accompliflied that defign 
upon this occafion. Alexander had granted the Jews who 
fettled there, under his government, the fame privileges as 

were enjoyed by the Macedonians; and Ptolemy purfued the 
fame conduct with refpeft to this new colony. In a word, 

he fettled fuch a number of them there, that the quarter inha¬ 
bited by the Jews almoft formed an entire city of itfelf. A 
large body of Samaritans alfo eftablifhed themfelves there, on 
the fame footing with the Jews, and inereafed exceedingly 
in numbers. 
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u Antigonus, after he had repoffefTed himfelf of Syria aqd 
Judaea, fent Athenaeus, one of his generals, againft the NaHa* 
thaean Arabs, a nation of robbers, who made fhveral inroads 
into the country he had newly conquered, and had lately 
carried off a very large booty. Their capital city was Petra, 
fo called by the Greeks, becaufe it was fituated on a high 
rock, in the middle of a defert country. Athenaeus made him¬ 
felf matter of the place, and likewife of the fpoils depofited in 
it; but the Arabs attacked him by furprife in his retreat, and 
defeated the greateft part of his troops; they likewife killed him 
on the fpot, regained all the booty, and carried it back tQ 
Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who 
Was then in Syria, complaining of the injuftice with which 
they had been treated by Athenaeus. Antigonus pretended 
at firft to difapprove his proceedings; but as foon as he had 
affembled his troops, he gave the command of them to his 
fon Demetrius, with orders to chaftife the infolence of thofe 
robbers: but as this prince found it impra&icable to force 
them in their retreat, or re-take Petra, he contented him- 
felf with making the beft treaty he could with this people, 
and then marched back with his troops. 

* Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of the 
fuccefs of Seleu.cus in the Eaft, fent his fon Demetrius 
thither at the head of an army, to drive him out of Babylon, 
and difpoffefs him of that province, while he hirafelf ad¬ 
vanced to the coafts of Afia Minor, to oppofe the operations 
of the confederate princes, whofe power daily increafed. 
He likewife ordered his fon to join him, after he had exe¬ 
cuted his commiffi.on in the Eaft. Demetrius, in conformity 
to his father’s directions, affembled the army at Damafcus, and 
marched lo Babylon; and as Scleucus was then in Media, he 
entered the city without any oppofition, Patroclus, who had 
been entrufted with the government of that city by Seleucus, 
finding himfelf not ttrong enough to refill Demetrius, retired 
with his troops into the mar/hes, where the rivers, canals 
and fens that covered him, made the approach imprafticablc. 
He had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to caufe the 
inhabitants alfo to retire from thence, who all favccl them. 

u Diod. 1 , xix. p. 730-733. x Diod, p. 735, 730. Plut, inDcmctr. 
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felves ; fome on the other fide of the Tigris, others in the de- 
ferts, and the reft in places ot fecurity. 

Demetrius caufedthe caftles to be attacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and ftrengthened with 
good garrifons on the two oppofite banks of the Euphrates. 
One of thefe he took, and placed in it a garrifon of feven 
thoufand men. The other fuftained the fiege till Antigonus 
ordered his fon to join him. This prince, therefore, left 
Archaslaus, one of the principal officers of the army, with a 
thoufand horfe, and five thoufand foot, to continue the fiege, 
and marched with the reft of the troops into Afia Minor, to re¬ 
inforce his father. 

Before his departure, he caufed Babylon to be plundered; 
but this aftion proved very detrimental to his father's affairs, 
and attached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucus; even 
thofe who, till then, had efpoufed the intereft of Antigonus, 
never imagined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
and looked upon this pillage as an aft of defertion, and a 
formal declaration of his having entirely abandoned them: 
This induced them to turn their thoughts to an accommoda¬ 
tion with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over to his 
party; by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which im¬ 
mediately followed the departure of Demetrius, had no diffi¬ 
culty to drive out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the 
city, and he retook the caftle they hadpoffeffed. When this 
event was accomplished, he eftabliffied his authority in fuch 
a folid manner, that nothing was capable of (baking it. This 
therefore is the epocha to which the Babylonians refer the 
foundation of his kingdom, though all the other nations of 
Afia place it fix months iooner, and in the preceding, year. 

y Demetrius, upon his arrival in Afia Minor, obliged 
Ptolemy to raife the fiege of Halicarnaffus, and this event 
was fucceeded by a treaty of peace between the confederate 
princes and Antigonus; by which it was ftipulated, that Caf- 
lander fhould have the management of the Macedonian 
affairs, till Alexander, the fon of Roxana, was of age to reign. 
Lyfimachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt; and the 
frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all Afra, was allotted to 
Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were likewife to enjoy 

ft 
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their liberty; but this accommodation was of no long dura¬ 
tion: and indeed it is furprifing, that princes, fo well ac¬ 
quainted with each other, and fenfible that the facred folem- 
nity of oaths was only employed for their mutual delufion, 
fhould expeft any fuccefs from an expedient that had been 
praftifed fo frequently in vain, and was then fo much in 
difgrace. This treaty was hardly concluded, before each 
party complained of infraftions, and hoflilities were renewed. 
The true reafon was, the extraordinary power of Antigonus, 
which daily increafed, and became fo formidable to the other 
three, that they were incapable of enjoying any fatisfadlion, 
till they had reduced him. 

It was manifeft that they were only folicitous for their own 
intereft, and had no regard for the family of Alexander. The 
Macedonians began to be impatient; and declared aloud, 
that it was time for them to caufe the young Alexander to 
appear upon the ftage of aftion, as he was then fourteen years 
of age, and to bring him out of prifon, in order to make him 
acquainted with the Rate of his affairs. Caffander, who fore- 
faw in this proceeding, the deftruftion of his own meafures, 
caufed the young King and his mother Roxana, to be fecretly 
put to death, in the caftle of Amphipolis, where he had con¬ 
fined them for fome years. 

z Polyfperchon, who governed in Peloponnefus, took this 
opportunity to declare openly againft the condufl: of' Caffan- 
der, and made the people fenfible of the enormous wickednefs 
of this affion, with a view of rendering him odious to the 
Macedonians, and entirely fupplant him in their affe&ions. 
As he had then no thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he had been driven by CafTander, he affe&cd an air 
of great zeal for the houfe of Alexander, and in order to 
render it apparent, he caufed Hercules, another fon of Alex¬ 
ander by Barfina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then 
about feventeen years of age, to be brought from Pergamus, 
upon which he himfelf advanced with an army, and propofed 
to the Macedonians,-to place him upon the throne. Ca/fan- 
der was terrified at this proceeding, and reprefented to him, at 
an interview between them, that he was preparing to raife 
himfelf a matter; but that it would be more for his intereft 
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to remove Hercules out of the way, and fecure the fovereignty 
of Greece to himfelf, offering, at the fame time, his own 
affiftance for that purpofe. This difcourfe eafily prevailed 
upon him to facrifice the young prince to Caffander, as he 
was now perfuaded that he fhould derive great advantages 
from his death. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, fuf- 
fered the fame fate from him the next year, as Roxana and 

her fon had before from Caffander, and each of thefe wretches 

* ^ « 

facrificed, in his turn, an heir of the crown, in order to fharo 
it between themfelves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander’s houfe left, 
each of them retained his government with the authority of 
a fovereign, and were perfuaded that they had effe&ually 
fecured their acquifitions, by the murder of thofe princes 
who alone had a lawful title to them, even congratulating 
themfelves for having extinguifhed in their own minds all 
remains of refpefl; for the memory of Alexander, their mailer 
and benefa&or, which till then had held their hands. Who, 
without horror, could behold an aflion fo perfidious, and, at 
the fame time, fo lhameful and bafe! But fuch was the in- 
fenfibility of them both, that they were equally forward to 
felicitate themfelves on the fuccefs of an impious confede¬ 
racy, which ended in the effufion of their tpafter’s blood. The 
blackeft of all crimes never coll the ambitious any remorfe, 
provided they conduce to their ends. 

a Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, took feveral 
cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and other parts; but Deme¬ 
trius foon regained what his father had loft in Cilicia ; and 
the other generals of Antigonus had the fame fuccefs again ft 
thofe of Ptolemy, who did not command this expedition in 
perfon. Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy 
preferved his conquefts; for when he had caufcd Nicoclcs, 
King of Paphos, to fuffer death, he entirely crufhcd the party 
of Antigonus in that ifland. 

b In order to obtain fome compenfation for what he had 
loft in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, and fome 
other provinces of Afia Minor, where he took feveral places 
from Antigonus. 

c He then failed into the Aegean fea, and made himfelf 
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tndfter of the ifle of Andros; after which he took Sicyon, 
Corinth, and fome other cities. 

During his continuance in thofe parts, he formed an inti¬ 
mate correfpondence with Cleopatra, the filler of Alexander, 
who had efpoufed Alexander King of Epirus, and at whofe 
nuptials Philip had been aflaffinated. This princefs, after the 
death of her confort, who was flain in the wars of Italy, had 
Continued in a ftate of widowhood, and, for feveral years ? 
had refided at Sardis in Lydia ; but as Aritigonus, who was 
matter of that city, did not treat her with any extraordinary 
refpeft, Ptolemy made an artful improvement of her difcon- 
ient, in order to gain her over to his intereft. With this 
intention he invited her to an interview, in hopes of deriving, 
from her prefence, fome advantages againfl Antigonus. The 
princefs had already fet out, but the governor of Sardis 
Caufed her to be flopped, and immediately brought back, 
by the command of Antigonus, and then fecretly deftroyed 
her. Antigonus, foon after this event, came to Sardis, where 
he ordered all the women, who had been inftrumental in 
her murder, to be proceeded againfl. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the 
arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexander, and 
with what feverity it purfued the fmall remains of his family, 
and all thofe who had the misfortune to be any way related 
to that famous conqueror, whofe favour was ardently courted 
by all the world a few years before. A fatal curfe con fumed 
his whole farfiily, and avenged upon it all the afts of vio¬ 
lence which had been committed by that prince. God even 
ufed the miniftration of his courtiers, officers, and domeftics, 
to render the feverity of his judgments vifible to all mankind, 
Who, by thefe means, received fome kind of reparation for 
the calamities they had fuffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minifter of the deity in the 
Execution of his juft decrees, was not the lefs criminal on 
that account, bccaufe he onlya&ed from motives of ambition 
and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him with all imagin¬ 
able horror, and which he wifhed he could be capable of 
concealing from the obfervation of mankind. He celebrated 
the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, 
hoping, by this plaulible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the 
public, and avoid the hatred due to fo black a crime. But 
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fo deep a ftain of hypocrify as this, ufually difcovers the 
crime it labours to conceal, and only increafes the juft hor-, 
ror -the world generally entertains for thofe who have com- 
mitted it. 

This barbarous and unmanly aftion was not the only one 
that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raifed the 
fuperftrufture of their power on the clemency and juftice 
with which they governed their people; and, by thefe expe¬ 
dients, eftablifhed Jailing empires, which continued in their 
families for feveral generations: but the charafter of Anti¬ 
gonus was of a different caff. It was a maxim with him, to 
remove all obftacles to his defigns, without the leafi regard to 
juftice or humanity; in confequence of which, when that 
brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he had fupported 
himfelf, came to fail him, he loft both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wifdom and moderation of his govern¬ 
ment, was not fecure from revolts. The treachery of Ophelias, 
governor of Libya and Cyrenaica, who formed an infurre&ion 
much about this time, gave him a juft inquietude, but it hap¬ 
pened very fortunately to be attended with no finifter effeft. 
This officer had ferved firft under Alexander, and, after the 
death of that prince, had embraced the intereft of Ptolemy, 
whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolemy intrufted him with 
the command of the army, which was intended for the re- 
dudiion of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces that had been 
allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition 
of the empire. When thofe two provinces were fubdued, 
Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon Ophelias, 
who, when he was fenfible that this prince was too much 
engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius, to give him any 
apprehenfions, had rendered himfelf independent, and con¬ 
tinued, for that year, in the peaceable enjoyment of his ufur- 

pation. 


Agathocles, King of Sicily, having marched into Africa 
to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to engage Ophelias 
in his intereft, and promifed to affift him in the conqueft of 
all Africa for himfelf. Ophelias, won by fo grateful a pro¬ 
pofol* joined Agathocles with an army of twenty thoufand 
men in the Carthaginian territories; but he had fcarcearrived 
there, before the perfidious wretch, who had drawn him 
thither, caufcd him to be ftain, and kept his army in his owp. 
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fervice. The hiftory of the Carthaginians will inform the 
reader, in what manner this black inftance of treachery fuc- 
ceeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophelias, recovered 
Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athe¬ 
nian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, 
and Ihe was defcended from Miltiades. After the death of 
her hufband, fhe returned to Athens, where Demetrius faw 
her the following year, and efpoufed her. 

Sect. VII, Demetrius , the Jon of Antigonus , bejieges and 
takes Athens , and efablifhes a democracy in that city, Deme¬ 
trius Phalerens , who commanded there , retires to Thebes . He 
is conde?nned to fuffer death , and his Jiatues are thrown down , 
He retires into Egypt. The excejjive honours rendered by the 
Athenians to Antigonus and his Jon Demetrius, This latter 
obtains a great naval viElory over Ptolemy, takes Salamina , 
and makes himfelf majler of all the if and of Cyprus. Anti - 
gonus and Demetrius cjfume the title of Kings after this vic¬ 
tory , and their example is followed by the'other pnnces. Anti¬ 
gonus forms an enterprije againf Egypt, which proves unfuc - 
cefsfd. 

a A NTIGONUS and Demetrius had formed a defign to re- 

flore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a kind of 
flavery by Callander, Ptolemy, and Polyfperchon. Thefe 
confederate princes, in order to fubjeft the Greeks, had 
judged it expedient to eftablifh ariftocracy in all the cities they 
conquered. This is the government of the rich and power¬ 
ful, and correfponds, the moft of any, with regal authority. 
Antigonus, to engage the people in his intereft, had recourfe 
to a contrary method, by fubflituting a democracy, which 
more effe&ually Toothed the inclination of the Greeks, by 
lodging the power in the hands of the people. This con¬ 
duct was a renovation of the policy which had been fo fre¬ 
quently employed again!! the Lacedaemonians, by the Athe¬ 
nians and Perfians, that had always fucceeded; and it was im- 
poffible for it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if fup- 
ported by a good army. Antigonus could not enter upon 
his rneafures in a better manner, than by opening the feene 
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with the figftal of democratic liberty in Athens; which was 
hot only the moft jealous, but was likewife at the head of 
Ijll the other republics. 

When the fiege of Athens had been refolved upon, Anti- 
gonus was told by one of his friends, that if he Iho'uld happen 
to take that city, he ought to keep it fot himfelf, as the key of 
all Greece; but he entirely reje&ed that propofal, and re¬ 
plied, “ That the beft and ftrongefl key which he knew, was 
the friendlhip of the people; and that Athens being in a 
manner the light by which all the world fleered, would not 
“ fail to fpread univerfally the glory of his a&ions.” It is 
very furprifing to fee in what manner princes, who are very 
unjuft and felfrinterefted, can fometimes borrow the language 
of equity and generofity, and are folicitous of doing them- 
felves honour, by afluming the appearance of virtues, to which, 
in reality, they are utter ftrangers. 

Demetrius fet out for Athens with five thoufand talents, 

4 • 

and a fleet of two hundred and fifty {hips. Demetrius Pha- 
lereus had commanded in that city for the fpace of ten years, 
in the name, and under the authority of Caffander; and the 
republic, as I have already obferved, never experienced a 
jufter government, or enjoyed a feries of greater tranquillity 
andhappinCfs. The citizens, in gratitude to his admiriiftra- 
tion, had erefted as many ftatues to his honour, as there ar^ 
days in the year, nafnely* three hundred and fixty, for, at that 
time, the year, according to Pliny,* was limited to this num¬ 
ber of days. An honour like this had never been accorded 
to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inhabi¬ 
tants prepared for its reception, believing the fhips belonged to 
Ptolemy ; but when the captains and principal officers, were 
at laft undeceived, they immediately had recourfe to arms for 
their defence; every place was filled with tumult and confiN 
fion, the Athenians being reduced to a fudden and unexpefted 
neceffity of repelling an enemy, who advanced upon them 
without being difcovered, and had already made a defcent; 
for Demetrius had entered the port, which he found entirely 
open* and might eafily be diftinguifhed on the deck of his 
galley, where with his hand he made a fignal to the people 
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to keep themfelves quiet, and afford him an audience. The 
tumult being then calmed, he caufed them to be informed 
aloud by a herald, who placed himfelf at his fide, “ That his 
4t father Antigonus had fent him under happy aufpices, to re- 
“ inflate the Athenians in the pofleflion of their liberty; to 
“ drive the garrifon out of their citadel, and to re-eftablifh 
“ their laws, and ancient plan of government/’ 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, call their bucklers 
down at their feet, and clapping their hands with loud accla¬ 
mations of joy, preffed Demetrius to defcend from his galley, 
and called him their preferver and benefa&or. Thofe who 
were then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimoufly of 
opinion, that as the fon of Antigonus was already mailer of 
the city, it would be better to receive him, though they fhould 
even be certain that he would not perform any one article of 
what he had promifed: upon which they immediately dif- 
patched ambaffadors to him with a tender of their fubmiffions. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gave 
them a very favourable audience ; and in order to convince 
them of his good difpofition towards them, he gave them 
Ariftodemus of Miletus, one of his father’s mo/l intimate 
friends, as an hoftage, at their difmiflion. He was likewife 
careful to provide for the fafety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, 
in confequence of this revolution, had more reafon to be ap- 
prehenfive of his citizens, than even of the enemies them¬ 
felves. The reputation and virtue of this great man had in- 
fpired the young prince with the utmoft refpe£l for his perfon; 
and he fent him with a fufficient guard to Thebes, in com¬ 
pliance with his own requeft. He then told the Athenians, 
that he was determined not to fee their city; and that as de- 
firous as he was to vifit it, he would not fo much as enter 
within the walls, till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from 
fubjeflion, by driving out the garrifon that incroaclied upon 
their liberties. At the fame time, he ordered a large ditch to 
be opened, and rai feci good intrenchments before the fortrefs 
of Munychia, to deprive it of all communication with the 
city; after which he embarked forMegara, where CafTander 
had placed a flrong garrifon. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed, that Crate- 
fipolis, the wife of ''Alexander, and Daughter of Polyfper* 

Voir V, Bb 
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chon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, then refided 
at Patrae, and was extremely defirous to fee him, and be at his 
devotion. He therefore left his army in the territories of 
Megara, and having felefted a fmall number of perfons, moft 
difpofed to attend him, he fet out for Patrae; and, when he 
had arrived within a fmall diftance of that city, he fecretly 
withdrew himfelf from his people, and caufeda pavilion to be 
erefted in a private place, that Cratefipolis might not be feen 
when fhe came to him. A party of the enemies happening to 
be apprifed of this imprudent proceeding, marched againft 
him when he lead expefted fuch a vifit, and he had but juft 
time to difguife himfelf in a mean habit, and elude the danger 
by a precipitate flight; fo that he was on the point of being 
taken in the moft ignominious manner, on account of his in¬ 
continence. The enemy feifed his tent, with the riches that 
were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the foldiers demanded leave 
to plunder the inhabitants; but the Athenians interceded for 
them fo effeftually, that the city was faved. Demetrius drove 
out the garrifon of Callander, and reinftated Megara in its 
liberties. Stilpon,* a celebrated Philofopher, lived in that 
city, and was vifited by Demetrius, who afked him if he had 
not loft any thing ? “ Nothing at all,” replied Stilpon, “ for 
I carry all my effefts about me;” meaning by that expreflion, 
hisjuftice, probity, temperance, andwifdom; with the ad¬ 
vantage of not ranking any thing in the clafs of bleflings, 
that could be taken from him. What could all the kings of 
the earth do in conjun&ion againft fuch a man as this, who 
neither defires nor dreads any thing, and who has been taught 
by philofophy, not to confiderdeathitfelf as a calamity? 

Though the city was faved from pillage, yet all the (laves 
in general were taken and carried ofF by the conquerors. 
Demetrius, on the day of his return from thence, carelfed 
Stilpon exceedingly, and told him, that he left the city to him 
in an entire ftate of Freedom. “ What you fay, my lord, is 

V 

* Megara Demetrius ctpe^at, cut cognomen Poliorceies fuit. Ab hoc Stilpon 
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certainly true,” replied the philofopher, “ for you have not 
left fo much as one have in it.” 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, polled his troops 
before the port of Munychia, and carried on the liege with fo 
much vigour, that he foon drove out the garrifon, and razed 
the fort. The Athenians, after this event, intreated him with 
great importunity, to come and refrefh himfelf in the city; 
upon-which he accordingly entered it, and then alfembled the 
people, to whom he reflored their ancient form of government, 
promifing, at the fame time, that his father fhould fend them an 
hundred and fifty thoufand meafures of corn, and all neceffary 
materials for building an hundred galleys, of three benches 
of oars. In this manner did the Athenians recover their de- 
mocracy, about fourteen years after its abolition. 

Their gratitude to their benefaftors extended even to impiety 
and irreligion, by the exceflive honours they decreed them. 
They firft conferred the title of king on Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius, which neither thefe nor any of the other princes had 
ever had the preemption to take till then, though they had 
afTumed to themfelves all the power and effefts of royalty* 
The Athenians likewife honoured them with the appellation 
of tutelar deities ; and infiead of the magillracy of the Archon, 
which gave the year its denomination, they elefted a prie/l of 
thefe tutelar deities, in whofe name all the public a£ls and 
decrees were paffed. They alfo ordered their pi&ures to be 
painted on the veil, which was carried in procelfion at their 
folemn feftivals in honour of Minerva, called Panathenaea, and 
by an excefs of adulation, fcarce credible, they confecrated 
the fpot of ground on which Demetrius defeended from his. 
chariot, and erefled an altar upon it, which they called the 
altar of Demetrius defeending from his chariot; and they added 
to the ten ancient tribes two more, which they {tiled, the tribe 
of Demetrius y and the tribe of Antigonus . They likewife 
changed the names of two months in their favour, and pub- 
Jifhed an order, that thofe who fhould be fent to Antigonus or 
Demetrius, by any decree of the people, inftead of being diilin- 
guifhed by the common title of ambaffadors, (hould be called 
Theoroi, which was an appellation referved for thofe who 
were chofen to go and offer facrificcs to the gods of Dclphos, 
or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even all thefe 
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honours were not fo ftrange and extravagant as the decree 
obtained by Democlides, who propofed, “that in order to 
“ the more effe&ual confecration of the bucklers that were to 

i • 

“ be dedicated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper 
“ perfons fhould be difpatched to Demetrius, the tutelar 
“ deity; and that after they had offered facrifices to him, they 
“ fhould inquire of this tutelar deity, in what manner they 
u ought to conduft themfelves, fo as to celebrate, with the 
fit greatefl promptitude, and the utmoft devotion and magnifi- 
“ cence, the dedication of thofe offerings, and that the people 
“ would comply with all the direftions of the oracle, on that 
“ occafion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians difcovered, in refpetl 
to Demetrius Phalereus, was no lefs criminal and extravagant, 
than the immoderate acknowledgment they had rendered to 
their new mafter. They had always confidered the former as 
too much devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his fufFer- 
ing the Macedonian garrifon to continue in their citadel, for 
the fpace of ten years, without making the leafl application 
to Caffander for their removal; In which he, however, had 
only purfued the conduft of Phocion, and undoubtedly con¬ 
fidered thofe troops as a neceffary reftraint on the turbulent 
difpofition of the Athenians. c They might poflibly imagine 
likewife, that by declaring againft him, they fhould ingratiate 
themfelves more effe&ualiy with the conqueror. But what¬ 
ever their motives might be, they firft condemned him to 
fuffer death, for contumacy; and as they were incapable of 
executing their refentment upon his perfon, becaufe he had 
retired from their city, they threw down the numerous ftatues 
they had raifed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus; who, 
when he had received intelligence of their proceedings, “ At 
leaft,” faid he, " it will not be in their power to deftroy that 
virtue in me by which thofe ftatues were deferved.” 

What eflimation is to be made of thofe honours, which 
at one time, are beftowed with fo much profufion, and as 
fuddcnly revoked at another; honours that had been denied 
to virtue, and proftituted to vicious princes, with a conftant 
difpofition to divert them of thofe favours, upon the firfl im- 
prclfions of difeontent, and degrade them from their divinity 
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with as much precipitation as they conferred It upon them! 
What weaknefs and ftupidity do thofe difcover, who are 
either touched with ftrong impreffions of joy when they re¬ 
ceive fuch honours, or appear dejefted when they happen to 
lofethem! 

The Athenians ftil! proceeded to greater extremities. De¬ 
metrius Phaiereus was accufed of having afted contrary to 
their Jaws in many inftances during his adininiflration, and 
they omitted no endeavours to render him odious. It was 
neceffary for them to have recourfe to this injuftice and 
calumny, as infamous as fuch expedients were in their own 
nature, to efcape, if pofiible, the juft reproach of having con¬ 
demned that merit and virtue which had been univerfally 
known and experienced. The ftatues, while they fubfifted, 
were fo many public teftimonials, continually declaring in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and again ft the injuftice 
of the Athenians. Their own evidence then turned againft 
them, and that they could not invalidate. The reputation of 
Demetrius was not obliterated by the deftruftion of his ftatues; 
and therefore it was abfolutely neceffary that he fliould appear 
criminal, that the Athenians might be able to reprefent them* 
felves as innocent and juft; and they imagined that a folemn 
and authentic condemnation would fupply thedefeftof proofs, 
and the regularity of forms. They did not even fpare his 
friends; and all thofe who had maintained a ftriCf intimacy 
with him were expofed to infults. Menander, that celebrated 
poet, from whom Terence has tranfcribed the greateft part of 
his comedies, was on the point of being profecuted, for no 
other reafon than his having contracted a friendship with 
Demetrius. 

There is fomc reafon to believe, that Demetrius, after he 
had palfed fome time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Caf- 
farnler, who was fenfible of his merit, and teftified a parti¬ 
cular efteem for him, and that he continued under his pro¬ 
tection as long as that prince lived. But as he had reafon, 
after the death of Caffander, to be apprehenfive of all things 
from the brutality of his fon Antipater, who had caufed his 
own mother to be deftroyed, he retired into Egypt, to 
Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himfelf illuftrious by his 
liberalities, and regard to men of letters, and whole court was 
then thcafylum of all perfons in diltrefs. 
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• f His reception at that court was as favourable as pofli- 
ble; and the king, according to iElian, gave him the office of 
fuperintending the obfervation of the laws of the ftate. He 
held the fir ft rank among the friends of that prince; lived in 
affluence, and was in a condition to tranfmit prefents to his 
friends at Athens. Thefe were undoubtedly fome of thofe 
real friends, of whom Demetrius himfelf declared, that they 
never came to him in his profperity, till he firft had fent for 
them, but that they always vifited him in his adverfity, with¬ 
out waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile, he compofed feveral treatifes on govern¬ 
ment, the duties of civil life, and other fubjefts of the like 
nature. This employment was a kind of fuftenance to his 
mind,* and cherifhed in it thofe fentiments of humanity, with 
which it was fo largely replenilhed. How grateful a confo- 
.lation and refource is this, either in folitude, or a ftate of 
exile, to a man folicitous of improving his hours of leifure 
to the advantage of himfelf, and the public! 

The reader, when he confiders the furprifing number of 
.ftatues erefled in honour to one man, will undoubtedly beftow 
fome refleftions on the ftrange difference he difcovers between 
the glorious ages of Athens, and that we are now defcribing. 
A very judicious author g has a fine remark on this occafion. 
All the recompence, fays he, which the Athenians formerly 
granted Miltiades for preferving the ftate, was the privilege 
of being reprefented in a pifture as the principal figure, and 
at the head of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 
battle; but the fame people being afterwards foftened and 
corrupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed above three 
hundred ftatues to Demetrius Phalereus. Such a prodigality 
of honours are no proofsof real merit, but the effefts of fervilc 
adulation; and Demetrius Phalereus was culpable to a confi- 
derable degree, in not oppoftng them to the utmoft of his 
power, if he really was in a condition to prevent their taking 
place. h The conduct of Cato was much more prudent, 
when he declined feveral marks of diftinfilion which the people 

f /Elian, 1 . iii. c. 17, Plut. in exil. p. Coi. 
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were defirous of granting him; and when he was afked, one 
day, why no flatues had been erefted to him, -when Rome 
was crouded with thofe of fo many others, “ I had much 
rather,” faid he, “ people fhould inquire why I have none, 
than why I have any.” 

Truejionour and diftin&ion, fays Plutarch, in the place 
I laft cited, confifted in the fmcere efteem and aifeftion ok 
the people, founded on real merit and effectual fervices. 
Thefe are fentiments which are fo far from being extinguilhed 
by death, that they are perpetuated from age to age : whereas, 
a profufion of honours through flattery, or the apprehenfions 
entertained of bad princes, and tyrants, are never known to 
furvive them, and frequently die away before them. The fame 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have lately feen confulted 
and adored like an oracle and a god, will foon have the mor¬ 
tification to behold the Athenians fhutting their gates againft 
him, for no other reafon than the change of his fortune. 

4 Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, efpoufed 
Eurydice, the widow of Ophelias. He had already had 
feveral wives, and, among the reft, Phila, the daughter of 
Antipater, whom his father compelled him to marry againft 
his inclinations, citing to him a verfe out of Euripides, which 
he changed into a parody by the alteration of one word. 

“ Wherever fortune is, a perfon ought to marry, even againft 
his inclination.”* As ancient as this maxim is, it has never 

grown obfolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how con- 

^ * 

trary foever it be to the fentiments of nature. Demetrius 
was feverely cenfured at Athens, for infamous excelfes. 

k In a Ihort time after this marriage, his father ordered 
him to quit Greece, and fent him with a ftrong fleet, and a 
numerous army, to conquer the ifle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. 
Before he undertook this expedition, he fent ambafladors to 
the Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance with him againft 
Ptolemy; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they con- 
ftantly infilled on the liberty of perfevering in the neutrality 
they had embraced. Demetrius being fenfibje that the intel¬ 
ligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated his defign, 
advanced to Cyprus, where he made a defeent, and marched 

* Plut. inDcnictr. p. 894, k Diod, 1, xx. p. 7S3—7B9. Plut. in Dcmctr. 
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to Salaming, the capital of that ifland. Menelaus, the bro¬ 
ther of Ptolemy, who had fliut himfelf up there with moft of 
Jiis troops, marched out to give him battle, but was defeated, 
and compelled to re-enter the place after he had loft a thou- 
fand of his men, who were flain upon the fpot, and three 
thoufand more who were taken prifoners. 

, Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, elated with this 
fuccels, would undertake the fiege of Salamina, made all the 
neceflary preparations, on his part, for a vigorous defence; and 
while he was employing all his attention to that effeft, he fent 
three couriers poll to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his 
defeat, and the fiege with which he was threatened; they 
were alfo to folicit him to haflen the fuccours he demanded, 
and, if poflible, to lead them in perfon. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exaft account of the 
fituation of the place, as alfo of its forces, and thofe of the 
garrifon, was fenfible that he had not a fufficient number of 
battering-rams, and other military machines for its reduftion ; 
and therefore fent to Syria for a great number of expert work¬ 
men, with an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the neceflary preparations for aflaulting a city of 
that importance; and he then built the famous engine called 
Helepolis, of which I fhall give an exatt defcription. 

When all the neceflary difpofitions were made, Demetrius 
carried on his approaches to the city, and began to batter the 
walls with his engines ; and as they were j udicioully worked, 
they had all the effeft that could be expe&ed. The befiegers, 
after various attacks, opened feveral large breaches in the wall, 
by which means the befieged were rendered incapable of fuf- 
taining theaflault much longer, unlefs they could refolve on 
fome bold attempt, to prevent the attack, which Demetrius 
intended to make the next day. During the night, which had 
fufpended the hoftilities on both fides, the inhabitants of Sa¬ 
lamina piled a vaft quantity of dry wood on their walls, with 
an intermixture of other combuflible materials, and, about 
midnight, threw them all down at the foot of the Helepolis, 
battering rams, and other engines, and then kindled them 
with long flaming poles. The fire immediately feifed them 
with fomuch violence, that they were all in flames in a very 
fhort time. The enemies ran from all quarters to extinguifii 
the fire; but this coft them a confiderablc time to effeft, and 
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moft of the machines were greatly damaged. Demetrius, how¬ 
ever, was not difcouraged at this difafter. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his bro¬ 
ther’s ill fuccefs in the aflion againft Demetrius, caufed a 
powerful fleet to be fitted out with all expedition, and ad¬ 
vanced, as foon as poffible, to his afliftance. The battle for 
which both parties prepared, after fome ineffe&ual overtures 
of accommodation, created great expectations of the event, 
not only in the generals who were then upon the fpot, but in 
all the abfent princes and commanders. The fuccefs appeared 
to be uncertain; but it was very apparent, that it would even¬ 
tually give one of the contending parties an intire fuperiority 
over the reft. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of an hundred 
and fifty fail, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Sa- 
lamina, to come up with the fixty veffels under his com¬ 
mand, in order to charge the rear guard of Demetrius, and 
throw them into diforder, amidft the firft heat of the battle. 
But Demetrius had the precaution to leave ten of his (hips to 
oppofe thofe fixty of Menelaus; for this fmall number was 
fufficient to guard the enterance into the port, which was 
very narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out. When 
this preliminary to the engagement was fettled, Demetrius 
drew out his land-forces, and extended them along the points 
of land which proje&ed into the fea, that he might be in a con¬ 
dition, in cafe any misfortune happened, to aflift thofe who 
would be obliged to fave themfelves by fwimming; after 
• which he failed into the open fea, with an hundred and eighty 
galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with fo much im~ 
petuofity, that he broke the lines of battle. Ptolemy, find¬ 
ing his defeat inevitable, hacl immediately recourfe to flight 
with eight galleys, which were all that efcaped; for of the 
other veffels which compofed his fleet, fome were either 
{battered or funk in the battle, and all the others, to the num¬ 
ber of feventy, were taken with their whole complements. All 
the remains, therefore, of Ptolemy’s train and baggage, with 
his domeftics, friends, and wives, provifions, arms, money, 
and machines of war, on board the ftore-fhips which lay at 
anchor, were feifed by Demetrius, who caufed them to be 
carried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any oppofition, after this battle 
at fea, but furrenclered bimfeH to Demetrius, with the city. 
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and all his fhips and land-forces,. which laft confifted of 
twelve hundred horfe, and twelve thoufand foot. 

Demetrius exalted the glory of this viftory, by his hu¬ 
manity and generous conduft after it. He caufed the llain to 
be interred in a magnificent manner, and generoufly reftored 
liberty to Menelaus and Lentifcus, one the brother, and the 
other the fpn of Ptolemy, who were found among the pri- 
foners: He alfo difmiffed them, with their friends and do- 

i 

meftics, and all their baggage, without any ranfom; that he 
might once more return the civilities he had formerly experi¬ 
enced from Ptolemy, on a like occafion, after the battle of 
Gaza. * With fo much more generofity, difintereftednefs, 
and politenefs, did enemies make war again!! each other in 
thofe days, than we now find between friends in the ordinary 
commerce of life. He likewife felefted out of the fpoils, 
twelve hundred complete fuits of armour, and gave them to 
the Athenians; the reft of the prifoners, whofe number 
amounted to feventeen thoufand men, without including 
the marines taken with the fleet, were incorporated by 
him into his troops; by which means he greatly re-inforced 
his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmoft 
anxiety and impatience for an account of a battle, by the 
event of which the fate of himfelf and his fon was to be de¬ 
cided. When the courier brought him intelligence, that De¬ 
metrius had obtained a complete viftory, his joy rofe in pro¬ 
portion ; and all the people, at the fame inftant, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately 
tranfmitted to his fon the diadem which had glittered on his 
own brows, and gave him the regal title in the letter he wrote 
to him. The Egyptians, when they were informed of this 
proceeding, were alfo no lefs induftrious in proclaiming 
Ptolemy king, that they might not feem to be deje&edat their 
defeat, or be thought to entertain the lefs, efteem and affe&ion 
for their prince. Lyfimachus and Seleucus foon followed 
their example, the one in Thrace, and the other in Babylon, and 
the provinces of the Eaft; and aflumed the title of king, in 
their feveral dominions, after they had for fo many years 
ufurped the fupreme authority there, without prefuming to 

9 
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take this title upon them till that time, which was about 
eighteen years after the death of Alexander. Caflarider alone, 
though he was treated as a king by the others, in their dif- 
courfe and letters to him, continued to write his in his ufual 
manner, and without affixing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch obferves, that this new title not only occafioned 
thefe princes to augment their train, and pompous appear¬ 
ance, but alfo caufed them to afTume airs of pomp and lofti- 
nefs, and infpired them with fuch haughty impreffions as they 
had never manifefted till then; as if this appellation had fud- 
denly exalted them into a fpecies of beings different from the 
reft of mankind. 

1 Seleucus had greatly increafed his power in the oriental 
provinces, during the tranfa&ions we have been defcribing; 
for after he had killed Nicanor in a battle, whom Antigonus 
had fent againft him, he not only eftablifhed himfelf in the 
po/Teflion of Media, Aflyria, and Babylon, but reduced 
Perfia, Baftriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this fide 
the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 

m Antigonus, on his fide, to improve the viftory his fon had 
obtained in Cyprus, affembled an army of an hundred thou- 
fand men in Syria, with an intention to invade Egypt. He flat¬ 
tered himfelf, that conqueft would infallibly attend his arms, 
and that he /hould divert Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as 
much cafe as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilft he 
was condu&ing this .great army by land, Demetrius followed 
him with his fleet, which coafted along the fliores to Gaza, 
where the father and fon concerted the meafures each of them 
were to purfue. The pilots advifed them to wait till the fet- 
ting of the Pleiades, and defer their departure only for eight 
days, becaufe the fea was then very tempeftuous; but the 
impatience of Antigonus to furprife Ptolemy, before his pre¬ 
parations were completed, caufed him to difregard that falu- 
tary advice. Demetrius was ordered to make a defeent in one 
of the mouths of the Nile, whilft Antigonus was to endeavour 
to open a paffage by land, into the heart of the country; but 
neither the one nor the other fucceeded in his expedition. 
The fleet of Demetrius fuftained great damage by violent 
ftorms; and Ptolemy had taken fuch effectual precautions to 
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fecure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered it impra&icable to 
Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, on the other 
hand, having employed all his efforts to crofs the deferts that 
lay between Paleftine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties 
Hill to furmount, and found it impoffible to pafs the firft arm 
of the Nile in his march, fuch judicious orders had been 
given by Ptolemy, and fo advantageoufly were his troops 
ported at all the partes and avenues; but, what was ftill 
more affliftive to Antigonus than all the reft, his foldiers 
daily deferted from him in great numbers. 

Ptolemy had fent out boats on feveral parts of the river 
where the enemies reforted for water, and caufed it to be 
proclaimed on his part, from thofe veflels, that every deferter 
from their troops fhould receive from him two minas, and 
every officer a talent. So confiderable a recompence foon 
allured great numbers to receive it, efpecially the troops in 
the pay of Antigonus; nor were they prevailed upon by 
money alone, as their inclinations to ferve Ptolemy were 
much ftronger than their motives to continue under Antigo¬ 
nus, whom they confidered as an old man difficult to be 
pleafed, imperious, morofe, and fevere; whereas Ptolemy 
rendered himfelf amiable, by his gentle difpofition and engag¬ 
ing behaviour to all who approached him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effeft on the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt, and even till his provifions began to fail him, 
became fenfible of his inability to enter Egypt; that his army 
decreafed every day by ficknefs and defertion; and that it was 
impoffible for him to fubfift his remaining troops any longer 
in that country, was obliged to return into Syria, in a very 
(hameful manner, after having Iort in this unfortunate expe¬ 
dition, a great number of his land-forces, and abundance of 
his {hips. 

Ptolemy, having offered a facrifice to the gods, in grati¬ 
tude for the proteflion they had granted him, fent to ac¬ 
quaint Lyfimachus, Caffander, and Seleucus, with the happy 
event of that campaign, and to renew the alliance between 
them, againrt the common enemy. This was the laft attack 
he had to fuftain for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly con¬ 
tributed to fix it upon his head, in confequence of the pru¬ 
dent meafures he purfued. Ptolemy, the aflronomer, there¬ 
fore fixed the commencement of his reign at this period, 
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■and afterwards points out the feveral years of its duration, 
in his chronological canon. He begins the Epocha on the 
feventh of November, and nineteen years after the death of 
Alexander the Great. 


Demdrius forms the Jiege of Rhodes, 
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n A NTIGONUS was almofl fourfcore years of age at that 

time, and as he had then contrafted a grofs habit 
of body, and confequently was but little qualified for the 
a&ivity of a military life, he made ufe of his fon’s fervices, 
who, by the experience he had already acquired, and the 
fuccefs which attended him, tranfa&ed the moft important 
affairs with great ability. The father^ for this reafon, was 
not offended at his cxpenfive luxury and intemperance; 
for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned himfelf to the great- 
eft exceffes of all kinds, without the leaft regard to decorum. 
In times of war, indeed, he afted a very different part; he was 
then a quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and in¬ 
vincible to fatigues. Whether he gave into pleafure, or ap¬ 
plied to ferious affairs, he entirely devoted himfelf to the 
one or the other; and for the time he engaged in either was 
incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius; and 
it maybejuftly faid, that curiofity, and a fine turn of mind 
for the fciences, were infeparable from him. He never em¬ 
ployed his natural induftry in frivolous and infignificant 
amufements, like many other kings, fomeofwhom, as Plutarch 
obferves, valued themfelves for their expertnefs in playing 
on inftruments, others in painting, and fome in their dexterity 
in the turner’s art, with an hundred other qualities of private 
men, but not one of a prince. His application to the me¬ 
chanic arts had fomething great and truly royal in it; his 
gallies, with five benches of oars, were the admiration of his 
enemies, who beheld them failing along their courts; and his 
engines called helepoles , were a Jurprifing fpc&acle to thofe 
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whom he befieged. They were exceedingly ufefui to him in 
the war with Rhodes, with the condu£t of which his father 
had charged him at the time we are now fpeaking of. 

Among the iflands called Sporades, Rhodes held the firft 
rank, as well for the fertility of its foil, as the fafety of 
its ports and roads, which, on that account, were reforted 
to by great numbers of trading (hips from all parts. It then 
formed a fmall, but very powerful ftate, whofe friendfhip 
was courted by all princes, and who was ftudious, on its own 
part, to oblige them, by obferving an exa£l neutrality, and 
carefully declining any declaration in favour of one againfl 
another, in the wars that arofe in thofe times. As the inha¬ 
bitants were limited to a little ifland, all their power flowed 
from their riches, and their riches from their commerce, which 
it was their capital interefl: to preferve as free as poffible 

with the Mediterranean ftates, which all contributed to their 

• ^ % 

profperity. The Rhodians, by perfifting in fo prudent a con¬ 
duct, had rendered their city very flourifhing; and as they 
enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely opulent. 
Notwithffanding the feeming neutrality they maintained, their 
inclination, as well as their interefl, fecretly attached them to 
Ptolemy, bccaufe the principal and moil advantageous 
branches of their commerce flowed from Egypt. When 
Antigonus, therefore, demanded fuccours of them in his war 
with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel, them to de¬ 
clare againft Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally; but this 
anfwer, as prudent and well-concerted as it really was, drew 
upon them the difpleafure of Antigonus, which he exprelled in 
the feverell menaces; and, when he returned from his expe¬ 
dition to Egypt, he fent his fon Demetrius, with a fleet and 
army, to chaftife their infolent temerity, as he termed it, and 
likewife to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who forefaw the impending florm, had 
fent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particu¬ 
lar, to implore their afliftance, and caufed it to be reprefented 
to the latter, that their attachment to his interefl had drawn 
upon them the danger to which they were then expofed. 

The preparations on each fide were immenfe. Demetrius 
arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he 
had two hundred fliips of war of different dimenfions; and 
more than a hundred and feventy tranfports, which carried 
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about forty thoufand men, without including the cavalry, and 
the fuccours he received from pirates. He had likewife near 
a thoufand fmall veflels laden with provifions, and all other ne- 
ceflary accommodations for an army. The expe&ation of the 
vaft booty to be acquired by the capture of fo rich a city as 
Rhodes, had allured great numbers of foldiers to join Deme¬ 
trius in this expedition. This prince, who had themoft fertile 
and inventive genius that ever was, for attacking places, and 
forming machines of war, had brought with him an infinite 
number of the latter. He was fenfible that he had to deal 
with a brave people, and very able commanders, who had 
acquired great experience in maritime affairs; and that the 
befieged had above a hundred military machines almoft as 
formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the ifland, landed in order 
to take a view of the moft commodious fituationfor aflaulting 
the place. He likewife fent out parties to lay the country 
wafte on all fides, and, at the fame time, can fed another body 

le houfes in 
them as ma- 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de¬ 
fence. All perfons of merit, and reputation for military 
affairs, in the countries in alliance with the Rhodians, threw 
themfelves into the city, as much for the honour of ferving a 
republic, equally celebrated for its gratitude and the courage 
of its citizens, as to manifeft their own fortitude and abilities 
in the defence of that place, againfl one of the greatcft captains, 
and the moft expert in the conduft of fieges, that antiquity 
ever produced. 

They began with difmifling from the city all fitch per¬ 
fons as were ufelefs; and the number of thofe who were 
capable of bearing arms, amounted to fix thoufand citizens, 
and a thoufand Grangers. Liberty, and the right of deni- 
fons, were promifed to fueh fiaves as fhould diflinguifh tlicm- 
fdyes by their bravery, and the public engaged to pay the 
matters the full price for each of them. It was likewife 
publicly declared, that the citizens would bellow an honour¬ 
able interment on thofe who fhould lofe their lives in any 
engagement, and would alfo provide for the fubfiftence of their 
parents, wives, and children, and portion the daughters in mar- 


of his troops to cut down the trees, and demolifh t 
the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed 
terials to fortify his camp with a triple palifade. 
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riage; and that when the fons Ihould be of age capable of 
bearing arms, they Ihould be prefented with a complete fuit 
of armour, on the public theatre, at the great folemnity of the 
Bacchanalians. 

9 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of 
men. The rich came in crowds with money to defray the 
expence of the fiege, and the foidiers’ pay. The workmen 
redoubled their induftry in making arms that were excellent, 
,as well for the promptitude of execution, as the beauty of 
work. Some were employed in making catapultas andbaliftas; 
others formed different machines equally neceffary; a third 
cJafs repaired the breaches of the walls; while feveral others 
fupplied them with ftone. In a word, every thing was in 
motion throughout the city ; each ftriving with emulation to 
diftinguilh himfelf on that occafion ; fo that a zeal fo ardent 
and univerfal was never known before. 

The befieged fir ft fet out three good failors againft a fmall 
fleet of futtlers and merchants, who fupplied the enemy with 
provifions: they funk a great number of their veffels, burnt 
feveral, and carried into the city fuch of the prifoners who 
were in a condition to pay their ranfom. The Rhodians 
gained a confiderable fum of money by this expedition ; for 
it was mutually agreed, that a thoufand drachmas (about five* 
and-twenty pounds) fhould be paid for every perfon that was 
a freeman, and half the fum for a Have. 

' The fiege of Rhodes has been represented as the matter- 
piece of Demetrius, and the greateft inftance of the fertility 
of his genius in refources and inventions. He began the 
attack from the fea, in order to make himfelf matter of the 
port, and the towers which defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplilh this defign, he caufed two tor* 
toifes to be ere&cd on two flat, prahms or barks joined together, 
to facilitate his approach to the places he intended to batter. 
One of thefe was ftronger and more folid than the other, in 
order to cover the men from thofe enormous mattes which the 
befieged difeharged from the towers and walls, with the cata¬ 
pultas planted upon them; the other was of a lighter ftruc- 
turc, and defigned to flicker the foldiers from flights of 
darts and arrows. Two towers of four ftories were erefted 
at the fame time, which exceeded in height the towers that 
defended the entrance into the port, and which were intended 
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to be ufed in battering the latter with vollies of ftones and 
darts. Each of thefe towers were placed upon two fhips 
ftrongly bound together. 

Demetrius, befides thefe tortoifes and towers, caufed a kind 
of floating barricado to be erefted on a long beam of timber, 
four feet "thick, through which flakes, armed at the end with 
large points of iron, were driven. Thefe flakes were difpofed 
horizontally, with their fpikes projefting forward, in order to 
prevent the veifels of the port from /battering the work with 
their beaks. 

He likewife fele&ed out of his fleet thelargeft veflels, on the 
-fide of which he erefled a rampart of planks with little win¬ 
dows, eaTy to be opened. He there placed the beft Cretan 
archers and /lingers in all his army, and furnifhed them 
with an infinite number of bows, final! balifias, or crofs- 
bows, and catapultas, with other engines for /hooting; in or¬ 
der to gall the workmen of the city employed in raifing and 
repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians feeing the befiegcrs turn all their efforts 
again ft that quarter, were no lefs induftrious to defend it; in 
order to accomplifli that defign, they raifed two machines 
upon an adjoining eminence, and formed three others, which 
they placed on large/hips of burden, at the mouth of the little 
haven. A body of archers and /lingers was likewife ported on 
each of thefe fituations, with a prodigious quantity of rtones, 
darts, and arrows of all kinds. The fame orders were alfo 
given, with refpeft to the fillips of burden in the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his /hips and all their 
armament, to begin the attack on the ports, fuch a violent 
tempeft arofe, as rendered it impoflible for him to acconi- 
plifh any of his operations that day; but the fea growing 
calm about night, he took the advantage of the darknefs, and 
advanced, without being perceived by the enemy, to the 
grand port, where he made himfelf mafter of a neighbouring 
eminence, about five hundred paces from the wall, where he 
ported four hundred foldiers, who fortified themfelves im¬ 
mediately with good palifades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caufed his batteries to ad¬ 
vance with the found of trumpets, and the ihouts of his 
whole army; and they at firft produced all the eflcfil he pro- 
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pofed from. them. A great number of the befieged were flam 
in this attack, and feveral breaches were opened in the mole 
which covered the port: but they were not very advantage¬ 
ous to the befiegers, who were always repulfed by the Rhodi¬ 
ans; and the lofs being almoft equal on both fides, Demetrius 
was obliged to retire from the port with his fhips and ma¬ 
chines, to be out of the reach of the enemy’s arrows. 

The befieged, who had been inftrufted at their own ex¬ 
pence, in what manner the night was capable of being improv¬ 
ed, caufed feveral fire-fhips to fail out of the port, during 
the darknefs, in order to burn the tortoifes and wooden towers 
which the enemy had erefled ; but as they had the misfor¬ 
tune to be incapable of forcing the floating barricado, they 
were obliged to return into the port. The Rhodians loft fomc 
of their fire-ftiips in this expedition, but the mariners faved 
themfelves by fwimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be 
made againfl the port, and the walls of the place, with the 
found of trumpets, and the fhouts of his whole army, think¬ 
ing by thofe means to fpread terror among the befieged: but 
they were fo far from being intimidated, that they fuftained 
the attack with incredible vigour, and difcovered the fame in¬ 
trepidity for the fpace of eight days that it continued; and 
a&ions of aftonifhing bravery were performed on both fides 
during that long period. 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which his 
troops had feifed, gave orders for ere&ing upon it a battery 
of feveral engines, which difeharged great ftones of an hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds in weight, again ft the walls and towers, 
the latter of which tottered with the repeated (hocks, and 
feveral breaches were foon made in the walls. The befiegers 
then made a furious advance to feife the moles which defended 
the entrance into the port; but as this poft was of the laft im¬ 
portance to the Rhodians, they fpared no pains to repulfe the 
befiegers, who had already made a confiderable progrefs. This 
they at laft eflefiled, by a fhower of ftones and arrows, which 
they difeharged upon their enemies with fo much rapidity, 
and for fuch a length of time, that they were obliged to retire 
in confufion, after lofing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of the befiegers was not diminifhed by this re¬ 
pul fe, and they rather appeared more animated than ever 
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againft the Rhodians. They began the fcalade by land and 
fea at the fame time, and employed the befieged fo effeftually, 
that they fcarce knew whither to run for the defence of the 
place. The attack was carried on with the utmoll fury on all 
fides, and the befieged defended themfeIves with the greateft 
intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown from the ladders to 
the earth, and miferably bruifed; feveral, even of the principal 
officers, got to the top of the wall, were they were covered 
with wounds, and taken prifoners by the enemy ; fo that De¬ 
metrius, notwithftanding all his valour, thought it neceffary 
to retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were almoft 
entirely deftroyed by fo many attacks, as well as the veffels 
that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate 
care was taken to bury the dead ; the beaks alfo of the fhips, 
with the other fpoils that had been taken from the enemy, 
were carried to the temple, and the workmen were indefati¬ 
gable in repairing the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed feven days in refitting his 
fhips, and repairing his engines, fet fail again, with a fleet as 
formidable as the former, and fleered, with a fair wind, 
direftly for the port, which employed his attention mofl, as 
he conceived it impraflicable to reduce the place till he had 
firfl made himfelf mailer of that. Upon his arrival, he 
caufed a vail quantity ot lighted torches, flaming ftraw, and 
arrows to be difcharged, in order to fet fire to the veffels 
that were riding there, while his engines battered the mole 
without intermiffion. The befieged, who expefled attacks of 
this nature, exerted themfelvcs with fo much vigour and 
aftivity, that they fo on extinguished the flames, which had 
feifed the veffels of the port. 

4 

At the fame time they caufed three of their largefl fhips 
to fail out of the port, under the command of Exaceftes, 
one of their bravelt officers, with orders to attack the enemy, 
and ule all poffible means to join the veffels that carried the 
tortoifes and wooden towers, and to charge them in fuch a 
manner with the beaks of theirs, as might either fink them, or 
render them entirely ufclcfs. Thefe orders were executed 
with a furprUing expedition and addrefs; and the three gallies, 
after they had llvattercd and broke through the floating barri- 
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cado already mentioned, drove their beaks with fo much vio¬ 
lence into the fides of the enemy’s barks, on which the 
machines were erefted, that the water was immediately feen 
to flow into them through feveral openings. Two of them 
were already funk, but the third was towed along by the gallics, 
and joined the main fleet; and as dangerous as it was to attack 
them in that fituation, the Rhodians, through a blind and pre¬ 
cipitate ardour, had the courage to attempt it. But as the 
inequality was too great to admit them to come off with fuc- 
cefs, Exaceftes, with the officer who commanded under him, 
and fome others, after having fought with all the bravery 
imaginable, were taken with the galley in which they were; 
the other two regained the port, after fuftaining many dan¬ 
gers, and moft of the men. alfo arrived there by Jwimming. 

As unfortunate as this laft attack had proved to Demetrius, 
he was determined to undertake another himfelf; and, in 
order to fucceed in that defign, he ordered a machine of a 
new invention to be built, of thrice the height and breadth of 
thofe lie had lately loft. When this was completed, he 
caufed it to be placed near the port which he was refolved 
to force; but at the inftant they were preparing to work it, a 


dreadful tempeft arofe at fea, and funk it to the bottom, with 
the veffels on which it had been raifed. 

The befieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable 
conjunQures, employed the time, afforded them by the con¬ 
tinuance of the tempeft, in regaining the eminence near the 
port, which the enemy had carried in the fir ft aftault, and 
where they afterwards fortified themfelves. The Rhodians 
attacked it, and were repulfed feveral times; but the forces of 
Demetrius, who defended it, perceiving frefh troops conti¬ 
nually pouring upon them, and that it was in vain for them 
to expert any relief, were obliged, at laft, to furrender them¬ 
felves prilbners, to the number of four hundred men. 


This feries of fortunate events was fucceeded by the arrival 
of five hundred men from Cnoflus, a city of Crete, to the 
adiltancc of the Rhodians, and alfo of five hundred more 
whom Ptolemy feat from Egypt, moll of them being Rhodians, 
who had lifted themfelves among the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to fee all his batte¬ 
ries at the port rendered ineffc&ual, refolved to employ them 
by land, in order to carry the place by aflault, or reduce it to 
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the neceflity of capitulating. He, therefore, prepared mate¬ 
rials of every kind, and formed them into a machine called 
helepolis, and which was larger than any that had ever been 
invented before. The bafis on which it flood was fquare, and 
each of its Tides had an extent of feventy-five feet. The 
machine itfelf was an affemblage of large fquare beams, 
rivetted together with iron, and the whole mafs refled upon 
eight wheels that were made proportionable to the fuper- 
ilru£lure. The jaunts of thefe wheels were three feet thick* 
and flrengthened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the hele- 
polis, care had been taken to place callers * under it, whofe 
volubility rendered the machine moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was 
carried up to the height of about one hundred and fifty feet, 
and mutually inclining to each other. The machine was 
compofed of nine ftories, whofe dimenfions gradually leffened 
in the afcent. The firfl flory was fupported by forty-three 
beams, and the lafl by no more than nine. 

Three fides of the machine were plated over with iron, 
to prevent its being damaged by the fires that were launched 
from the city. 

In the front of each flory were little windows, whofe form 
and dimenfions correfponded with the nature of the arrows 
that were to be fhot from the machine. Over each window 
was a kind of curtain made with leather, fluffed with wool : 
this was let down by a machine for that purpofe, and the 
intention of it was to break the force of whatever fhould be 
difcharged by the enemy againit it. 

Each flory had two large flair-cafes, one for the afcent of 
the men, and the other for their dcfcent. 

This machine was moved forwards by three thoufand of 
the flrongefl and mo ft vigorous men in the whole army, but 
the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius alfo gave dire&ions for building a great number 


* Monf. Roll in informs us in a note, that he was obliged to retain the 
Creek term ( An tiftrept a) for want of a proper French word lo render it by ; 
but as the Englifh language is not fo defective in that particular, the tranflatog 
has exp re (led the Creek by the word c after, which, as well as the original 
word, fignifics a wheel placed under a piece of work, in fuch ft manner as to 
render it convertible on all fides, like thole little wheels affixed under the feet 
of beds, by which they move with cafe to any part of a room. 
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of other machines, of different magnitudes; and for various 
ufes; he alfo employed his feamen in levelling the ground 
over which the machines were no move, which was an hun¬ 
dred fathoms. The number of artifans and others, employed 
on thefe works, amounted to near thirty thoufand men, by 
which means they were finifhed with incredible ’expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during thefe formidable 
preparations, but employed their time in raifing a counter¬ 
wall, on the tra£t of ground where Demetrius intended to 
batter the walls of the city with the helepolis; and, in order 
to accomplifh this work, they demolifhed the wall which fur- 
rounded the theatre, as alfo feveral neighbouring houfes, and 
even feme temples, having folcmnly promifed the gods to 
build more magnificent ftruftures for the celebration of their 
worfhip after the fiege fhould be raifed. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the fea, they 
fent out nine of their heft fhips of war, divided into three 
fquadrons, the command of which they gave to three of 
their braveft fea-officers, who returned with a very rich 
booty, fome galleys, and feveral fmaller veffels, which they 
had taken, as alfo a great number of prifoners. They had 
likewife feifed a galley richly laden, and in which were large 
quantities of tapeftry, with other furniture, and a variety of 
rich robes, intended by Phila as a prefent to her hufband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which fhe herfelf 
had written to him. The Rhodians fent the whole, and even 
the letters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exafperated De¬ 
metrius. In this proceeding, fays Plutarch, they did not 
imitate the polite conduft of the Athenians, who having 
once feifed fome of the couriers of Philip, with whom they 
were then at war, opened all the packets but thofe of Olym¬ 
pias, which they fent to Philip fealed as they were. There 
are fome rules of decency and honour which ought to be 
inviolably obferved, even with enemies. 

While the fhips of the republic were employed in taking 
the prizes already mentioned, a great commotion happened at 
Rhodes, with vefpeft to the ftatues of Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius, which had been erefted in honour to them, and till 
then were held in the utmofl veneration. Some of the 
principal citizens were felicitous, in a public aflembly, for 
an order to dcflroy the llalues of thofe princes who then 
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haraffed them with fuch a cruel war; but the people, who 
were more difcreet and moderate on this occafion than their 
chiefs, would not fuffer that propofal to be executed. So wife 
and equitable a condufl, exclufively of all events, did the 
Rhodians no final 1 honour; but Ihould their city have been 
taken, it could not have failed to infpire the conqueror with 
impreffions in their favour. 

* Demetrius having tried feveral mines without fuccefs, from 
their being all difcovered, and rendered ineffe&ual by the vigi¬ 
lant condu6l and aftivity of tlie befieged, gave orders, and 
made the neceflary difpofitions for a general affault; in order 
to which the helepolis was moved to a fituation from whence 
the city might be battered with the bed: effeft. Each ftory 
of this formidable engine was furnifhed with catapultas and 
baliftas proportioned in their fixe to tlie dimenfions of the 
place. It was likewife fupported and fortified on two of its 
fides, by four fmall machines called tortoifes, each of which 
had a covered gallery, to fecure thofewho fhould either enter 
the helepolis, or ifTue out of it, to execute different orders. 
On each fide was a battering-ram- of a prodigious fixe, con¬ 
fiding of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, armed 
with iron terminating in a point, and as ftrong as the beak of 
a galley. Thefe engines were mounted on wheels, and were 
made to batter the walls during the attack with incredible 
force by near a thoufand men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trum¬ 
pets to found, and the general affault to be given on all fides, 
both by fea and land. In the heat of the attack, and when 
the walls were already fhaken by the battering rams, ambaf- 
fadors arrived from the Cnidians, and carneftiy folicited De¬ 
metrius to fufpend the affault, giving him hopes, at the fame 
time, that they fhould prevail upon the befieged to fubmit to 
an honourable capitulation. A fufpenfion of arms was ac¬ 
cordingly granted ; but the Rhodians rclufing to capitulate on 
the conditions propofecl to them, the attack was renewed 
with fo much fury, and all the machines co-operatcd fo effec¬ 
tually, that a large tower built with fiquarc Hones, and the 
wall that flanked it, were battered down. The befieged fought 
like lions in the breach, and repul fed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture thevelfels which Ptolemy had freighted 


witli three hundred thoufand mcafuros 


of corn, and different 
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kinds of pulfe for the Rhodians, arrived very feafonably 
in the port, notwithftanding all the efforts of the enemies’ 
'' fhips which cruifed in the neighbourhood to intercept them* 
A few days after this relief, two other fmall fleets failed into 
the port; one was fent by Caffander, with one hundred 
thoufand bufhels of barley; the other came from Lyfimachus 
with four hundred thoufand bufhels of corn, and as much 
barley. This feafonable and abundant fupply, which was 
received when the city began to be in want of provifions, 
infpired the befieged with new courage,* and they refolved 
not to furrender till the lalt extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted 
to fire the enemies’ machines, and with this view, ordered 


a body of foldiers to march out of the city, 
midnight, with torches, and all kinds of 


that following 
kindled wood. 


Thefe troops advanced to the batteries, and fet them on fire, 
and at the fame time innumerable arrows were fhot from the 
wall, to fupport the detachment againflth ofe who fhould en¬ 
deavour to extinguifh the flames. The befiegers loft great 
numbers of their men on this occafion, becaufe they were 
incapable, amidft the obfcurity of the night, either to fee, or 
avoid the vollies of arrows difcharged upon them. Several 
plates of iron happening to fall from the helepolis, during the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced with impetuofity, in 
order to fet it on fire: but as the troops within that moving 
tower quenched it with water as fail as the flames were kin¬ 
dled, they could not efieft their defign. However, Deme¬ 
trius was apprehenfive that all his machines would be con- 
fumed: to prevent which, he caufed them to be removed with 
all poflible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of ma¬ 
chines the befieged had employed in calling arrows, caufed 
all thole, which had been Ihot from the place in the attack 
that night, to be gathered up; and when thefe were counted, 
and a proper computation made, he became fenfible that the 
inhabitants muft have more than eight hundred engines of ' 
different dimenfions, for difeharging fires, and about fifteen 
hundred for arrows. " The prince was {truck with conltcrna- 
tion at this number, as he did not imagine the city could have 
made fuch formidable preparations. He caufed his dead to 
be interred, gave directions for curing thole who were 
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wounded, and was as expeditious as poffible in repairing the 
machines which had been difmounted and rendered ufelefs. 


The befieged, in order to improve the relaxation they en¬ 
joyed by the removal of the machines, were induftrious to 
fortify them fe Ives againfl the new affault, for which their 
enemies were then preparing. To this purpofe they began 
with opening a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to 
obftruft the paffage of the enemy into the city; after which 
they raifed a fubftantial wall, in the form of a crefcent, along 
the ditch; and which would coil the enemies a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the fame time, to ever 
other emergency, they detached a fquadron of the nimbleft 
fhips in their port, which took a great number of veffels laden 
with provifion and ammunition for Demetrius, and brought 
them into the port. Thefe were foon followed by a nume¬ 
rous fleet of Imall veffels freighted with corn and other necef- 
faries, fent them by Ptolemy, with fifteen hundred men com¬ 
manded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having re-inftated his machines, caufed them 
all to advance near the city, when a fecond embaffy arrived 
at the camp, from the Athenians, and fome other ftates of 
Greece, on the fame fubjecl as the former, but with as little 
fuccefs. The King, whofe imagination was fruitful of expe¬ 
dients for fucceeding in his proje&s, detached fifteen hundred 
of his troops, under the command of Alcimus and Mancius, 
with orders to enter the breach at midnight, and force the 
entrenchments behind it. They were then to poffefs them- 
felves of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they would 
be in a condition to maintain their ground, if they could but 
once make them felves matters of it. In order to facilitate 


the execution of fo important and dangerous an expedition 
and atnufe the enemy with faife attacks, he at the fame tiirii 
caufed the fignal to be founded by all the trumpets, and tin 
city to be attacked on all fidcs, both by fea and land, that tin 
befieged finding fuflicient employment in all parts, the fifteen 
hundred men might have an opportunity of forcing the in 
trenchments which covered the breach, and afterwards o 
feifing all the advantageous pofts about the theatre. Thi 
feint had all the fuccefs the prince expended from it. Tlv 
troops having fhouted from all quarters, as if they were ad 
vancing to a general affault, the detachment commanded b; 
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Alclmus entered the breach, and made fuch a vigorous attack 
upon thofe who defended the ditch, and the crefcent which 
covered it, that after they had killed a great number of their 
enemies, and put the relt into confufion, they feifed the polls 
adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained themfelves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chiefs 
who commanded there difpatched orders to their officers and 
foldiers not to quit their polls, nor make the lealt movement 
whatever. After which they placed themfelves at the head 
of a chofen body of their own troops, and of thofe who were 
newly arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the 
detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre : but the 
obfcurity of the night rendered it imprafticable to difiodge 
them from the polls they had feifed, and the day no fooner 
appeared, than an univerfal cry of the befiegers was heard 
from all quarters, by which they endeavoured to animate thofe 
who had entered the place, and infpire them with a refolu- 
tion to maintain their ground, where they might foon expeft 
fuccours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and difmal 
groans from the populace, women, and children, who conti* 
nued in the city, and then concluded themfelves inevitably 
loft. The battle, however, continued with great vigour at 
the theatre, and the Macedonians defended their polls with 
an intrepidity that aftonilhed their enemies, till at lall the 
Rhodians prevailing by their numbers, and perpetual fupplies 
of frelh troops, the detachment, after having feen Alcimus 
and Mancius flam on the fpot, were obliged to fubmit to 
fuperior force, and abandon a poll it was no longer poffible 
to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the fpot, and 
the reft were taken prifoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented than abated 
by this check, and he was making the neceflary difpofitions 
for a new aflault, when he received letters from his father 
Antigonus, by which he was dire£lccl to take all poffible mea¬ 
l'll res for the conclufion of a peace with the Rhodians. He 
then wanted fome plaulible pretext for difeontinuing the 
fiege, and chance fupplied him with it. Al that very inftant 
deputies from iEtoiia arrived at his camp, to folicit him 
anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to which they found 
him not fo averfe as before. 
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° If what Vegetlus relates of the helepolis be true, and In¬ 
deed Vitruvius feems to confirm it, with a fmall variation of 
circumftances, it might poflibly be another motive that contri¬ 
buted not a little to difpofe Demetrius to a peace. That 
prince was preparing to advance his helepolis againft the city, 
when a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render it 
entirely ufelefs; he opened a mine under the walls of the city, 
and continued it to the way over which the tower was to pafs 
the enfuing day in order to approach the walls. The be- 
fiegers not fufpe&ing any ftratagem of that nature, moved on 
the tower to the place undermined; which being incapable 
of fupporting fo enormous a load, funk in under the machine, 
which buried itfelf fo deep in the earth, that it was impoffible 
to draw it out again. This was one inconvenience to which 
thefe formidable engines were obnoxious; and the two authors 
whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined De¬ 
metrius to raife the fiege, and it is, at leaft, very probable that 
it contributed not a little to his taking that refolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as defirous of an accom¬ 
modation as himfelf, provided it could be effe&ed upon rea- 
fonable terms. Ptolemy, in promifing them frefh fuccours, 
much more confiderable than the former, had earneftly ex¬ 
horted them not to lofe fo favourable an occafion, if it fhould 
offer itfelf. Befides which, they were fenfibleof the extreme 
neceflity they were under of putting an end to the fiege, 
which could not but prove fatal to them at laft. This confi- 
deration induced them to liften with pleafure to thepropofals 
made them, and the treaty was concluded foon after upon 
the following terms. The republic of Rhodes, and all its 
citizens, fhould retain the enjoyment of their rights, privi¬ 
leges. and liberty, without being fubje£ted to any power 
whatfoever. The alliance they had always had with Anti- 
gonus, was to be confirmed and renewed, with an obligation 
to take up arms for him in all future wars, provided it was not 
againft Ptolemy. The city was alfo to deliver an hundred 
hoftages, to be chofcn by Demetrius, for the effeflual per¬ 
formance of the articles ftipulatcd between them. When 
thefe hoftages were given, the army decamped From before 
Rhodes, after having befieged it a year. 


• Ve^ct, clc re jnilit, e. ivi- 
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•* Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, 
was defirous, before his departure, to give them a proof of 
that difpofition; .and accordingly prefented them withal) the 
machines of war he had employed in that fiege. Thefe they 
afterwards fold for three hundred talents (about three hun¬ 
dred thoufand crowns) which they employed, with an addi¬ 
tional fum of their own, in making the famous Coloffus, 
which was reputed one of the feven wonders of the world. 
It was a ftatue of the fun, of fo ftupendous a fize, that fhips 
in full fail patted between its legs; the height of it was feventy 
cubits, or one hundred and five feet, and few men could 
clafp its thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares 
of Lindus, and employed him for the fpace of twelve years. 
Sixty-fix years after its ereftion it was thrown down by an 
earthquake; of which we ftiall fpeak in the fequel of this 

The Rhodians, to teftify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the 
afliftance he had given them in fo dangerous a conjunfture, 
confecrated a grove to that prince, after they had confulted 
the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to give the aftion an air of 
folemnity; and to honour him the more, erefted a magnifi¬ 
cent work within it. They built a fumptuous portico, and 
continued it along each fide of the fquare which encom- 
paffed it, and contained a fpace of four hundred fathoms. 
This portico was called the Ptolemmon; and, out of flattery, 
as cuftomary in thofe days as impious in itfelf, divine honours 
were rendered to him in that place: and, in order to perpe¬ 
tuate their deliverer in this war by another method, they 
gave him the appellation of Soter, which fignifies a faviour, 
and is ufed by the hiftorians to diftinguilh him from the other 
Ptolemies, who were his fuccefiors on the throne of Egypt, 

I was unwilling to interrupt the feries of events that oc- 
curred at this fiege, and, therefore, referved for this place 
one that greatly redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It 
relates to his tafie for the arts, and the eflecm he entertained 
for thofe who were diflinguifhed by peculiar merit in them; a 
circumHance not a little for the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the refidcnce of a celebrated 
painter, named Protogencs, who was a native of Caunus, a 
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city of Caria, which was then fubjeft to the Rhodians. The 
apartment where he painted was in the fuburbs, without the 
city, when Demetrius firft befieged it; but neither the pre¬ 
fence of the enemies who then furrounded him, nor the noife 
of arms that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him 
to quit his habitation, or difcontinue his work. The king 
was furprifed at his conduft; and as he one day afked him his 
reafons for fucli a proceeding, “ It is,” replied he, “ becaufe 
I am fenfible you have declared war againft the Rhodians, 
and not againft the fciences.” Nor was he deceived in that 
opinion, for Demetrius aftually fhowed himfelf their pro- 
teftor. He-planted a guard round his houfe, that the artiil 
might enjoy tranquillity, or, at-leaft, be fecure from danger 
amidil the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently went 
to fee him work, and never fufficiently admired the applica¬ 
tion of that matter to his art, and his furprifing excellency 
in it. 


Jalyfu 


rical pi&ure of a perfon of that name, whom the Rhodians 
acknowledged as their founder, though only a fabulous hero.* 
Protogenes had employed feven years in finilhing this piece; 
and when Apelles firft faw it, he was tranfported with fo much 
admiration, that his fpeech failed him for fame time; and 
when he at laft began to recover from his aftonifhment, he 
cried out, “ Prodigious work indeed! Admirable performance! 
It has not, however, the graces I give my works, and which 
have raifed their reputation to the Ikies.” If we may credit 
Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole time he applied himfelf 
to this work, condemned himfelf to a very rigid and abftemi- 
ous life.t that the delicacy of his tafte and imagination might 
not be alfe&ed by his diet. This pi&ure was carried to 
Rome, and confecrated in the temple of Peace, where it re¬ 
mained to the time of Pliny; but it was at laft deftroyed by 

fire. 

The fame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was faved by this 
pifturc; becaufe as it hung in the only quarter by which it 
was poftible for Demetrius to take the city, he rather chofe to 

* He was the foil of Orchimas, whofc parents were the Sun and Rhoda, 
from whom the city and itland derived their name. 

' + Me fubfifted himfelf on boiled lupines, a kind of pulfo which fatisfied 
Ills hunger and tliirft at the fame time. 
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abandon his conqueft,* than expofe fo precious a monument 
of art to the danger of being confumed in the flames. This, 
indeed, would have been carrying his tafte and value for paint¬ 
ing into a furprifing extreme; but we have already feentlie 
true reafons which obliged Demetrius to raife the fiege. 

One of the figures in this pifture was a dog,+ that was ad¬ 
mired by all good judges, and had coft the painter great appli¬ 
cation, without his being able to exp refs his idea to his own 
fatisfaflion, though he was fufficiently plea fed with all the 
reft of the work. He endeavoured to reprefent the dog pant¬ 
ing, and with his mouth foaming as after a long chafe; and 
employed all the fkill he was capable of exerting on that, occa- 
fion, without being able to content himfelf. "Art, in his 
opinion, was more vifible than it ought to have been ; a mere 
refemblance would notfuffice, and alraoft nothing but reality 
itlelf would fatisfy him. He was dcfirous that the foam Ihould 
not feem painted, but a&ually flowing out of the mouth of the 
dog. He frequently retouched it, and fullered a degree of 
torture from his anxiety to exprefs thofe fnnple traces of 
nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his mind. All 
his attempts were however ineffectual, till at laft, in a violent 
emotion of rage and defpair, he darted at the picture the very 
fponge with which lie ufed to wipe out his colours, and 

chance aecomplifhed that which art had not been able to 
effeCt. 

This painter is cenfured for being too difficult to be plea- 
fed, and for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is cer¬ 
tain, that though Apelles^ almoft regarded him as his mailer, 
and allowed him a number of excellent qualities, yet he con- 


n ranentcm fittura Jugit occajio vi&orjat. 

+ Eft in ca cams mirdf<t£ius> ul quern par iter cafus & ars pinxcrht. Non judU 

cabat fc cxpnmere in eo fpumam an belauds pojfe , cum in relitjua ontni parte (quad 

difficiilimum eratj Jibi ipji fatisfecijfct. Difplicebat anient ars ip/a , ncc mhmi 

pot era t y vi dcbatur nimitiy ac longius a writ ate dfeeder c, fpuma'iue HU pingi non 

ex ore ttafet , anxio anitni cruciatu cum in pi aura verum effb t non verijhniky 

ve/lct. Abjicrfvrat fat pi us muUwcratjuc penlcillunty nullo mdo Jibi apprebans. 

Pojlremd i rat us art i q udd intclligerctuVy /pong! am cam Unpeg! t invifo loco tabula , & 

ilia repo/tlt ablatos colores y qualiter cum opiabat: fecit qua in pi aura for tuna 
?iaturam, Plin. lib. Xxxv. cap. io. 

$ Et all am gloriam ufurpavit Apelles , cum Protogen is opus immvnfi in boy is 
ac curat fupra modum anxiat mirarctur. Dixit cnim omnia Jibi cum illo pari a 
ejffy aut illi melior a y fed mo fe pr<ejlare } qubd man tan We de tabula nefcivet toll ere 
memorabillpraccptOy nocercftvpc ninuam dllfgcntlam. Pun, ibid. 
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demned in him the defefl: of not being able to quit the 
pencil and finilh his works; a defedl highly pernicious in 
eloquence as well as painting. “ We ought,” fays Cicero,* 
to know how far we fhould go: and Apelles juftly cenfured . 
fome painters for not knowing when to have done.” 


Sect. IX. The expedition of Seleucus into India . De¬ 
metrius compels CoJJ'ander to raife the fege of Athens . The ex- 
cejjive honours paid him in that city . A league between Pto¬ 
lemy , Seleucus , Cajfander , and Lyjimachus , againf Antigonus 
and Demetrius . The battle of Ip/us, a city of Phrygia % 
wherein Antigonus is fain , and Demetrius put to fight . 


*T^HE farther we advance into the hiftory of Alexander’s 
Succeffors, the more eafily may we difcover the fpirit 
by which they were conftantly adluated hitherto, and by 
which they will flill appear to be influenced. They at firft 
concealed their real difpofitions, by nominating children, or 
perfons of weak capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to dif- 
guife their own ambitious views. But as foon as all the family 
of Alexander was deftroyed, they threw off the mafk, and dif- 
covered themfelves in their proper colours, and fuch as, 
in reality, they had always been. They were all equally fo- 
licitous to fupport themfelves in their feveral governments; to 
become entirely independent; to aflame an abfolute fove- 
reignty; and enlarge the limits of their provinces and king¬ 
doms at the expence of thofe other governors, who were 
weaker or lefs fuccefsful than themfelves. To this effedl 
they employed the force of their arms, and entered into alli¬ 
ances, which they were always ready to violate, when they 
could derive more advantages from others, and they renew¬ 
ed them with the fame facility from the fame motives. 
They confidered the vaft conquells of Alexander as an inheri¬ 
tance deftitute of a mailer, and which prudence obliged them 
to fecure for themfelves, in as large portion as poflible, with¬ 
out any apprehcnfions of being reproached as ufurpcrs, for the 
acquifition of countries gained by the vi&orics of the Mace¬ 
donians, but not the property of any particular pcrfon. This 


* } a omnibus mbits <vi(k>t<jhwt eft qua tout r- 
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was the great motive of all the enterprifes in which they en¬ 
gaged. 

A. M, Seleucus, as we formerly obferved, was mafter of all the 

Ant. 7 °jV C. countries between Euphrates and Indus, and was defirous of 

3°3* acquiring thofe that lay beyond the latter of thofe rivers. In 

order, therefore, to improve the favourable conjunfture of his 
union in point of intereft with Ptolemy, Callander, and Ly- 
fimachus, and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were 
divided, and Demetrius was employed in the fiege of Rhodes, 
and in awing the republics of Greece; in a word, while An¬ 
tigonus himfelf was only intent upon becoming mafter of Syria 
and Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itfelf: 
Seleucus therefore thought it incumbent on him to improve 
this diverfion, which weakened the only enemy he had to 
fear; for carrying his arms againft the people of India, who 
were included in his lot by the general partition, and whom 
he hoped it would be very pra£licable for him to fubdue by 
a fudden irruption, altogether unexpe&ed by king Sandrocotta. 
This perfon was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, un¬ 
der the fpecious pretext of delivering his country from the 
tyranny of foreigners, had raifed an army, and augmented it fo 
well by degrees, that he found means to drive the Macedo¬ 
nians out of all the provinces of India Which Alexander had 
conquered, and to eftablilh himfelf in them, while the fuc- 
ceffors of that monarch were engaged in. mutual wars with 
each other. Seleucus pafled the Indus in order to regain 
thofe provinces; but when he found that Sandrocotta had 
rendered himfelf abfolute mafter of all India, and had‘like- 

* f 

wife an army oi fix hundred thoufand men, with a prodigious 
number of elephants, he did not judge it prudent to attack fo 
potent a prince; but entered into a treaty with him, by which 
he agreed to renounce all his pretenfions to that country, pro¬ 
vided Sandrocotta would furnilh him with five hundred ele-. 
phants; upon which terms a peace was concluded. This was 
the final refult of Alexander’s Indian conquefls! This the 
fruit of fo much blood fhed to gratify the frantic ambition of 
one prince ! Seleucus fhortly after led his troops into the 
well againft Antigonus, as I (hall foonobferve. The abfolute 
necefiity he was under of engaging in this war, was one of 
his flronge/l inducements for concluding fo fudden a peace 
with the Indian prince. 
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q The Athenians at the fame time, called in Demetrius to 
affift them againfl: Callander, who befieged their city. He 
accordingly fet fail with three hundred and thirty gallies, and 
a great body of foot; and not only drove Caffander out of 
Attica, but purfued him as far as Thermopylae, where he 
defeated him, and made himfelf mafter of Heraclea, which 
furrendered voluntarily. He alfo admitted into his fervice 
fix thoufand Macedonians, who came over to his fide. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, 
though they had already lavifhed upon him all the honours 
they were able to invent, had recourfe to new flatteries that 
outdid the former. They lodged him in the back part of the 
temple of Minerva, called Partheon; but even this piace, which 
had fo much fanftity afcribed to it by the people, and was 
the manfion of a virgin goddefs, he did not fcruple to profane 
by the moft infamous and crying debaucheries. His courte- 
fans were there treated with more honour than the goddefs her- 
felf, and where the only divinities he adored. r He even 
caufed altars to be erefted to them by the Athenians, whom 
he called abjeft wretches, for their mean compliance, and 
creatures born only for flavery; fo much was even this prince 
fhocked at fuch defpicable adulation, as Tacitus obferved with 
refpefl: to Tiberius.* 

Democles, furnamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, 
threw himfelf, in order to elude the violence of Demetrius, 
into a vefTel of boiling water prepared for a bath, and there 
loft his life, choofing rather to die than violate his modefty. 
The Athenians, to appeafethe refentment of Demetrius, who 
was extremely offended at a decree they had published with 
relation to him, iffued a new one, importing, “ That it was 
ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever 
Demetrius might think fit to command, fliould be confidered 
as ('acred in regard to the gods, and juft with regard to men.” 
Is it poffible to believe, that flattery and fervitude could be 

Vol. V. D d 


1 Diod. 1 . xx. p. 825—828. Pint. in Demctr. p. 899. ' Adieu. 1 . vi. p. 

153 . 

* Mcmoritv froditur, Tiberium, yuoties curia cgrcderctur, Cruris verbis in bum 
modttw elequi folitunu O homines ad lervitutem paratos! Scilicet diam Ulum , 
yui Ubrrtatem publicum iiollcl, lam projcCa fervientinm patimli* tadebat. Tact. 

A mini. 1. iii. c. 65. 
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carried to fuch an excefs of bafenefs, extravagance, and 
irreligion! 

Demetrius, after thefe proceedings, retired into Pelopon- 
nefus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered himfelf 
powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, Corinth, and 
feveral others, where he had garrifons. And as he happened 
to be at Argos, at the grand feftival in honour of Juno, he was 
defirous of celebrating it, by propofing prizes, and prefiding 
in perfon among the Greeks. In order to folemnife it more 
effe&ually, he efpoufed, on that day, Deidamia, the daughter 
of ALacides, king of the Moloflians, and filler of Pyrrhus. 

3 The dates of Greece being aflembled in the Ifthmus, 
and curiofity having drawn a vaft number of people from 
all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed general of all the Greeks, 
as Philip and Alexander had been before him; to whom he 
thought himfelf abundantly fuperior, fomuch was he intoxi¬ 
cated with the fuccefs of his arms, and the flattery lavifhed 
upon him. 4 

. When he was upon his departure from Peloponnefus for 
Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that he intend¬ 
ed, upon his arrival among them, to be initiatedin the great and 
leffer myfteries at the fame time. This had never been per¬ 
mitted before; for it was neceffary to obferve certain intervals; 
it being lawful to celebrate the leffer myfteries only in the 
month of March,* and the greater in that of O&obcr. In 
order, therefore to obviate this inconvenience, and fatisfy fo 
religious a prince, it was ordered, that the then prefent month 
of May fhould be deemed the month of March, and afterwards 
that of October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
duly initiated, without infringing the cultoms and ceremo¬ 
nials prefcribed by the law. 

But of all the abufes committed at Athens, that which mod 
afilifted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order iffiied by 
Demetrius, for immediately furnilhing the fum of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty talents; and when this money had been col- 
le£led without the lead delay or abatement, the prince the 
moment he law itamaffed together, ordered it to be given to 
Lamia, and the other courtefans in her company, for wafhes 

* Plut. inDcmetr. p* 900. 

* There arc various opinions with relation to the months in which thefe 
myfteries were celebrated. 
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and paint. The Athenians were more offended at the indigni¬ 
ty than the lofs, and refented the application of that fum to a 
greater degree than their contribution of it. 

Lamia, a$ if this terrible expence had not been fufficient, 
being defirous to regale Demetrius at a feaft, extorted money 
from feveral of the richeft Athenians by her own private au¬ 
thority, The entertainment coft immenfe fums, and gave birth 
to a very ingenious pleafantry of a comic poet, who faid, that. 
Lamia was a true helepolis; we have already ffiown, that the 
helepolis was a machine invented by Demetrius for attacking 
towns. 

1 Caffander finding himfelf vigoroufly preffed by Deme¬ 
trius, and not being able to obtain a peace without fubmitting 
entirely to the difcretion of Antigonus, agreed with Lyfimachus 
to fend ambaffadofs to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to reprefent 
to them the fituation to which they were reduced. • The 
conduft of Antigonus made it evident, that he had no lefs in 
view than to difpoffefs all the other fucceffors of Alexander, 
and ufurp the whole empire to himfelf ; and that it was time 
to form a ftrift alliance with each other to humble this exorbi¬ 
tant power. They were likewife offended, and Lyfimachus 
in particular, at the contemptible manner in which Demetrius 
permitted people to treat the other kings in their converfa- 
tion at his table, appropriating the regal title to himfelf 
and his father; whereas Ptolemy, according to his flatterers, 
was no more than the captain of a {hip, Seleucus a com¬ 
mander of elephants, and Lyfimachus a treafurer. A con¬ 
federacy was therefore formed by thefe four kings, after 
which they haftened into Affyria, to make preparations for 
this new war. 

The firft operations of it were commenced at the Hel- 
lefpont; Caflander and Lyfimachus having judged it expedi¬ 
ent, that the former fliould continue in Europe, to defend it 
againft Demetrius; and that the latter fliould invade the pro¬ 
vinces of Antigonus, in Alia, with as many troops as could 
be drawn out of their two kingdoms, without leaving them 
too deftitute of forces. Lyfimachus executed his part con¬ 
formably to the agreement; pafled the Hellefpunt with a 

D d a 
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fine army, and, either by treaty or force,, reduced Phrygia, 
Lydia, Lycaonia, and moll of the territories between the Pro- 
pontis and the river Masander. . . 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had lately 
built in Upper Syria, and where he was employed in celebra¬ 
ting the folemn games he had there eflablilhed. This news, 
with that of feveral other revolts, tranfmitted to him at the 
fame time, caufed him immediately to quit his games. He ac¬ 
cordingly difmified the alfembly upon the fpot, and made pre¬ 
parations for advancing againft the enemy. When all his 
troops were drawn together, he marched with the utmoft ex¬ 
pedition over mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where he 
took out of the public treafury of Synada, a city of that 
province, as much money as he wanted, and then augment¬ 
ed his troops to the number he thought neceffary. After 
which he advanced dire£lly towards the enemy, and took 
feveral places in his march. Lyfimachus thought proper 
to be upon the defenfive, till the arrival of the fuccours upon 
their march to join him from Seleucus and Ptolemy. The 
remaining part of the year therefore, elapfed without any 
aftion, and each party retired into winter-quarters. 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next feafon, formed his 
army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia, to aft againft 
Antigonus. This latter fent immediately for Demetrius, who 
left Greece with great expedition, marched to Ephefus, and 
retook that city, with feveral others that had declared for Ly¬ 
fimachus upon his arrival in Alia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the abfence 
of Antigonus, and recovered all Phoenicia, Judaea, and Ccelo- 
fyria, except the cities of Tyre and Sidon, where Antigonus 
had left good garrifons. He, indeed, formed the fiege of 
Sidon; but whilft his troops were employed in battering the 
walls, he received intelligence that Antigonus had defeated 
Seleucus and Lyfimachus, and was advancing to relieve the 
place, Upon this information he made a truce for five months 
with the Sidonians, raifed the fiege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the hiftory of Diodorus Siculus, 
in a peiiod ot the greateft importance, and on the very point 
<>) a battle, by which the fate of Alexander’s fucccflbrs is f*> 
be decided. 
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ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 

0 The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus and Ly- 
fimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, ar¬ 
rived at Phrygia alfnoft at the fame time, but did not long 
confront each other without coming to blows. Antigonus 
had above fixty thoufand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and 
feventy-five elephants. The enemies’ forces confifted of 
fixty-four thoufand foot, ten thoufand five hundred horfe, 
four hundred elephants, with a hundred and twenty chariots 
armed with fcythes. The battle was fought near Ipfus, a city 
of Phrygia. 

As foon as the fignal was given, Demetrius, at the head 
of his bell cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus, 
and behaved with fo much bravery, that he broke the ene¬ 
my’s ranks, and put them to flight; but a rafhandinconfider- 
ate thirft of glory, which generals can never fufpeft too much, 
and has been fatal to many, prompted Demetrius to purfue 
the fugitives with too much ardour, and without any con¬ 
federation for the reft of the army; by which means he loft 
the viftory he might eafily have fecured, had lie improved 
his firfl advantage aright. For when he returned from the 
purfuit, he found it impra&icable for him to rejoin his infantry, 
the enemy’s elephants having filled up all the intermediate 
fpace. When Seleucus faw the infantry of Antigonus fc- 
parated from their cavalry, he only made feveral feint attacks 
upon them, fometimes on one fide, and fometimes on an¬ 
other, in order to intimidate and afford them fuflicient time 
to quit the army of Antigonus, and come over to his own ; 
and this was at laft the expedient on which they refolvcd. 
The greateft part of the infantry detached themfelves from 
the reft, and furrendered in a voluntary manner to Seleucus, 
and the other were all put to flight. At the fame inftant a 
large body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and 
made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who fuftained their 
efforts for fome time, but being at laft overwhelmed with darts, 
and having received many wounds, he fell dead on the earth, 
having defended himfclf valiantly to his laftgafp. Demetrius 
feeing his father dead, rallied all the troops lie was able to 
draw togeiher; and retired to Ephefus, with five ihoufand foot, 

« Flut. in Dcmctr-p. Qoz, 
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and four thoufand horfe; which were all that remained of 
more than fixty thoufand men, whom his father and himfelf 
commanded at the beginning of the engagement. * The great, 
Pyrrhus, as young as he then was, was infeparable from De¬ 
metrius, overthrew* all that, oppofed him, and gave an eflay, 
in this.firft action, of what might be expefted one day from 
his valour and bravery. 


* Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. 
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